‘CHRISTMAS CROSS-PURPOSES 
A CHRISTMAS EPISODE 


LORD WOLSELEY As A MILITARY CRITIC 
I. Lornp WoLsELEY ON GENERAL LONGSTREET, General 
Il. Lornp WOLSELEY ON THE BATTLE OF SHILOH, General 
EXPRESSION IN FIGURE AND DREss, i Alice 
Uncie Jack: A Poem, i 
THE CoLossAL POWER OF THE UNITED SratEs, 
A PostaL Boms: A Story, . 
COMPANIONS OF POVERTY, . 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER: Tom “Canty’s 
Ficgut BETWEEN THE MERRIMAC AND Monitor, J. 
RuYME, 
CHRISTMAS Musas : Poem, ‘ 
Tae Press AND ART CRITICISM, 
POPULAR SCIENCE, Ki 
A ConsoLaATION: A Poem, . 
PREACHING TO THE PREACHERS. Joaquin Miler, Independent 
FRATERNITY Not PaTERNALIsM. Cyrus Wilson, 
THE VERDICT AND ITs TEACHINGS, ‘ Baitorial 
THE WaGE-EARNERS AND THE TanIrr, 
SENATORIAL SHACKLES, px 
Pasernc NoTes AND BRIC-A-BRAC, . 


Reviews, Boox Norices. Humorous. 


a 
BELFORD: COMPANY 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


There is no Nourishment in Tea or Coffee, but Plenty in 


ESPECIALLY IN 


VAN 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 

The most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting tea 
and coffee as a national beverage. In advanoe of all other preparations stands 
Van [lovren’s which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, 
easily digested, delicions to the taste, nutritious, and @ stimulant without any 


depressing after-effects. 

Vaw Hovren’s Coooa was introduced upon high recom jon into the 
houseboilds, and is used at present at the courte of many of the Royal families in 
Kuro Enylish of bigh gays: None of the numerous 
et equalled is inventor's in solability, le taste, and nutritive qualitios. 
once tried always used.” senior physician of the London Court Hos 

of Cocoa for many years. It ta recommended to Btudenta and all w 
the highest encomiums of the leading analyata of the day, 


at shall we Grink to raise the spiri nigh? 


Es 


AN | is unive 
bent and’ mone 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, ° - Best and Goes Farshest. 


It only needs a single trial to one of the pupericaity of Vax Coco Please 
Spon Ap groces or store ore ering and take t up.in ope-quarter one- 
Breet, New or a venue, da can will mail, you publication, 
y Van Houten & Zoon, Wees 


HIGHLY "FLAVORING 


ABSOLUTELY MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 

Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national reputation. 

Josuiat Burnett & Co., Boston 
— th to be found in th 
Gentlemen knowing Som ren oun in the market. 
rom Professor Biot, 

A dish is often the use of a detestably cheap, impure, and deleterious 


Fla 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of Brie Fs wy ot that during the past two ears of 
mig lectures on cookery, Loertainiy prefer thoes of Boston. above all oth 


| 
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have stood there for over half 
a century. To-day they occupy twolarge 
floors on the busiest street of the greatest 
business city on the continent. They have greater 

facilities and do more business in their line than all other 
persons and firms in the world. WHY, may well be asked, 

do they retain the confidence of the people and continue to 
do an enormous business year after bre Why have they 
succeeded in their business on a thoroughfare where thousands of 
business men have failed? There must be reasons for it. Certainly 
there are. It is because they always give their patrons the worth of 
their money. It is because peop 


necessarily stand at the head, and Fowler & Wells Oo., 775 Broadway, 
New York, stand at the head of the World's character readern, 
They stand at the head of publishers of books relating to 
mental acionce and the lawa of health, their jist includin 
standard works on Phrenology, Physiognomy Phyat] 
ology, Hygiene, Paychology and man practical hand. 
books on the business and affairs of life, They publish 
the Phrenological Journal, one of the oldest magazines pub- 
lished and well known bothin this country and in Europe, occupying a 
lace peculiarly itaown. The American Inatitute of Phrenology, of whic 
they are the founders and financial agents, stands at the head of al! 
institutions for imparting instruction in the art of character. 
Other institutes may pretend to teach Mental Philosophy: this one does 
do so, and demonstrates the truths of mental science by living 
heads and a@ collection of thousands of portraits, casts and 
skulls, beyond comparison the most complete collection 
in the United States. Men and women from all 
parts of the world have received instruction at this In- 
stitute, and those who have been put to the 
greatest expense in attending,those whohave 
crossed the ocean and who have been led to 


e 
them. Under such circumstances, is it 
surprise that such a firm and such an 
institution should stand at the head in their particular 
lineand should continue to do so generation after gen- 
eration? You want to know something about Heads 
and Faces,do you not? It is a peculiarly in- 


teresting, aye fascinating study, 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand all the 
differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SIGns OF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, Mw Prof. Nelson Sizer, the examiner in the 
phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M.D., editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors Know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted nearly 
fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed 
by him & his professional work. 

This is a most delightful study and every one should know ‘“ How to Read Character,” and in 
this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will 
enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar 
people whom they may be required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

Tl.s is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 75,000 copies 
having been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 

= Lessa - and your own character, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, money will 

e return you. 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 on 

heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. Agents wanted. ‘Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If you will state where you saw this advertisement, we will send you free a sample copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at $1.50 a year, 15 cents a number. 
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is of such great assistance to men as tobe able to correctly eatimate 
| their own character and that _of those with whom they have busine 
social or other relations. THAT'S WHW! ‘The phrenologiat muse 
expect much, have been unqualified in their 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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-HUMOROUS 


PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 
Comrrtition ror 


This month it is but fair to give our poets a Christmas holiday. Not absolute relaxa- 
tion from toil, but a month’s release from working in harness. No rhymes will be set 
this time. Poets and lady rhymesters are free to soar through rhymeland as they please, 
even - to its firmament, where, as sparkling stars, they may lose themselves among the 
moonshiny clouds if they please. Ladies and gentlemen, will you kindly oblige b 
sending in your very noblest six-line poems on the social celebration of Christmas an 
the New Year. You may write on either before- or after-dinner inspiration. 


Prizes. 


Fimst Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s Works,.-6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the 
best. 

Srconp PrizE: One set of Washington Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50, 
for the next best. 


Competitors must send in their verses by December 25th. A selection will be printed, 
with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who 
object to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD OF THE CIPHER COMPETITION. 


Our cipher-solvers made very short work of the easy one we set in the June number. 
A more difficult one was called for by several correspondents, eager to display their 
powers. ‘laking Edgar Allan Poe’s defiance into account, that no cipher can be con- 
structed which cannot be solved, we set to work and made up a couplet, turning it into a 
cipher on a system of our own. Three months have elapsed and only a single attempt at 
a solution has been received. Stranger still, we gave two easy ones besides the d 
one, and not one solution has come to hand. Consequently we take the prize ourselves. 
It now only remains to give the ciphers and explain how they were constructed. This is 
the way to read the first one: 


U O O U 
You sigh for a cipher? You sigh for naught you see 


A cipher 2 I owe you, so de-cipher 2. Our Peleg. 


This is the second easy one, formed on the key in the Athenian Gazetie of two hun- 
dred years ago. The alphabet is arranged so that the letters as they appear in the puzzle 
we set stand for the following letters, and these, we stated, are the phonetic equivalents 
of the words which form the answer, as in the first cipher : 


YY U R II U B 
Too wise you are, too wise you be, 


10 U & 
I see you are too wise for P. 


But our Peleg paid his puzzle-solvers too high a compliment in advance. 

The third, and the most difficult cipher, our Peleg constructed by arranging the alpha- 
bet backward, omitting the alternate letters, and adding the Al, Gi, $. and? as addi- 
tional signs ; thus 
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CORDED, 

| 


Then, remembering that cipher-solvers know that e is the -letter which occurs most 
frequently in our langage, which fact forms the key to solutions, our Peleg made the 
following couplet, taking pains to keep the e’s below the average, and other letters above 
it. 

Dull deciph’rings hatch the sigh, 
Pray, sir, sit you down and try. 


It will be found on counting that these letters pretty nearly equal each other. The 
next step was to write the letters in this couplet, beginning with the a, under the above 
pos alphabet. Thus a came under the Z, c (there is no b) under X, d and e under 
V and T, and so on. Then by using these capital letters instead of the letters in the 
words of the couplet, the cipher was formed, as given in the August and October num- 
bers. Our Peleg has come to the conclusion that it is possible to construct many a 
cipher which the cleverest cannot possibly solve without the key, but which the dullest 
could read with the key. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM COMPETITION. 


Many compositions have been received, and the result will be announced in Brnrorp’s 
MaGazine for January. 


Just So. 


Some did ask Jay Gould 
What’s Latin for cold ; 
“Why truly,” says he, “ my friends, 
I know it full well, 
And I feel I can tell, 
For I have it at my fingers’ ends.” 
This is taken, with the alteration of a single word, from Westminster Quibbles, a song- 
book published in London in 1672.) 


A TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 


Eminent Avutuor’s Wire.—Joseph! Joseph! Hurry up, don’t you see the house is on 
fire ? 

Emment AvutHor.—Pray do not interrupt my studies, you know I always leave all 
household matters to you. 


Tue Latest Ovr. 


New Sewrnc Maocntne.—The inventor has nearly completed this intellect developer. 
You drop a nickel into the slot and it turns you into an Old Nick’less cuss-tomer. 


Nationan CHARACTERISTICS. 


The English say Americans have a habit of answering a question by asking another. 
It arose this way. John Bull, somewhere about a century and a quarter ago, asked 
Cousin Jonathan why he objected to pay a little tax on a little tea. Jonathan replied by 
asking if John thought he was a tarnation born fool. Ever since then this has been a 
funny little way we have. 


Prorzotmse Home INTERESTS. 


Fornp Wirr.—Charlie, darling, ’'ve thought of a plan by which I can get that seal- 
skin sacque without it costing you a cent! 

Drvorep Hussanp.— What a charming economist you are becoming, my dear! 

Fonp Wirz.—Yes, and it’s so simple, too! It would cost $250 in cash, but I can pay 
for it in twelve monthly instalments of only $35 each, and we can save that easily by you 
buying your cigars from Mr, McKinley instead of those awfully dear imported ones, 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental Jo - By LAWRENCE STERNE. 200 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, tf 50. Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


The Robe of Nessus. BY. DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


ee. By JOHN StEvuarRT. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HELEN H. GarpENER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit a From the French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epcar Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil That 
Men Do,” ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


In God’s Country. By D. HicBre. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


The Countess Muta. By CHarLes Howarp MonTaGusE. 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Little Radical. By JeEanNeTTE H. WatwortH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howe. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Couldn’t Say No. By JoHN HaBBERTON (author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.). 12mo,. Cloth, Gilt Top, $100. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Matcotm BELL (author of ‘‘ His Fatal 
Success.”), 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 

Mortal Lips. By Wituis STEELL. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents, 


The Pace That Kills. By Epaar Sattus (author of ‘‘ The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick,” ‘‘Eden,” ‘‘ A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘A Transient 
Guest,” Ete., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illustrated Photogra- 
vure Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Transient Guest. By EpGcar SaLtus of Transaction in 
Hearts,” ‘‘The Pace That Kills,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Illuminated Paper, 50 Cents. 


Tristrem Varick. By EpGar Sautus (author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion,” Etc.) 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Eden. By Epaar Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00, Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 


A Transaction in Hearts. By EpGar SaLtus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Manon Lescaut. By the Abbé Pritvost. Translated by ARTHUR W. GuN- 
DRY. Small Quarto, Fully Illustrated, $3.00. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Short History of the Confederate States of America. By the 
Hon, JEFFERSON Davis. The last work of the great statesman’s life. 
One of the most important historical works of the eA Large Octavo 
Cloth, $2.50 ; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 


BELFORD COMPANY, (8-22 East (8th St., New York. 
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FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electro 
inal illustrations. 
Each book in a box. 


extra fine super calendered paper, with ori 
silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine half calf. 


Hypatia. 


40 illustrations by Philip Goater, . 


By Rev. Charles rr 


especially made for this edition on 
y in English vellum cloth, stamped in 


Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By Dinah Mulock Craik. 


With 40 illustrations by G. A. Travers, .. 


Vanity Fair. 


Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 
With 287 illustrations from originals by the’ author, 


Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


IN LITERATURE, HISTORY, POETRY, AND FICTION, 


in which by soe ge care has been taken by the publishers in the press-work, binding, paper, and illustrations, 


especiall rsons wishing fine editious for the libra’ 
Putty 


All are printed on extra su calendered 


Bound in either vellum cloth, leather ties and gilt tops, or finest half calf with gilt 


be. "including works of : 
BROWNING, 
ARLYLE, 


Cc ELIOT, 
COOPER, 


FIELDING. 


LYTTON, 


| STRICKLAND, 
RUSKIN, 


THACKERAY, 


Indian Tales. 


By RupyarRD KIPLING. One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 771 pages, $1.50. 
This is the oe edition a e ti Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘ Soldiers Three and Other Stories,’’ ‘‘ The Story of the 


Gadsbys,”’ ‘‘ Phanto 


Departmental Ditties, 
Other Verses. 


Barrack Room Ballads, 


issued in America with the sanction of the author. 


and 


By RoupyarpD KIPLiInG. One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
We have just put to nee, B, wader the authorization of Rudyard Kipling, a volume of poems, whieh will contain 
Ditties, FB k Room Ball Kh 


** Departmen’ 
press universally praise 


Lux Mundi. 


Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
The great Theol 


** We care now only to say so much ¥ shal 
rauade thema not to be dete rred by wha may ove seem a dry, 
Rav ve read with an interest and sbaeption which few boo 


It Happened this Way. 


By Rose Eytings and 8. ADA FisHer. Ameri- 
can Authors’ Series, No. 27. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


50 cents. 

A bright, interest: story, sure to 
fastidious ; one of ‘seer which after 
pleasant recollections. 


Work While Ye Have the Light. 


By Count Lyor To.sror1. West. Series, No. 22. 

Paper, 25 cents. 

The story is mainly occu apie in drawing a detailed 
contrast eed anand Christian life and thought, 
developed thro jialogue filled with Tolstoi’s extra- 
ordinary power.” 


lease the most 
leaves only 


and a collection of 
arranged for this volume. » This. will be the first edition of Kipling’s poetical 
poetical work, the style of which is crisp, terse, witty, and ente 


which he has recently 


ling’s fugitive verses 
tings ti in this country. The 
rtaining. 


Second American Edition, 
, M.A. (Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford). 
cal sensation of the Gay i n England. A series of studies in the religion of the Thesenation. 


duce those who 
theol cal title, from the save boon ai ofa work which we 


is notice to go at once to the book, and to 


of the present day have been able to gto prone uce,”’ 
hurch: 


man, 
By Whose Hand? and By a Hair’s 


Breadth. 


By Eprra Sessions Turrer. American Authors’ 
Series, No. 22. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Two of - > brightest and cleverest stories from a 
graceful detective in character, but only 
enough so to ‘ad 


Upward Steps of Seventy Years. 
By Gites B. Sressins. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
“The he we parte ove ful are fail of glowing interest. 


sure read this valuable 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 


UNITED STATES 


BOOK COMPANY, 


Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL, COMPANY, 


142 to 150 Worth Street, 


New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
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MOROUS 


A monkey kissed a baboon’s sister ; 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


5 Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Y Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
sy detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 


will do it. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Bealtifies the Skin 


No other cosmetic 


= <.. said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
patient): “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 
fluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 


Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 


A_NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


enables any one to sketch from nature, still life, etc., in 
one lesson ; free-hand drawing taught by this method. 
Taught and sold only at 
LILLIAN HOOD'’S STUDIO, 
56 West 23d St., New York City. 
Send stamp for circular, Mention BELForv’s. 
DECORATIVE WORK SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Dr. L. A. Sayer, . 


IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE BEST S0 AP for the Skin 
Toilet Soap Ever Made. 
A perfect pure and neutral soap comb’ the 
EMOLLIENT and HEALING pro es of VA! 
if your drageist FORWARD 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 
we SEND A FULL SIZED CARE BY 
MAIL POSTAGE PAID. 
OR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will deliver, 
free of all c es, to any person in the United 


States, all the following articles carefully packed in a 
neat box : 


One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... 10 cts. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade... 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream .... ..... 15 ‘* 


One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice....... 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented.. .. 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented........ 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline.. 25 “ 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form be 
careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us in 
original packages. A great many druggists are trying 
to persuade buyers to take VASELINE put up by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion. as the article 
is an imitation without value, and will not give you 
the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal ine 
is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 24 State St., New York. 


Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 


OR 

| 
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WHAT 


MERRITT TYPEWRITER. 


A 


This is exact copy of The ‘MERRITT 'S* work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relievcs fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres- 
pondence of a business house can be done with 
it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
characters,-~-78 in all. Price $15, complete. 


The MERRITT Typewriter is the BEST. 


WHY? 


a It prints from CLEAR, METAL TYPE. 
It prints with Perfect Alignment, 
It has no Ribbon to Wear Out, Smut Fingers or Paper 
™ It is a Simple, Compact Machine, 
* It is sent to any address on receipt of $15.00. 
It does work equal to the Hundred Dollar Machines. 
It can both DUPLICATE and MANIFOLD. 
No other low-priced Typewriter can do this, 
No Rubber Type Machine can compete with it, 
It is Everybody’s Typewriter. 
* Everybody wants a MERRITT. 


— 


Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials & Sworn-to Speed Test of 60 Words a Minute, 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


SENT IMMEDIATELY TO ANY | 59 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY, 


DRESS ON REC 
PRICE, $15.00. Sonus AGEaTs. 


MERRITT | 
YS S0BCQZ _ 
i 
| 
| 
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Kissed her so hard she raiseda blister. 


: If vou WISH 


Advertise 
Anything 
Anywhere 

as Any time 


WRITE TO 


Geo. P. RowEtt & Co. 


No. 1o Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ush who will introduce 
99 th commercial invention. 
eepers, Merchants, and Law- 
on buy on sight. $000 have been sold in Philadelphia. 
coun tent pe y, enclosing stam 


vani Qs e Be 


PER DAY 


PERF IN ROAD CARTS. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 
tion BELFORD’ 
GROTON RRIAGE COMPANY 


Groton, ins Count ew 


| COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


OFFICE: 
ass. 


It is with great greed peas that we are able to 
to our MPOUND OXYGEN 
same t as if they were able to visit our 
office daily. 


tay 
Ny) 
— 
CAL 
Send for | 
| 


SII 


Wi iY, 
SAS 2 


BOOKS 


ESTABLISHED BY 


THE EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. MO N TH 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THINKING PEOPLE. 


While continuing the well-known features that have made 


{ s Q{ it valued and respected for nearly a score of years, THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will soon begin the pub- 


lication of a series of important articles on 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERIOAN INDUSTRIES SINCE THE TIME OF OOLUMBUS. 


Each article will be prepared by a writer of long practical acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, and will be copiously illustrated. Among the early papers in this series will be The 
Development of the Cotton Manufacture, by Epwarp Arxinson; The Iron 
and Steel Industry, by W. F. Durree ; Woolens, by 8. N. D. Nortu; and Glass, by 
Prof. C. HANFORD HENDERSON. Articles on the Silk, Paper, Pottery, Agricultural 
Machinery, and Ship-building industries are among those in active preparation. 


Hon. Davip A. WELLS on Taxation. A series of papers on The Principles of Taxation, 
based upon a course of lectures given by Mr. Wells at the invitation of the Faculty of 
Harvard University, will be one of the features of the coming year. 


Dr. ANDREW D. WuirEe’s New Chapters in the Warfare of Science will con- 
tinue to appear from time to time. 


The other contents of the magazine will be of the same .general character and high 
order of excellence as heretofore. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of some 
eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 

There is hardly a question of the day upon which science does not throw light, hardly 
a problem of human interest whose solution can not be best approached by the method of 
scientific research. The brightest minds have recognized that science furnishes the most 
efficient guidance in ordering the lives and affairs of men. No one who wishes to keep 
up with the knowledge of the time can afford to be without The Popular Science Monthly. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, 85.00. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
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MOROUS 


There was a wee wight named McKinley, 
With statesmanlike wit veneered thinly, 
He mistook his true Duty, 
Mistook it for Booty, 
And, when bootless, repented chagrinly. 


There was a great man named Reed, 
Of very great weight indeed ; 
Said he, “ With much ease 
I can sit on these D's, 
They'll be crushed, or else I’ll be D—d.” 


There was a good man, Wanamaker, 
Of B. H. the maker and backer ; 
‘*T think I should pray 
For Kee-Kay, but Quay— 
kers are spotlessly pure.” (What a whacker !) 


There was a Free Trader named Blaine, 
Said, ‘‘I guess I won’t name it again, 
Reciprocity plans, 
Free tin-pots and Pans 
Kinder drive saintly sane men profane.” 
PELEG. 
Tactics IN EVERYTHING. 


Mistress (entertaining dinner party).—Good gracious, Bridget, you’ve spilt the soup 
on the carpet ! 

Maw.—Arrah shure an’ whoy are yez afther blamin’ me now? Didn’t yez till me this 
very mornin’ as ye wuz always axin yer husbind there to buy yez a new kyarpit an’ he 
nivver wuddunt do ut ? 

A New Domestic Inpustry. 


Sanpy MacHustirr.—Aye, aye, Davie, but what'll ye do the noo, when them McKin- 
ley fowk hae doobled the price o’ Scotch whuskie? 

Davie MacBoozer.—Ah, Sawnie kad, it’s a saad sair affleekshon, is that dawmnition 
ootrage! Man, it’ll jist break the heart o’ us a’ to fork oot the extry siller for a botle o’ 
the auld moontain dew, but I’ll tell ye the wrinkle I’m thinkin’ owre. I’m thinkin’ a 
pint o’ alcohol flavored wi’ a peench o’ Scotch snuff an’ a lot o’ smoke frae ma clay pipe 
feeltered through it wull mak a graand Scotch whuskie, an’, man, it’ll be cheap! 


Tue Sworp Becomes a PRUNING-HOOK. 


Hon. Turrsoss.—Ain’t this razure kinder blunt ? 

BaRBeR Jounsinc.—Kain’t sweer es ’tis or ’tain’t, boss, but it wuz wiv me up tu the 
Sullivan Street cake walk lars eb’nin’, an’ while dat nigger Jinkinson’s ear-gristle wan’t a 
circumstance, his frinlogikle bump bone back of it wuz pow’ful hard, ‘twuz fer skuah, 


sah ! 
News FoR THE NURSERY. 


Tom Brnepick.— What a wonderful food a A milk is! I have just seen a 
baby that has been fed on it and already it weighs eighty-five pounds! 
Mrs. Benepicx.—Oh, Tom, dear, do let us get some for our precious little cherub ! 


SOME STAND IT. 
Old Slowboy runs his restaurant on the cheap. He makes his customers do all the 


waiting. 
EVERYDAY EXPERIENCE. 


Puck has this original little joke : ‘‘ Everyday Grammar. Positive, the man gets on; 
comparative, the man gets honor; superlative, the man gets honest.” Take another ex- 
ample: Puck gets on to an ancient Joe Miller jest-book ; Puck gets onerously into debt 
for jokes ; then it gets superlatively honestish in thinking that some day it will acknowl- 
edge its borrowing handsomely. 
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BOOKS 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD’S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hicpsr, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day, 

THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francgois Coppée by 
Kate Kearney. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so ora a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, *‘ David Copperfield.” 

A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. Davenport. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 

One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath its quaint guise. 

A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScHUnBERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 

A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Enear Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 

HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcett, author of ‘“ A Daughter of 
Silence,” ‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, silt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 

Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 

THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epgar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How » Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. 

By 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 

cen 
A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


FUR, FEATHERS, AND FUZ. By James Sreee. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cen 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watworts, author of ‘‘A Splendid 
Egotist,” eto. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 
KILGROOM. A Novel. By Joun A. Stevarr. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. A Novel. By OssornzE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 

THE DEVIL’S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kyrie Datias. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. 

A THOUGHTLESS YES. By Heien H. GarpeEner, author of ‘‘Men, Women, and Gods,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalled 
artistic value. A real édition de luxe. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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THIS REPRESENTS THE BOTTLING DEPARTMENT OF THE HOSTETTER COMPANY. 


HOSTETTER’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1891, 


With accurate tables, and full of information, now being gratuitously distributed, offers a means of relief to all who 
are suffering from Dyspe oe aria, Fever and Ague, and all diseases arising "from inaction or disorders of A 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys one submits testimony to its from who have prescribe 


and patients who have experienced its re viving and curative powers. re to enjoy the coming year by “rice Tl 
your physical man with a course of the Bitters. Ask your it fi ~_ = and ponder the message it brings. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines Mention BELFuRD’s MaGazINE. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, Presioent. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Preprietors, 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’tT. Sec’'y AND TREAS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


My scheme for making money easily is the 
best in the market. Agents wanted in every 
part of the country. Write, or call on 

SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 


18-22 EF. th St., New York. 


DO YOU ADVERTISE ? 


Are you represented in our columns? If not, 
why? Over two hundred of the leading firms in 
the country use BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, and 
claim IT PAYS THEM. See rates elsewhere. 
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THs ORIGINAL AND WoRLD-RENOWNED Dreret10 PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED 
FOO 


y has justly 


and medicinal worth—potent for good and powerless to 
Ha’ extract derived by a new from very superior 


nothing more, and as 


would to conceive.of more wholesome and delicious, It 
hi ustly acquired the reputation Bg bea the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED § protection 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN ; 


NURSING MOTHERS and CONVALESCENTS 


bl ven; often in 
digestive organs were Tedvced t0 such a low and sensitive condition 
thing 


tients digestive o 
that the ImpEzRIAL GRANUM Was 
depending on its retention. 


Sold by Druggists. 


A superior nutritive in continued fevers 
most nourishing and strengthening 


§ due to M 


“food = 
e And its rare medicinal excellence in INaNnrITION, 
AL-ASSIMILATION, CHRONIC, GASTRIC 
of consultation 


the stomach would tolerate, when life see 


Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGAZINE. 


A GREAT LITERARY BARGAIN, 


Five Famous Romances of the 
American Forest. 


The Leatherstocking Tales. 


BY JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


An entirely new edition of the Leatheratocking Tales 
has just been published, in one large and handsome 
volume of over three hundred large quarto pages, con- 
taining all of these oe romances, complete, un- 
changed, and unabridged, viz. : 


THE DEERSLAYER, THE PATHFINDER, 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 


THE PIONEERS, THE PRAIRIE. 


This edition is printed on good paper from large type. 
It is a delightful book, and one which should have a 
place in every American home. It contains five of the 
most charming romances that the mind of man has 
ever conceived. A whole Winter’s reading is. com- 
prised in this mammoth volume. All who have not 
read Cooper’s stories have in store for themselves a 
rich literary treat. Every member of the family circle 
wil) be delighted with them. We have made an arrange- 
ment with the publisher of this excellent edition of the 
Leatherstocking Tales whereby we are enabled to offer 
this large and beautiful book almost as a free gift to 
our subscribers. Such an offer as we make would not 
have been possible a few years ago, but the lightning 
printing press, low price of paper, and great com- 
petition in the book trade have done wonders for the 
reading public, and this is the most marvellous of ail. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS, 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 


om Wrrnxsa is a reliable paper which can be safely 

en into the family 

mY ia paper which 1 represents High Ideals and Sound 
neiples, 


iT CONTAINS 
A Weekly News, Sunday-School Leaso 
aten Hom Noe Foreign News, 
‘olitical Newa, ble Markel, ports, 
» Live Stock Mark 


uotationsa of 
nancial, and Commercial, Benathle and 
itorials on Political, Social, and Moral Quessiqne 16 
cream of the best Editorials in New York and other 4 my 
and weekly papers. Good, reliable Farm and G 
es, written by Practical Men. veriences of the 
ome Life of the American people, leasant moral 
stories for the Young People, and tories of Interest for 
the Older Folk also. 


The WITNESS offers one of the most valu- 
able premium lists of any paper in America. 
article guaranteed and away below 
retail prices. Send for a free copy. 


READ OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


Send us $1.10 and you will receive the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS, one year, 
and the above FIVE WORLD-RENOWNED 
NOVELS—all Postage Paid by us—which ought 
to be read in every Patriotic American Home. 
You will thus get at least $4 value for 81.10. 

Send for a free sample copy. 


WEEKLY WITNESS, New York City. 
Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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SPECIAL 15 Months 
OFFER for the 

FOR 1891 Price of {2 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL pen MAGAZINE. 


It is really indispensable to all Teaching or Learning Oil, Water-Color, or g-~ Painting, Charcoal, Crayon, 

-or Pastel Drawing, Etching, Pen Drawing, Modeling in Clay, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, Fret Sawing, 

etc,, etc. Every number wi | contain 8 artistic color plates (for copying or for framing), 8 supplementary pages 

of working designs, illustrated descriptions of Artistic Houses, with valuable suggestions for Deco and 

Furnishing ; Needlework Designs for Church and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages crowded with Art News, 

Art Criticisms, Artists’ Biographies, and Practical Articles (profusely illustrated) on every kind of art for ama- 
teurs. Remember that by availing yourself of this liberal offer before Jan. 1, 1891, you receive 


FOR $4 YOU CET 45 +S 4 MONTHS FOR $2.25 you GET 12 Mos. 


SUPERB NEW COLOR SUBSCRIPTION WITH EVERY- 
STUDIES ano FIFTEEN THING IN THE $4 EDITION 
MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE LEXcEPT THE COLOR PLATES| 

namely: the October, November, and December issues of 1890, each containing 8 sumptuous color studies 

(embracing Flowers, Landscape, res, and Animals). As it may not suit some persons to send the entire $4 

at once, we are willing (as a test af the value of “The Art Amateur”) to send them these 8 months (Oct., Nov., 


and Dec.) for $1, with the get ps eae sending the remaining $8 before Jan. 1, for the next 12 months (Jan. to 
Dec., 1891). privilege will lutely be withdrawn after that date. 


All interested are requested to write to the publisher her immediatety, stating their preferences in pe gerd to 
the color plates to be given in Tae ART AMATEUR next year, 80 that the wishes of all may be considered 


HIS PA AGR —If sent (with vi for 1891) during December, it will entitle you to 
the, 45 anc MBER numbers (1890 HE. if sent during January, 1891 it wil 


he NO and MBER pores FR durin February, entitle vou tot the 


FREE, That is, we offer 45 C 


y Subscribers. 
Cory of Tue Art AMATEUR, with color studies, 
Reedlewo rk, and, Jree, beautifu lllustr 


China Painting, Carvi 


Color Studies, and Prize Club ¢ cular. 


42 to January (1891) Subscriber 


working designs for 
ed Catalogue of over 100 


fessor Ernest Knaufft is od ona wofunely manual of Drawing Book and Maga- 


aa Pro 
zine a based on his valuable articles on this su 
Professor Knaufft’s 


of publication will be given; also of 
Schools of the United States, likewise in preparation. 


now Fagin 


sare THE ART TEUR. Due notice 
alof Fre tit (ill 


tustrated) The Art 


MONTACUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


A VAGABOND’S HONOR. By 
ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON, 
author of “The Black Ball.” 
A most striking novel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


A SPLENDID EGOTIST. A 
novel, by JEANNETTE WAL- 
WORTH, author of “ That Girl 


from Texas.” 
A brilliant novel by this gifted author, and 
one of the best she has. written. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saddi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


THE COUNTESS MUTA. By 
OHARLES H. 
A story of striking individuality ; dramatic, 
original, strongly sensational. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


COULDN’T SAY NO. By 
JOHN HABBERTON, author of 
*“Helen’s Babies.” 

A deep and careful study of hereditary 
traits embodied in a powerfully original and 
interesting story. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 

50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


The circulation of BELFORD’S MACAZINE 
for the year 1890 has been over 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 
80 
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STEAMSHIPS 


ERLANDS LIN 


ad 


ROTTERDAM, 
AMSTERDAM, and 
BOULOGNE S/M. 


(3% Hours from London and Paris.) 


Please send for circulars. 
39 Broadway, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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The Long and Short of It 


Is that good blood is essential to good health. When that fluid 
is thin or impure, the system lacks power to resist the in- 
roads of disease. Bus cleanse the blood of any hereditary taint 

! ‘and keep it uniformly sound 
/ and vigorous, 


hyer’s Sarsaparilla 


Z lle has no equal. A highly-con- 
centrated and skilfully-pre- 
pared alterative, its effects are 
at once speedy and permanent. 
No other medicine so thorough- 
ly eradicates scrofula, which, 

_y Moore than anything else, is the 
cause of pulmonary consump- 
tion and catarrh. 


“T have often prescribed Ayer’s 
rilla for scrofula, and believe its faithful 
use will thoroughly eradicate this terrible 
disease. I have also taken it as an alter- 
ative and blood-purifier, and I must say 
that I honestly believe it to be the best 
blood-medicine ever compoanded.” — W. F. 
Fow ER, &. D., D. D. 8., Greenville, Tenn. 

“ My little girl was troubled with a painful 
swelling under one of her arms. The phy- 
sician being unable to effeet a cure, I gave 
her one bottle of Ayer’s Cae ke and the 
complaint disappeared.”—W. F. KENNEDY, 
McFariand’s, Va. 

‘ : “T can truthfully recommend Ayer’s Sar- 
= saparilla for the cure of hereditary scrofula, 
nie having proved the benefit of this medicine 
own person.”—N. B. WATERS, Stratford, N. H. 


“Ayer s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE SUREST REMEDY 


For indigestion, costiveness, and sick-headache is Ayer’s Pills. The harsh, drastic pur- 
gatives, once deemed so indispensable to a “thorough cleaning out” of the system, have 
given place to milder and more scientifically-prepared laxatives. Foremost among such 
laxatives must be named Ayer’s Pills. Being composed of the essential principles of the 
most effective cathartics, without calomel or any other injurious drug, no ill effects ever 
follow their use. For this reason, these Pills are everywhere recommended as the best 
family medicine. Their sugar-coating makes them easy to take; it also preserves their 
medicinal strength in any climate, for an indefinite length of time. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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LORD WOLSELEY AS A MILITARY CRITIC. 
1. LORD WOLSELEY ON GENERAL LONGSTREET. 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


In the North American Review for September last “General Vis- 
count Wolseley, K. P., Adjutant-general of the British Army, ” pro- 
fesses “sincere admiration for the combatants of both sides,” and 
expresses the hope that “‘no one may be offended with anything con- 
tained in” his articles upon the war between the States North and the 
States South. He then proceeds to ride with boot and spur over the 
military career and character of General Longstreet in connection with 
that memorable’ struggle. As he announced ab initio that he would 
“deal only with the information supplied by The Century Magazine’s 
history of that struggle,” it did not occur-to me that his strictures 
demanded any particular notice. It is an ancient and accepted rule 
that military bulletins should be taken cum grano salis, and it is only 
necessary to read war dispatches to be convinced that it would require 
a barrel of the saving grace of this saline element to “inwardly di- 
gest” very many accounts originating in the fertile imaginations of 
military commanders in their official capacities. But this is the first 
authority, or celebrity, that has gone so far as to ignore official re- 
ports, and substitute in lieu thereof nursery tales of those of “ pruri- 
ency of fame not earned.” It is in this way that the truth of history 
is perverted, and that erroneous impressions are produced upon the 
popular mind, which would be totally different if the records that 
import verity were consulted as a guide, and weighed as a judge 
weighs evidence before a court. —_ 
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2 LORD WOLSELEY AS A MILITARY ORITIC. 


The inaccurate statements referred to, and adopted as worthy of 
implicit confidence, were derived largely from unreliable sources, or 
inspired by irresponsible persons, over whom no civil or military 
authority exercised surveillance, and who were smarting under the 
bitter disappointment of their crushed aspirations, soured by ma- 
levolent partisan prejudice, carefully and artfully concealed ; and 
were only given to the world after the death of General Lee, who alone 
could and promptly would have established their urtrustworthiness. 
These persons no doubt purposely waited till the grave had closed 
over the chief witness, and then poured their misrepresentations on 
a too credulous public, who have no access to the official accounts, 
some of the writers going so far as to ignore and contradict their 
own Official reports. My own accounts, as published in Zhe Cen- 
_tury Magazine, were sent through reporters, and, being correct in 
their essential features, received my signature rather than give 
trouble to alter them. 

The effort is now made to elucidate and amplify some points of 
moment in the practice of war, and in the hope that it — receive 
unprejudiced consideration. 

The Century-Magazine articles from Confederate sources, on the 
late war, were written ata time of severe political prejudice, when 
romance, ad libitum, connected with my name, was received con amore. 
That they were written before we had access to the official records is 
some excuse for inaccuracies of memory; but in the light of official 
accounts since published, it is difficult to find excuse for General 
Wolseley’s display of them, construing them to suit himself, as- facls 
of historical record, worthy the confidence of the public, to whom his of- 
ficial position should commend them. Fortunately, in evolving opin- 
ions and educing conclusions from his jumbled data, he evinces feel- 
ings that will even up with the most “ stalwart ” partisan on this side 
of the Atlantic, and level him to the class he seems to seek and suit. 

To illustrate the discursive ventures of some of the writers, and 
their want of consideration of facts as they were recorded in the cur- 
rent of events as a part of the res gest, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith, let us refer to the Official Report of General Pendle- 
ton, of Gettysburg. In that report he mentions a ridé off toward the 
Confederate right, on the afternoon of the first day, of which he made 
report to his chief: “Especially of the road to the right, believed 
to be important, towards a flank movement against the enemy in his 
new position.” On the next day he reported of our right: “I, soon 
after sunrise, surveyed the enemy’s position towards some estimate of 
the ground, and the best mode of attack. So far as, from such a 
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LORD WOLSELEY AS A MILITARY CRITIC. 3 


view, judgment could be formed, assault on the enemy’s left by our 


- extreme right might succeed, should the mountain there offer no 


insuperable obstacle. To attack on that side, if practicable, I under- 
stood to be the purpose of the commanding-general. . . I 
returned to an elevated point on the Fairfield road, which Sernidaed 
a very extensive view, and dispatched messengers to General Long- 
street and the commanding-general. Between this point and Em- 
mettsburg road the enemy’s cavalry was seen in considerable force, 
and moving up along that road towards the enemy’s main position, 
bodies of infantry and artillery accompanied by their trains.” The 
trend of other sentences in this connection goes to fortify the fact 
that the enemy was in undisputed possession of the Emmettsburg 
road till a late hour of the forenoon of the 2d. 

His account of the first day indicates a preference of the flank 
movement around the Federal left ; while the account of the second 
shows lack of confidence in the attack by our right, and manifests 
that the Federals not only occupied the Emmettsburg road, but that 
cavalry was moving between that and the Fairfield road, or Confed- 
erate lines. Some eight or nine years after this report was made, 
and several years after General Lee’s death, General Pendleton began 
a lecturing tour through the South for a memorial church. In this 
lecture he announced substantially that he made a satisfactory re- 
connaissance of the Federal position on the afternoon of the Ist ; 
that upon his report to General Lee the latter ordered an attack at 
daylight on the 2d by my troops ; that the attack ordered could and 
should have been made, and would have assured victory to the Con- 
federates. The former and correct account exposes the sophism of 
the latter. When General Lee’s order of battle was really issued, it 
indicated the Emmettsburg road as the line of direction for my at- 
tack, so that our position could only be reached by securing the road, 
and deploying to the right and left of it. As the enemy held all 
the ground over which the reconnaissance of the Ist, as claimed by 
this officer, must have been made, be passed inside his lines and 
worked among his ranks. Had he delivered this lecture then and 
there, he would probably have dispensed with more Yankees than he 
ever did afterward. His lecture was the beginning of and precipi- 
tated the Gettysburg controversy among the Confederates, who have 
tried in many new ways to elaborate and magnify alleged errors 
against me on that field, till now it has crossed the Atlantic, and ob- 
tained lodgment in the mind of one claiming, par excellence, to be 
a military critic. 

General Wilcox has stated that he knew nothing of the order for 
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4 LORD WOLSELEY AS A MILITARY CRITIC. 


attack alleged to have been issued for the early morning of the 
2d, but that he believed it. It so happened that his brigade was" 
part of R. H. Anderson’s division of the Third Corps ; that his divi- 
sion was to precede my command into line of battle ; that on its 
right we were to extend toward Round Top; that some of his regi- 
ments that were leading the division had a sharp encounter with 
Federal sharpshooterg before the way to the Emmettsburg road was 
clear. If he knew of this fight of part of his command, he could 
hardly fail to know that no reconnaissance could have been made 
over that ground the day previous, and no order issued for battle, as 
averred. 

Although there is no mention of these officers in General Wolse- 
ley’s strictures, he borrows or adopts the statements first given 
out by General Pendleton, and since followed by persons who write 
more after the style of nursery tales than of records of historical 
events. He asserts: ‘‘The Federal Army was neither concentrated, 
nor were its corps near enough to the battle-field to be concentrated, 
by the time the Confederate Army ought to have been able to attack 
them.” When I reported to General Lee on the field of the first 
day’s battle, General McLaws’s division and part of General Hood’s 
were under my command, and under orders to march as soon as the 
road, then occupied by troops of the Second Corps, was clear. They 
made a forced march, coming within four miles of Gettysburg, Mc- 
Laws arriving a little after nightfall, and Hood coming up about mid- 
night. As the plans for the next day were yet in embryo, they biv- 
ouacked on that ground. Laws’s brigade was on a detached service 
at New Guilford, and Pickett’s division was at Chambersburg, by 
orders from general headquarters. The brigade joined us about 
noon of the 2d. Pickett “arrived near the battle-field during the 
afternoon of the 2d.” Meanwhile, orders for battle were given. 
The brigade was in time to take its part in the battle, during which 
we met troops of nearly all the Federal Corps, while all were up, in 
position for action, and only failed to meet us for want of room and 
opportunity to engage, while Pickett had not been restored to my 
command, nor even within my reach. Yet the critic cites in evidence 
one Colonel Allen, and claims “incontrovertible” evidence in support 
of his point, that the Confederates were concentrated for battle be- 
fore the Federals were. The official accounts would have given not 
only positive, but more satisfactory testimony to his readers. He 
claims additional support for his prefix—‘ My Official Report,” “ Gen- 
eral Lee’s Official Report,” from my “ Official — which we have 
just now quoted. 
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General Wolseley introduces the narrative of Colonel Mosby as 
other evidence against me ; also an account given by myself of the cir- 
cumstances and causes leading to the ride of our cavalrymen around 
the Federal Army, as we marched into Maryland, “ which,” he writes, 
“General Longstreet asserts was undertaken in disobedience of his 
own orders, is unfortunate, as Colonel Mosby (page 251) shows from 
the original document, that it was made by General Longstreet’s own 
order after the question had been expressly referred to him by Gen- 
eral Lee.” Colonel Mosby did publish part of a correspondence 
between General Lee, General Stuart, and myself upon this subject- 
matter at the time it was under consideration, and then proceeded to 
put his own partial construction upon words used in my letters. His 
purpose evidently was to relieve his cavalry chief, which may palliate 
his biassed judgment. He inferred that General Lee’s instructions 
to General Stuart were, therefore, sent through General Longstreet : 

“In a letter to Stuart, Longstreet not only approves of Stuart’s 
going into Maryland around the rear of the enemy, but opposes his 
going the other route, through the Shenandoah Valley, on the ground 
that it would disclose their plans to the enemy. In concluding his 
letter, he (Longstreet) says: ‘ N.B.—TI think your passage of the Po- 
tomac by our rear at the present moment will, in a measure, disclose 
our plans. You had better not leave us, therefore, unless you can take 
the proposed route in rear of the enemy.’ . . . By ‘our rear’” 
(Colonel Mosby continues), ‘“‘ Longstreet meant through the Shenan- 
doah Valley.” 

The italics are Colonel Mosby’s. If he had considered the sec- 
ond sentence, which he quotes and emphasizes, he might have been 
able to construe the admonition, ‘“ You had better not leave us,” 
as meaning, you should proceed with us in the march through 
the Shenandoah Valley, unless you go around the enemy’s rear. 
In view of the fact that this quotation is offered in evidence that 
I did not order the cavalry to march on our right, and cross at 
Shepherdstown, as alleged in a former writing, there is less excuse 
for the forced construction now put upon it. ‘“ Not leave us,” could 
have no other meaning than to repeat the injunction first made ; 
while the first sentence of the quotation obviously referred to a dif- 
ferent move. YetColonel Mosby, in his own strictures on the want 
of conduct on the part of the officer who was left in charge, says: 
“Gettysburg might have been to Southern hearts something more 
than ‘a glorious field of grief.’” 

The authority vested in me, pro tempore, was, to decide, at the mo- 
ment of withdrawal from the mountains, between two points of cross- 
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ing east of the Blue Ridge. As it seemed very hazardous to attempt 
crossing at one of these points, besides its giving advertisement of 
our movements, the other was indicated as the only move left. At 
the same time the note clearly indicated preference for the march 
alongside my own column. In all this labored attempt to accu- 
mulate matter for historical reference—persistently made personal— 
no notice is taken of the suggestion, made in the correspondence just 
quoted from, for the cavalry commander who should be charged with the 
conduct of the part of that arm that was to be left with us, which was 
neglected. Had that suggestion been heeded it is possible that Gen- 
eral Lee would not have been so disturbed as he was when he found 
his cavalry at both ends missing, and the part that was to be on his 
left also absent. This correspondence discloses, too, that a re- 
quest was preferred that the cavalry commander to be left with us 
should report in person or by letter to my headquarters, which was 
also neglected. That one of high authority, experience, and military 
lore could suppose that a subordinate would usurp the power of his 
chief, and send the cavalry arm on a daring detached service, is some- 
thing refreshingly novel. General Wolseley attempts to parallel the 
battle at Chattanooga with that of Gettysburg. At the latter Lee’s 
line was the semi-circumference. At the former Grant was in the cen- 
tre of a semi-circumference. Grant marched three columns against 
different points of the semicircle, two for real attack, the other as a 
feint. The real attacks failed of decided progress, but drew off from 
the centre till it was so weak as to invite attack by the column sent 
asa feint. The latter seized the opportunity and decided the batile. 
From the semi-circumference at Gettysburg, three columns were 
ordered against the centre ; the right and left for attack, the middle 
column as a feint. But one column marched under the orders, and 
that the weakest. But the effort to parallel points more to the third 
day, when the Chattanooga engagement was such as just related, while 
at Gettysburg a single column was advanced against the Federal Army, 
concentrated in a position naturally strong, and heavily reinforced by 
such field defences as soldiers know well how to construct in the brief 
space of twenty or thirty hours. It would be a poor compliment to 
the Army of the Potomac to admit that any force, marched over the 
extended field used by the Confederates, could be successful, even 
with McLaws’s and Hood’s divisions in position guarding its flank. 
To have removed these, and put them in the column of assault, would 
have cleared the way for the advance of Federal troops held in check 
by Hood and McLaws, and placed our column in a cul de sac. 

It is clear that General Wolseley has read the official accounts of 
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the war, as well as those of the adventurers, since engendered by per- 
sonal feelings ; that he knows of the partial success of the first day for 
the Confederates ; that they had the strongest force in hand, and pur- 
sued the defeated Federals through the streets of Gettysburg to the 
foot-slopes of Cemetery Heights ; that pursuit was then abandoned, 
and the Federals were allowed to quietly dispose their shattered ranks 
for the occurrences of the next day ; that the Confederates had at this 
juncture two corps in hand, two-thirds of the army ; that the Federals 
had two corps, two-sevenths of their army ; that the Confederate chief 
indicated the wish to possess himself of the new position into which the 
Federals were filing, but failed to give orders to that effect; that the 
strong height to the right of this new position, of superior crown, was 
not occupied on the afternoon of the Ist, nor for some time after 
dark ; that the fact, with report of a night reconnaissance of it, was 
made from headquarters of the Second Corps to general headquar- 
ters ; that no notice was taken of the report, and that the Federals were 
permitted to occupy the height before daylight of the 2d, unmo- 
lested ; that during the night of the 1st the Federals were reinforced 
by the Second, Fifth, and Twelfth Corps, and part of the Third ; that 
the Confederates were reinforced by McLaws with part of Hood’s divi- 
sion of their First Corps ; that Pickett’s division of the corps was still 
at Chambersburg, and McLaws’s brigade of Hood’s division was on the 
march from its picket road-service (see General Ewell’s official re- 
port) ; that at nightfall of the 1st the Confederate left (Second Corps) 
was in the immediate presence of the enemy, the centre (Third 
Corps) only partially so, its right division being in between, a mile and 
a half to the rear of its intended position ; that the First Corps was 
not yet near the field upon which the enemy stood for battle. 

Informed of these facts he commences the operations of the Ist, 
while he is manifestly at a loss to find satisfactory terms of censure 
for the failure of the First Corps, with its fractional force, to dislodge 
the enemy by an early attack upon the six-sevenths of his army in 
strong positions ! 

His Third Corps was not all up in the early morn, but the part on 
the route was near enough to support any battle that could have been 
made, even at daylight, the absent column coming up in the rear of 
the Confederate force that would have been engaged under the as- 
sured early battle. 


The strained effort to find a point, in that an early attack would have : 


had coéperation that the late did not have, is far-fetched, not to say 
silly. The orders (see R. H. Anderson’s official report) were imper- 
ative, and any element that found excuse for failing to meet them 
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in the afternoon would have little difficulty in excusing failure to re- 
spond to a battle that was precipitately pitched. 

Before proceeding to meet the further strictures of General Wolse- 
ley the relations between General Lee and myself, official and other- 
wise, should be noted. 

During General Scott’s campaign from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico, it was my good fortune to meet Captain Lee on many pleas- 
ing occasions, and this service brought about as cordial and friendly 
intercourse as the difference in our ages and rank could justify. 

The moment that information reached us of General Lee’s assign- 
ment to succeed our chief, General Joseph E. Johnston (who had been 
severely hurt the day before in the battle of Seven Pines), in command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, I dispatched Colonel Moore, act- 
ing on my staff, to beg that General Lee would vigorously push to 
successful issue the decided advantage won in our battle of May 31st. 
Within an hour of his arrival on the field he called me to furnish an 
account of the battle and of the situation, when again I urged that 
we should press forward, and follow up and reap the fruits of General 
Johnston’s partial victory of the previous day. However, other coun- 
sels prevailed, and we were ordered to withdraw after nightfall, and 
resume the positions from which we had advanced to the attack. A 
few days after his assignment I was left as his next in rank, and I 
continued in that relative position to the close of the war. It was 
almost a daily habit with me, after these relations were formed, to 
visit General Lee’s headquarters, and at times several such visits 
were made ina day. On the march he usually rode by my side, and 
his camps and bivouacs were as a rule very near mine. - When 
studying an intricate problem, if he failed to see me he would send 
for me, and, after explaining the perplexity, often repeated an expres- 
sion of his: ‘‘ My mind has been applied so unremittingly to this 
question that my ideas are now swinging in acircle. I sent for you 
to know whether you can give me a lift that will help me through it.” 

If my efforts were not successful the conferences convinced him of 


a disposition to cheerfully give him the benefit of my mind as well as 


that of my sword. 

When, on the battle-field, I presumed to differ from him, it was to 
remind him of his policy previously adopted in calmer moments. I 
think that the highest authorities will class General Lee as a master 
of the science of war. That he was deeply skilled in the art of war 
the careful student may find occasion to doubt. 

Lord Wolseley should bear in mind that the Confederate Army was 
hastily gotten together, that our soldiers were hurriedly and indis- 
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criminately taken from all walks of civil life, that most of them were 
our social equals, and very many of them had never seen a soldier 
till mustered into the ranks of their companies and regiments, and 
without preparation rushed forward to meet the enemy, a majority of 
our officers having little more experience in the conduct of war than 
their men. These circumstances, with our limited armament, neces- 
sarily implying imperfect organization, impressed our soldiers, who 
knew they were battling for self-government, with a sense of their own 
great importance, of their individuality and responsibility ; removed 
the bars of the distinctions of position and rank so rigidly enforced 
in standing armies; brought the Confederates nearer to each other ; 
induced a comradeship and gave liberties not recognized by a British 
general, who is trained to regard the common soldier as a fighting 
machine, not worthy the consideration extended to our citizen soldier, 
| who knows the cause for which he fights, but fails to individualize in 
| the chief the sum and substance of self-government. 


Upon assuming command of the Army of Northern Virginia, Gen- 
eral Lee invoked the assistance of his officers in measuring the temper 
of his troops, and their’times of march and manceuvre; and asI had 
been in active service with his army about two years before he joined 
us, he called me to frank and full conference on all points of moment, 
talking freely, and inviting talk as unreservedly as if there had been 
no difference of rank between us. 
! Lord Wolseley manifests displeasure at some remarks made by 
myself relative to the battle of Chancellorsville. He is querulous and 
severe in his tone, though not altogether pointed or pertinent in 
specifications. He writes of this battle: “Most of us think that one 
- commander has seldom been more thoroughly outgeneralled by 
another than General Hooker was by General Lee at the battle of 
Chancellorsville.” A sa coup de main, every one must admit that 
in this summary he is right; but at the same time the policy and 
bearing of that battle may be explained at some future time to the 
edification of the military student. 

The obliquity of his comparison between General Jackson and my- 
self may not be so striking to the general reader as it seems to 
i General Wolseley. He fondly takes the former to his bosom asa 
| military genius, and to illustrate his preconceived idea of his hero, 
and the admirable feature of his genius, he quotes General Jackson 
as saying of General Lee: “I would follow him blindfold, any- 
where ;” while his dubio@®pleft-handed compliments come to me as 
the “carping lieutenant.’” 

Those of us who are fi 


with the high character of General 
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Jackson know that he did not always appear at his best as the hooded 
falcon. On the contrary, we claim with pride that his most brilliant 
achievements were gained when he was alone, self-reliant, and not 
“blindfold,” in the valley of Virginia, and in his march to Manassas 
in the rear of the Federal Army. 

If, when called upon to give my views by my chief or the Confed- 
erate President, a free and proper expression on the policy, strategy, 
or tactics of the Confederates can be called ‘‘ carping,” it must be 
admitted that I quite often ‘‘ carped ;” and I am now prepared to ac- 
cept with becoming grace the intended stigma as in nearer accord 
with my conception of a soldier’s duty than that of his “ beau ideal,” 


.who was willing to be led “ blindfold” into battle. 


But it would be culpable of me to leave'General Jackson in the 
awkward, unenviable attitude in which he is placed by this interest- 
ing critic. It would be as unlike General Jackson to say that he 
was ready to follow with both legs and hands cut off as to declare 
that he wished to do so “blindfold.” 

Alone, or in independent command, he was active, resourceful, vig- 
ilant, and energetic. When under his chief these great qualities 
seemed to be in abeyance, or, at least, crippled. 

When relieved of the pressure of superior authority and thrown 
upon his own resources, as it were, he seemed to suddenly rise to the 
magnitude of the occasion, and to become the bold master of his 
environment, superior to and conquering all difficulties, as we saw 
him in his march to the rear of the Federal Army near Manassas in 
1862. Great emergency and individual responsibility seemed neces- 
sary to the full development of his latent energy and powers. 

When General Burnside made his second effort to cross the Rappa- 
hannock and offer his proposed second battle (afterward called the 
‘mud march ”), General Lee was absent, in obedience to a call from 
the Richmond authorities, leaving me in full command. Upon re- 
ceiving information of active movements by the enemy, General 
Jackson reported to me at headquarters and expressed the opinion 
that it meant a move against our right by crossing the river down 
about ‘‘ Hoop Place,” and asked to have his command ordered down 
so as to be in position to dispute the march. Under the impression 
that he did not know the topographical features of that line I explained 
that the narrow neck between the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers 
was so cut up by overlapping streams and ravines as to render the 
march impracticable at that season (midwinter), and that after cross- 
ing the Rappahannock the mud flats on the south side were even more 
serious obstacles. The explanation failed to convince him that he 
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could have misjudged the enemy's plans, and when finally forbid- 
den to move his troops he “carped” out impatiently, ‘The school!” 
General Burnside had chosen the upper route through the highlands, 
but even there he found the mud so formidable that he was obliged 
to abandon the campaign before he reached his crossing-point. 
Hence the suggestive name given by his troops—‘ the Mud March.” 

The transatlantic critic censures my renunciation of the rule which 
was our guide in the conduct of the Gettysburg campaign, viz., “ of- 
fensive strategy and defensive tactics,” and endeavors to limit the 
idea to a literal application of the words by which to deduce strained 
conclusions to meet his special pleadings ; in a word, “ sticking in 
the bark.” As my authority—i.e., Napoleon to Marmont—was con- 
temporaneously given, with a statement of the principle, an unbiassed 
mind would have ungrudgingly accorded me the benefit of Napo- 
leon’s application of the controlling principle or doctrine. General 
Lee, in effect, concurred therein, and sounded the key-note of his 
campaign to the same purport in stating, “It had not been in- 
tended to fight a general battle at such a distance from our base, 
unless attacked by the enemy.” 

If Lord Wolseley had read the official accounts of our battles he 
would have known that I gave practical illustration of the force of 
his contention—‘“‘ There is a time to attack, and a time to refrain from 
attack ; a time to defend, and a time to abandon the defensive.” At 
our second Manassas, when the order was for the defensive, I as- 
sumed the tactical offensive, and we thus achieved a victory— 
plucked the flower, victory, out of the nettle, danger. In a thousand 
fights, great and small, I never shot a gun from a fortification (see 
General Lee’s official report). At Fredericksburg my guns were 
pitted to traverse against the enemy’s superior metal and position on 
the opposite bank of the river, and the brigades of my infantry which 
were engaged took advantage of a sunken road, with stone escarp- 
ment, that lay across the line selected by the enemy for his assault. 
This was my nearest approach to fighting from a fortified position. 
Moreover, the effort to place an army of invasion, which necessarily 
implies “ offensive ” strategy, into fortifications for the adversary to 
attack, is simply absurd. All there is in the premises—at least, the 
substance of all—was expressed by Napoleon when he advised that 
his officer should force the enemy to attack him in a position of his own 
choosing. 

This eminent English authority to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
I still adhere to the opinion, that Von Moltke applied practically the 
same ideas of Napoleon in the conduct of his campaign against Mc- 
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Mahon after the latter marched north, giving up the more direct route 
at Rheims between Paris and Metz, and as to the similarity of posi- 
tions, when the former seized the line near Rheims, to General Lee’s 
opportunity to seize the shorter between the Army of the Potomac 
and Washington City. At Rheims the Prussians had the shorter line 
to Paris and the shorter route to Metz. The French were compelled 
to join forces with one or the other at these points ; but with skilful 
handling of the Prussians the junction was impossible without a 
general and successful battle. The engagements at Bazeilles, La 
Moncelli, Daigny, Givonne, Floing, Illy, and Bois de la Garonne only 
serve to illustrate and emphasize the principle I assert now, and then 
(1863) contended for. They led to the position at Sedan, which 
- forced upon the French the alternative of a general battle or surren- 
der. In retrospect it seems that Von Moltke followed and exemplified 
the theory with a diligence and ability that must always command 
success. 

Before proceeding to point out an alleged error of General Lee’s 
at Fredericksburg the critic claims liberal margin for his assumed au- 
thority, on the ground that “military history can only be made use- 
ful to the student of war by a close criticism of every operation ; and 
the critic, no matter how humble, should not shrink from pointing out 
what he conceives to be the errors and mistakes made by even. the 
most renowned commanders.” This is evidently intended for home 
consumption, and to gently admonish the unsuspecting reader as to 
the opening of the flood of wisdom which the critic intends to let 
loose regarding the science and art of war. General Lee made no 
mistake at Fredericksburg. There was but one moment of that bat- 
tle when he could have assumed the offensive. That opportunity 
had been anticipated, and orders were given that two divisions on 
the right of the First Corps should move out and attack the rear 
and right of the Federals the moment they broke through General 
Jackson’s line. There was but a moment of time, and General 
Meade prudently withdrew before our troops could make the dash. 

He cites Wellington at Waterloo : “‘ Up, Guards, and at em,” which 
General Lee should have followed when the Federal attacks were re- 
pulsed ; but Lord Wolseley should remember that when the “Guards ” 
were so ordered, the enemy had only flint-and-steel muskets of sixty 
yards’ range, and field-guns of six hundred yards’ range, so that the 
“Guards ” were already “at ’em,” or so near that they could reach 
them in an assault before a second charge could be put in the guns. 
_ General Lee had a very wide field in front of him, skilfully and ad- 
vantageously covered by one hundred and fifty pieces of long-range 
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artillery, and fully eighty thousand fine, improved, long-range muskets, 
that could be rapidly discharged on a storming column. 

I fancy, however, that he only introduces this incident as an invid- 
ious comparison between British and American soldiers, and to indi- 
cate the approach of Wellington, like the versatile actress, who indi- 
cates by a mere kick that she knows it all. 

The noble lord next arraigns me at Gettysburg, coddling the ex- 
ploded theory that General Lee issued orders on July Ist for an early 
attack for the second day of that battle. Had he read the statements 
of General Lee’s staff officers, including all its most trustworthy 
members (and I may add they were not only trustworthy, but act- 
ive, tireless, and loyally devoted to him and the cause, and many of 
them lovable characters), he would have been spared the humiliation 
and unenviable responsibility of a “swift witness” ; but he evidences 
a penchant for the prepared afterthoughts and studied rdles of irre- 
sponsible persons, who endeavored to splice their meagre war records 
by romantic effusions, when they knew there was no enemy in pursuit 
of them. 

When I reported to General Lee on the afternoon of the Ist (about 
four o’clock), one of my divisions was at Chambersburg ; the other 
two were about twenty miles away ; these two, however, were on 
the march and sure to be up some time during the night. He made 
no allusion to the next day, further than to announce his purpose to 
give battle, and this was said after the opinion expressed by me that 
the enemy was filing into a position admirably suited to our plan of 
campaign. When, on the 2d, he determined upon his plan of 
battle, he put my column under the conduct of one of his engineers, 
who, on a reconnaissance, thought that he had discovered a route by 
which the march could be made out of view of the enemy. The 
troops were at his headquarters from early morn of that day and 
until he put them in motion for this march, so that they were actu- 
ally under his immediate command until his engineer officer turned 
them over to me, which was about noon. 

The critic continues : “Those who have most carefully studied Na- 
poleon’s methods and habit will think, I believe, that Napoleon in 
Lee’s place would have attacked in the early morning of July 2d, as 
Lee intended to do.” Wrong again! Could that military examplar 
have been at Gettysburg on the afternoon of the Ist, with two-thirds 
of his army in hand, knowing that his enemy was taking a position 
in plain view, upon ground that he wanted, with but two-sevenths of 
his army, and they already beaten, he would have seized Cemetery 
Heights before twilight had passed away. We knew on the afternoon 
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of the Ist that only two corps of the Federal Army, the First and 
the Eleventh, were up, that another corps was in bivouac about four 
miles away, and that another (the Third), under General Sickles, was 
approaching on the Emmettsburg road. These facts, with the assured 
synthesis that the enemy would be in position the next day, were 
conclusive of the further fact that it was there that they would be 
best prepared to receive us. Lord Wolseley virtually accepts the 
theorem that the Confederates were in a position from which they were 
forced to offer battle. This involves the concession that the Confed- 
erates were beaten before their battle was pitched ; for the gallantry of 
the most splendid soldiers cannot amend imperfect strategy—unless, 
perhaps, against General Arabi, so-called ‘ Pasha.” 

While he claims to write for the benefit of the student of the sci- 
ence and art of war, the animus appears at all times to leave no doubt 
of a vicious purpose. Harping of Gettysburg—I give him a more 
euphonious title, borrowed from the muses—he writes: ‘The 
evidence now laid before us goes to show that General Longstreet 
was not only responsible for the fact that his own wing attacked so 
late that almost the whole Federal Army was concentrated before the 
stroke was delivered, but also for the fact that he was, when the attack 
was delivered, not properly supported by the other parts of the army 
detailed to co-operate in the attack,” etc.* In this he evens up with 
a vindictive creature, who will bite himself in the hope that the 
fangs may penetrate so far as to reach his victim. The only cause 
assigned for the non-readiness of the Second Corps to “ co-oper- 
ate” with the main attack, so far as I am informed, was that Gen- 
eral Early sent two of his brigades on detached service, thus breaking 
General Ewell’s line to such extent that ‘‘ co-operation” was imprac- 
ticable. It is difficult to comprehend the logic that has led Gen- 
eral Wolseley to his conclusion, as none of the troops ordered to “ co- 
operate ” were under my authority. It is like a little trouble I once 
had at West Point. A cadet officer reported me for disobedience 
of orders. I traversed the report, and took witnesses to the super- 
intendent to prove that I had not disobeyed orders in any form, Dick 
Garnett, who fell in Pickett’s charge, being my principal witness. 
Upon looking over the records some days thereafter I found the re- 
port standing as it was originally entered. Calling again upon the 
superintendent I inquired if he needed further testimony to convince 
him that I had not violated orders. He assured me he was satisfied 
about that matter, but the officer had complained that I had smiled at 
him contemptuously. As smiling contemptuously was not likely to 

* The italics are mine. 
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call for more than one demerit, while a minimum of three attached to 
disobedience of orders, I asked for the benefit of a change in the 
wording of the report. But the superintendent disallowed my peti- 
tion, and the report stands upon the records of the Alma Mater to 
this day, ‘‘ Disobedience of orders.” 

And now it seems that my course in 1867 in honestly trying to per- 


- suade the people of the South to take hold in good faith of the re- 


construction laws of that year, and restore their States through their 
own hands and agencies to full fellowship in the Union, must have an 
ex post facto or retroactive effect, and hold me to account for the order 
of an executive officer (not under my authority, nor within miles of 
my reach) who took upon himself the responsibility to break our line 


at the most critical moment of the battle. Otempora! O mores! 


The general’s paper is burdened with little points of wickedness, but 
they seem to adjust the shoe of the “ carper” to a better fit in Merry 
England. ‘While he uses false evidence against me, liberally accept- 
ing all as truth itself, he not only rejects all that can give light to my 
side, but condemns efforts at defence as the “carpings” of unworthy 
criticism. He tries to give sublime interpretation to a ludicrous 
side-show, put in print since General Lee’s death, of course, and pict- 
uring him in tragic mood. The audience is one, a stranger to his 
camp. Time, after Pickett’s repulse. He reports, of General Lee : 
‘“*T never saw troops behave more magnificently than Pickett’s division 
of Virginians did to-day in that grand charge upon the enemy. And 
if they had been supported as they were to have been—but for some 
reason, not yet fully explained to me, were not—we would have held 
the position, and the day would have been ours.” After giving General 
Lee a moment’s pause, he further quotes him: “In a loud voice, in 
a tone almost of agony, ‘Too bad! Too bad! Oh! too bad!’” Lit- 
tle did he or his friends think that his grand figure could ever shrivel 
to such dimensions. Those of us who were most familiar at Gen- 
eral Lee’s headquarters admired his quiet, self-possessed, graceful 
bearing and dignified manner as much as his professional achieve- 
ments. ‘To picture him now in the character of a tragedian is rather 
shocking to our long-established appreciation of his character. Even 
in the moment of his supreme and mighty ‘trial at Appomattox, when 
all was tragedy around him, he so cheerily retained his composure 
and controlled his heart within himself as to command expressions 
of more than usual admiration. However, the bushwhackers were in 
the bush, so there was no audience for rehearsal but the honest- 
hearted, intrepid soldiers who had bravely followed him from Seven 
Pines to Appomattox Court House, who could never misrepresent him. 
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Other empiricals have represented that General Lee. intended 
other troops for support of Pickett’s charge than Heth’s and part of 
Pender’s divisions, and have claimed that McLaws’s and Hood’s 
divisions were intended to be withdrawn from my right and added 
to the assaulting column ; but that General Wolseley should or could 
accept such maladroit tactics as coming from General Lee is astonish- 
ingand almost incredible. My forces were drawn into their respective 
positions hours before the assault was made ; and the precise force 
was assigned for the service. General Lee rode through them two or 
three times before the order was given to advance, and saw all the 
troops, and that they were just the forces he had designated for the work. 
It is not possible, therefore, that the lachrymose story of the private 
threatricals can have any foundation in fact. 

Reporting of this fight, he says: ‘‘General Longstreet was delayed 
by a force occupying the high, rocky hills on the enemy’s extreme. 
left, from which his troops could be attacked in reverse as they ad- 
vanced. His operations had been embarrassed the day previous by 
the same cause, and he now deemed it necessary to defend his flank and 
rear with the divisions of Hood and McLaws. He was, therefore, 
reinforced by Heth’s division and two brigades of Pender’s, to the 
command of which Major-General Trimble was assigned.” * 

But let us suppose that the divisions of McLaws and Hood had 
been withdrawn and put into the column of attack. This would have 
disengaged all the troops along their front, who would have ad- 
vanced to the ground left vacant, if not further, and would have been 
in readiness to turn their batteries and muskets with deadly effect 
upon our exposed flanks and broken up the entire column, seized the 
Emmettsburg road, and anticipated the scene at Appomattox. by 
Gettysburg being the last battle of the war, and witnessing the sur- _ 
render of General Lee’s army. We know now that this would have 
been better for the Confederates, and saved all the blood and treas- 
ure thereafter poured out so freely by both sides ; but nothing could 
justify such false tactics. 

To crown his errors the noble lord introduces me at Chickamauga: 
“That at Chickamauga, Longstreet being in command -of the left 
wing, and having orders (page 652, vol. iii.) from Bragg to begin at 

«daybreak, did not (page 655) advance till noon.” It is “known and 

read of all men” that General Brage’s order for Chickamauga was 

for the attack by the right wing first, and that the left wing should 

refrain from attack until the right was in successful progress, and 

should then follow the success by a wheel to the left on his extreme 
* General Lee’s official report. 
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left as a pivot. As the attack by our right wing was repulsed, I asked 
for and obtained authority to go in alone ; I attacked and broke the 
enemy’s line, and drove back two of General Rosecranz’s corps. 

However, the public demands a victim, and while not surprised 
that some hot-head extremists in this country, who were “invisible in 
war,” should for a sinister purpose distort facts and pervert history, 
yet I confess to some amazement that a distinguished soldier in Great 
Britain should aid and abet these unscrupulous partisans in their 
wicked work. I commend the noble lord to a revision of his opin- 
ions by a careful study of the authentic records. It is a familiar rule, 
and a good one, to obtain the best evidence the nature of the case 
will admit of ; and this not from reckless penny-a-liners, who draw on 
their imaginations and their prejudices for so-called facts, but by 
going to the fountain-head, and vindicating the truths of history by 
the official reports. Much of the spurious history of the day is based 
on these misrepresentations, which are so repeated to weary itera- 
tion that they delude many honest seekers after the truth. These 
efforts to remake history will result as all such attempts usually do. 
The verdict of history with reference to a great event, like Gettysburg, 
Waterloo, or Sedan, is settled in the court of public opinion at the 
time and on the spot—dum /fervet opus—and is not likely to be re- 
versed. 


J. Lonastrreer, General C.S.A. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


II. LORD WOLSELEY ON THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


A ¥rew months ago, Lord Viscount Wolseley, Adjutant-General 
of the British Army, published a series of papers entitled, ‘An 
English View of the American Civil War,” meaning an English gen- 
eral’s view of it, as seen “through a glass darkly.” In his first ar- 
ticle Lord Wolseley reviews the somewhat mythical battle of Shiloh, 
and criticises the generals who commanded on either side. It must 
be confessed that he has done this with impartiality. He has not 
shown any special favor either to the white rose or the red. He 

- blames Grant for losing the battle, and Beauregard for not winning 
it. Herein his judgment is just on both commanders. 

Lord Wolseley adopts for his text and authority some pictorial 
war-books very popular in America, containing a fascinating assort- 
ment of camp-fire stories, told by generals to expand their victories 
and extenuate their defeats. This kind of history is unreliable ; it is 
the testimony of the parties in interest, and they give us delightfully 
false and highly flattered pictures of the battles they portray. 
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The American theatre of war was too large for the mental grasp of 
Lord Wolseley, and he makes amusing blunders owing to an erro- 
neous conception of American distances, as if he thought the whole 
field of operations was limited to a county or two lying somewhere 
between Bristol and Salisbury Plain. But when he concentrates his 
mental vision on the battle-field of Shiloh, where the whole theatre 
of conflict is within the focus of his telescope, he criticises well. He 
is then a general in the saddle, competent and calm. The value of 
his comment is weakened by a professional courtesy a trifle over- 
strained. Apologetic censure irritates the subject of it more than 
the honest, fearless truth unqualified. Lord Wolseley’s argument is 
diluted by patronizing phrases, such as, “This is not suggested as a 
censure on the actual course pursued by the staff on this occasion ;” 
*T do not, however, say this as a criticism on the generals on either 
side ;” “It is hoped that no one will imagine for a moment that I wish 
to throw a stone at General Grant,” and similar disclaimers. They 
are all needless ; Lord Wolseley stands in American opinion thus: 
we expect him to lean toward the side of Lee, partly because he 
loved the man, and sympathized with his cause, and partly because 
Lee stands for the weaker and the beaten side; but we have no 
thought that an English general will write about our battles with ill- 
will toward the generals or the soldiers of the Union. We believe 
that although he may something extenuate, he will not set down 
aught in malice. Surely the men who blunted the sword of Lee 
need not fear the pen of Wolseley! Let him say on. 

Lord Wolseley is emphatic in declaring that the blow struck by 
Johnston on Sunday morning at Shiloh was a surprise to Grant ; 
and in this the English general is right. All attempts to controvert 
this opinion will fail. The evidence to sustain it is overwhelming. 
All the denials of Grant and Sherman are swept away by Sherman’s 
letter to Grant, and Grant’s letter to Halleck ; both written on Satur- 
day, the day before the battle. There is also another fact, which, 
although never mentioned, is conclusive: Grant was not with his 
arms when the battle began. As the chief of a great political party, 
General Grant was assailed by a powerful opposition in a country 
where party spirit rages with a virulence that takes no counsel of 
justice. He was reviled as few men have ever been, yet cowardice 
was never charged agaiust him. That he was not on the battle-field 
at the very beginning of the conflict is convincing proof that he did 
not expect a fight. 

From Wolseley’s point of observation, such as it is, the English 
general sees only so much of the battle as is presented to him by 
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the pictures and descriptions in the dubious accounts written by 
generals; but there are features of the battle which that history 
conceals, and there are occult causes not easy to unveil which 
influence the fate of armies and of generals. How these affected 
Grant I will show a little further on. Asa subordinate combatant 
in the action, I wish to put on record the important fact that our 
army was not surprised at Shiloh, although our generals were. 
Many days before the battle, corporals, fresh from the farm and 
the shop, guided by military instinct alone, vigorously censured the 
generals because no preparations were making for battle. They 
said that at least the army ought to be encamped in line, trees cut 
down, and some intrenchments made. The skirmish on Friday 
evening intensified their complaints, and throughout Saturday the 
murmuring in our camp was bitter if not loud. Officers and 
even private soldiers were heard insisting that the enemy in force 
was within rifle-shot of our camp. Whatever culpability may attach to 
anybody for the surprise at Shiloh, the inferior officers and the rank 
and file are free of blame. If our generals were destitute of gener- 
alship, our corporals were not. They declared what ought to be done. 
They saw what fearful odds we were offering to the enemy. They 
saw that in our huddled and unprepared condition it was the duty 
of Johnston and Beauregard to attack us ; and, without any knowledge 
of war maxims, they expected that our enemy would do what it was 
his duty to do. Our generals were surprised at Shiloh, but our army 
was not. 

Lord Wolseley thinks that, if Beauregard had pushed his army 
forward instead of halting it at the supreme moment on Sunday 
afternoon, the Union forces would have been crowded into the 
“‘ pocket” between the Tennessee River and the creek, where they 
must have surrendered. Here again Lord Wolseley’s judgment is 
correct. In that event, nightfall would have seen our army in the 
“ pocket” of General Beauregard. It is idle to claim that at that 
time there was any potency of resistance remaining in the Union 
Army. There was very little. The result then would have been purely 
physical, not moral. The mere bodily momentum of Beauregard’s 
charging legions would have accomplished the end had he not arrested 
it by an emphatic and positive order. As to that “last line” we 
hear so much about, there would not have been any “ last line,” for 
the following reasons : 

When the Union Army had been turned by the Confederates on the 
right and on the left, the pressure on its flanks and front crumbled 
it, and its disjointed fragments reeled backward toward the river. 
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At this time the torrent of the attack was so impetuous that both 
armies were borne along together, and it was a dead heat between us 
and the Confederates into Hurlbut’s camp, about half a mile from the 
river bank, known as Pittsburg Landing. If anything, the Confeder- 
ates were a little ahead, for we were fired on by them from the 
right and left flanks of our retreating line. Here, to our amazement, 
the battle grew faint-hearted, the charge ended, and our men, making 
a rallying point of Webster’s guns, wove themselves into that bit of 
string known as the “last line.” This they stretched across a hil- 
lock, which the timid imagination of Beauregard magnified into the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

Lord Wolseley, commenting on the “surprise” of Grant, fails to 
notice the “surprise” of Beauregard. A comparison of surprises 
throws the greater culpability upon the Confederate commander. 
There was some excuse for the surprise of Grant, as I shall show. 
There was none for the surprise of Beauregard. In both cases there 
was a perverse halting of those logical powers which are essential to 
a general commanding. Grant, knowing that it was the duty of his 
enemy to attack him, doggedly resolved that an attack would not be 
made ; and the mind of the Union general resolutely halted there. 
Beauregard, knowing that it was the duty of his enemy to intrench 
and fortify, doggedly resolved that the duty had been done ; and the 
mind of the Confederate commander halted there. Neither general 
condescended to consider the alternative. Grant would not prepare 
for an attack, and Beauregard would not inquire whether his enemy 
was intrenched or not. Therefore, through this halting logic both 
generals were “surprised.” In this careless way they betted the fort- 
unes of the North and of the South. When Beauregard learned in 
the irreversible ‘‘ too late” that the “ works” from which he retired 
that Sunday afternoon had no existence, his surprise unmanned him, 
and he was never himself again. 

Lord Wolseley does not animadvert upon the Beauregard surprise, 
because he probably supposes that the true condition of the Union 
Army was concealed from General Beauregard. If so, he concealed it 
from himself. We took no pains to conceal it from him. For three 
weeks we were huddled there together in picnic fashion between 
Pittsburg Landing and Shiloh church. Strangers were coming and 
going all the time, sutlers and their clerks, servants, negroes, deck- 
hands and roustabouts from the steamboats, even women—anybody. 
It was not so far from Shiloh to Corinth as it is from Windsor to 
London. It was as easy for General Beauregard to find out our true 
situation as it is for Lord Wolseley to learn the state of affairs in the 
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camp at Aldershot. If Grant’s mistake put us in peril, Beauregard’s 
helped us out of it. 

A critical general, reviewing the history of a battle, sees only the 
physical and the more direct intellectual agencies which have pro- 
duced results, although psychological potencies may have affected the 
commanders on either side. These subtle powers held the will and 
energies of General Grant in bondage from the time he was restored 


to his command in March until after the battle of Shiloh. Meta- 


physical reasons are so unmilitary that no general would offer them 
in his own defence, and they are so dreamy and intangible that no 
commentator mentions them in reviewing the history of Shiloh. Lord 
Wolseley knows nothing of them ; and even should they intrude upon 
him, he would think them beneath criticism. Yet they dominated 
the intellect and warped the generalship of Grant from the day after 
Donelson until the day of Shiloh. 

The vision of Lord Wolseley is so limited to the actors on the field 
of battle that he never mentions the name of General Halleck, the 
real commander of the army. Not to understand the official and 
personal relations existing between Grant and Halleck is to be 
unconscious of the power that paralyzed Grant and bound him to 
inactivity. 

General Halleck, with headquarters at St. Louis, was in command of 
all the Western armies. He was called “Old Brains.” He had one 
of those ponderous, Websterian intellects, which, heavy in thought, 
are slow in action. He was displeased with Grant; he disliked him ; 
and he had a poor opinion of Grant’s military capacity. He deprived 
him of his command after the fight at Donelson, and placed him virt- 
ually in arrest. He ordered Grant to remain behind at Fort Henry, 
and we moved up the Tennessee River under the command of Major- 
General Charles F. Smith, » very great soldier, as I know from per- 
sonal association in the same regiment with him during the war with 
Mexico. Smith was taken ill soon after we arrived at Pittsburg Land- 
ing ; he was removed to Savannah for medical treatment, and died 
there. Smith’s illness may have had something to do with Grant's 
restoration to command, but the principal reason for it was a strong 
political pressure brought to bear in his favor at Washington. Hal- 
leck was compelled to put Grant again in command of the Army of 
the Tennessee. He did it grudgingly, and ina tone of reprimand, 
closing the business with some vague authority to go and “win more 
battles.” This was the same advice that the bystanders give to the 
small boy in a street fight when they recommend him to “ go in and 
win.” It is very well in its way, and when heartily given amounts to 
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encouragement, but it hardly reaches the military grade of an order 
from a commanding general to a subordinate commander. Know- 
ing Halleck’s dislike of him, Grant was afraid to take affirmative ac- 
tion, believing that it would subject him to the censure and the con- 
teinptuous criticism of Halleck. 

Because Lord Wolseley did not have all the conditions of the prob- 
lem before him, his reasoning and conclusions regarding the sur- 
prise are incomplete. He thinks that Grant’s authority was untram- 
melled, but in this he is in error. He also makes the mistake of 
considering Grant and Sherman as they were afterward, and not as 
they were then. He says, ‘It would seem that Grant and Sher- 
man before Shiloh were contemplating an offensive, not a defensive 
campaign.” They were contemplating nothing in the sense of devis- 
ing strategy. As for Sherman, he had no authority to contemplate ; 
and Grant had very little. Sherman was only a brigadier-general in 
command ofa division. Halleck did the “contemplating.” Grant 
had enough authority to make him responsible for disaster, but not 
enough to make his own strategy. He was like Dumouriez at the 
head of an army in the field, commanded by the Directory at Paris; 
with this difference, that in Grant’s case the Directory at St. Louis 
was one man, and he, at least, a soldier. 

It was never contemplated that Grant should command the united 
armies on the arrival of Buell. Halleck was to command them in 
person, and attack the enemy at Corinth. Itis not likely that Buell 
would have taken orders from Grant, or Grant from Buell. The very 
imminence of Halleck disabled Grant, so that he dared not originate 
anything, nor venture to act except in a negative way. He was al- 
ways oppressed by the vague intention of Halleck to ‘‘come down 
himself in a day or two.” The mere possibility that the general-in- 
chief will come down and assume command the day after to-morrow, 
or some time next week, or at any indeterminate future time, para- 
lyzes the genius of the commander present with the troops, especially 
if he believes that the general-in-chief will disapprove of whatever 
he may do. In such a case the subordinate commander is riveted 
to a policy of inaction. The authority to “look after the boys till 
I get there” amounts to an order to do nothing. Grant at this time 
was the commander of an army in the field, with his hands, not phy- 
sically, but metaphysically tied behind him. MHalleck did come 
down and assume command, but not until after the battle. Johnston 
and Beauregard had anticipated him, and had most uncourteously 
attacked his army without consulting his convenience, which, in this 
tragedy of surprises, was a “surprise ” to Halleck. 
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How could the mere shadow of Halleck prevent Grant from in- 
trenching at Shiloh? This way: suppose that Grant had fortified his 
camp, and Johnston, on that account, had abandoned his intention to 
attack. Buell would have joined Grant at his leisure, and Halleck 
would have taken the command of the united armies. In that case, 
it is as certain as anything incapable of demonstration can be certain, 
that Halleck would have censured Grant for intrenching. He would 
have said that the army should have been drilling instead of digging, 
and that the very act of intrenching was a sign of weakness and tim- 
idity, demoralizing to the troops. Harder than the censure would 
have been the ridicule. Grant would have been laughed at for wast- 
ing the time and labor of the soldiers in fortifying against an enemy 
powerless to attack. He would have been caricatured, with a shovel 
instead of a sword in his hand; and very likely his military career 
would have ended in a popular chorus of derision. In the United 
States ridicule is merciless and fatal. 

Those reasons are not offered in justification, but as explanations and 
excuses. Grant should have done what ordinary prudence and the ele- 
mentary principles of war commanded him to do. Subtle and intangi- 
ble as those metaphysical agents appear to be, they were potential in 
the campaign, and they ought to be considered when we are criticis- 
ing Grant. When Halleck did come down and assume command, he 
reduced Grant to the ranks. He gave him no command, not even a 
division. He did not appoint him chief of staff, nor intrust him with 
any duty. He allowed him to lag superfluous in the rear, among 
the camp-followers, in the humiliating situation of that useless and 
absurd non-combatant known as the ‘‘ second in command,” without 
any command at all. Halleck advanced against Corinth by means of 
geometrical holes in the ground called “ parallels” and ‘‘ approaches.” 
Beauregard sat ‘high up in his “ donjon keep ” smoking his pipe and 
watching Halleck dig. When, after weary weeks of this, General 
Halleck had “approached ” Corinth near enough to open fire, Beau- 
regard bade us good-morning, and left. For this bit of engineering 
General Halleck was appointed commander-in-chief of the army, 
with headquarters at Washington. He then left us; and Grant, for 
the first time, became a real commander, with right of strategy and 
freedom of will. 

Lord Wolseley accepts the shoulder-strap account of Shiloh with 
chivalrous confidence in its truth. This is creditable to his heart, at 
least ; but his understanding was imposed on when he advised the 
volunteer officers of England to study this “admirable narrative ;” 
and he was all astray when he wrote, “We are able to see better how 
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the swirl and whir of the battle surged round different parts of the 
field, by having laid before us the statements of what each actor saw 
and did in the performance of his own part.” The “ statements ” of 
what each actor did at Shiloh are not to be relied on, for no other 
historical event has been so distorted by the statements of the drama- 
tis persone. Those statements, like the testimony of an accomplice, 
are not to be accepted unless corroborated by other and more credi- 
ble evidence. Strangely enough, the Munchausenism of Shiloh has 
become temporary history not only without corroboration, but despite 
the fact that it is contradicted by all the moral certainties, and by 

that circumstantial evidence which human ingenuity cannot fabricate, — 
and human cunning has not power to destroy. Here is a bit of the 
raw material out of which the Shiloh history is made. This is a lit- 


eral extract from the report of General Prentiss, written at his home 


in Illinois six months after the battle. General Prentiss commanded 
a division, and after showing what hard fighting his men did during 
the whole of Sunday under a tremendous fire, he says : 

“This position I did maintain until four o’clock, when General 
Hurlbut, being overpowered, was forced to retire. . . . When 
the gallant Hurlbut was forced to retire, General Wallace and myself 
consulted and agreed to hold our positions at all hazards, believing 
that we could thus save the army from destruction ; we having been 
now informed for the first time that all others had fallen back * the 
vicinity of the river. . . 

“ Perceiving that I was about to be surrounded, I determined to 
assail the enemy, which had passed between me and the river, charg- 
ing upon him with the entire force. I found him advancing in mass, 
completely encircling my command, and nothing was left but to 
harass him and retard his progress as long as possible. This I did 
until 5.30 p.m., when, finding that further resistance’ must result in 
the slaughter of every man in the command, I had to yield the fight. 
The enemy succeeded in capturing myself and 2,200 rank and file, 
many of them being wounded.” 

Five regiments surrendered with Prentiss, their entire strength at 
the beginning of the battle amounting to about three thousand men. 
According to this report they had been fighting from eight o’clock in 
the morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, not under cover, but 
in the open field, and had maintained their part in the line intact 
against the repeated assaults of the vigorous enemy in front of them, 
and had repulsed him in three separate charges. Of course such 
feats could not be done without a frightful sacrifice in killed and 
wounded, After four o'clock, according to this report, they fought 
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the battle alone, sacrificing themselves ‘‘to save the army from de- | 


struction.” Completely encircled by the enemy, and galled by his 
fire from every direction, they stood up against him for another hour 
and a half, and then surrendered. 

That fairy tale breaks under the supreme test of sacrifice, the list 
of killed and wounded. Lord Wolseley will laugh at the imposture 
of which he has been the victim, and he will hardly believe the fig- 
ures when they tell him that the sum total of all the “slaughter” for 
the day suffered by those regiments, including the hour and a half 
when they were “encircled ” by the Confederate Army, was 100 killed : 
4 officers and 96 rank and file, about one man in thirty. In the face 
of those figures where was the need to hurry about surrendering to 
escape slaughter? At the rate of “slaughter” suffered up to the mo- 
ment of surrender, it would have taken the Confederate Army nearly 
thirty days to kill them all. Leaving the genuine bits of tragedy 
out of it, which are melancholy enough, the rest reads like a report 
that might be made by the captain of H. M. S. Pinafore, supposing 
that famous man of war had been “ encircled,” peppered, and captured 
by a hostile fleet. 

In the bravest division there is always one regiment braver than 
the rest, and more eminent in sacrifice than any other. So it was at 
Prentiss’s Thermopyle. One regiment, after Prentiss and all the 
others had surrendered, fought the whole Confederate Army for fif- 
teen minutes. Here is an extract from.the report of the colonel, 
made, not to the military authorities, but to the governor of his 
State. After describing the destructive fire under which his regi- 
ment had suffered from eight o'clock in the morning until a quarter 
to five in the evening, he says : 

“And here, for the third time that day, the Fourteenth engaged 
with the enemy. After less than half an hour we repulsed them and 
made a short advance, which revealed to me the facts of our posi- 
tion. . . . The enemy were now attacking us in the rear; Gen- 
eral Prentiss having already surrendered with a part of his command, 
the Fourteenth was left in advance of all that remained, but com- 
pletely enclosed, and receiving the enemy’s fire from three directions. 
The regiment still kept its ranks unbroken, and held its position fac- 
ing the enemy, but the men were almost completely exhausted with 
a whole day of brave and steady fighting. It was useless, therefore, 
to think of prolonging a resistance which could only have wasted 
their lives to no purpose, and at about a quarter to six p.m., I surren- 
dered them and myself prisoners of war.” 

This regiment was about 500 strong, and from the report of the 
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colonel we naturally expect a list of casualties like that suffered by 
the light brigade at Balaclava; but when we search among the 
archives at Washington we find that the entire losses of the regi- 
ment in the whole battle amounted to only thirty-seven ; nine killed 
and twenty-eight wounded; and amongst them there was not one 
officer. In all that sanguinary ten hours’ fighting, during nearly 
two hours of which the regiment formed part of a division fighting 
alone, ‘“‘encircled” by an army, and during a quarter of an hour of 
which it fought absolutely alone against 35,000 men assailing it on 
three sides, not an officer received a scratch, and only nine men were 
killed. 

To the English mind such exaggeration in an official report would 
be a serious matter ; but the American sense of humor is very keen, 
and the more solemn a subject is, the more a burlesque of it is en- 
joyed, The more impudent the irreverence, the keener is the wit. 
The impostor and his dupes enjoy the fun together. That colonel 
will laugh as heartily as anybody at the grim comedy in Prentiss’s 
report and hisown. Ata subsequent period of the war, a captain, 
reporting the part taken by his company in an engagement, said, — 
“‘T repulsed the enemy three times, and should have repulsed him 
again, but at this critical moment I was unfortunately killed.” Being 
reprimanded for this absurd and disrespectful way of reporting a 
battle, he replied that it was no more absurd than General Prentiss’s 
report of the battle of Shiloh. With artless confidence Lord Wolse- 
ley gives full praise and credit to ‘ the statements of what each actor 
saw and did in the performance of his own part.” As well review 
the War of the Roses from the statements of Captain Sir John Fal- 
staff concerning what he did at the battle of Shrewsbury. 

Then, were not those deeds of heroism done? Yes, but not by 
the ‘‘ claimants.” They were done by men who boasted not. From 
the “‘ Bivouac of the Dead,” from the graves in the “ Hornets’ Nest,” 
comes the testimony under whose fiery truth those bombastic state- 
ments 

‘*Shall dissolve, 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 


Although there may have been some difference in the quality of 
the higher officers, there was little difference in the fighting texture 
of the rank and file. The inequality in achievement was due to ac- 
cident alone. Still, by reason of this very accident the brunt of the 
battle was borne by Hurlbut’s men, if such a “statement” may be 
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made concerning any particular division on the field. Hurlbut’s 
division, so ironically “ gallant ” as to ‘‘retire,” leaving Prentiss to 
fight the battle alone for two hours, lost more men in killed and 
wounded than any other division, although it was the smallest there, 
except McClernand’s, and smaller than Prentiss’s by 600 men In 
Pugh’'s brigade of Hurlbut’s division five men out of every nineteen 
were hit; and in one regiment of it five men out of every twelve were 
either killed or wounded. No other brigade in the army suffered so 
heavily. These figures are from the lately published records on file 
in the War Department. : 

Surely there was reputation enough for everybody won “at the 
cannon’s mouth ” in that memorable battle. The soldiers need not 
steal glory from each other. See what they did on Sunday. Sud- 
denly, as they lay all ina heap on the banks of a deep and rapid 
river, without any preparation for battle, and without even a com- 
mander on the field, attacked by an army of greater numbers, in 
perfect line of battle, and well commanded—in the face of these great 
odds, the Union forces stubbornly contested every inch of ground, 
although the larger part of two divisions lying en picnic at the front 
had been broken and scattered by the unexpected onset. Presenting 
successive lines of resistance to the enemy according to the luck of 
the ground, they made a drawn battle of it as the sun went down. 
Few finer things than that have ever been done by any soldiers in any 
land. There is hardly anything in history more sublime than the re- 
sistance made by the Union troops on Sunday, although the resistance 
offered by the Confederates on Monday is a grander achievement still. 
Exhausted by the tremendous battle of Sunday, they lay on the 
ground all night in the pouring rain, harassed and disturbed by the 
exploding shells which the gunboats dropped in among them every 
half hour during the night. Hungry and chill they sprang into their 
places at break of day to meet their enemy of the day before reinforced 
in the night by another army of 30,000 men and by a fresh division of 
7,700 men. Stubbornly they fought all day against those discourag- 
ing odds, charging us a very high price for every bit of territory 
yielded up. Keeping a bayonet front all day, they made a drawn 
battle of it as the sun went down. A candid enemy will not withhold 
from heroism like that its well-earned meed of praise. 

The battle of Monday was fought in the Union camp ; not any of it 
was fought on the ground occupied by the Confederates on Saturday 
night. When we had pushed them on to their own premises, we 
were glad to let them alone. No attempt was made to follow them 
beyond the camp-ground of the Union Army. Not even on Tuesday 
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was any pursuitattempted. It is true that on that day General Grant 
ordered a regiment of cavalry to proceed on the road toward Corinth. 
For what purpose ? In pursuit? No, to peep through the key-hole 
and report. In the language of Grant’s own order, “‘ to see if the enemy 
has retreated.” On this order the Confederates may claim a drawn 
battle, and rest their case. No fair-minded friend or foe, certainly 
no soldier, will ask any more convincing proof. General Grant de- 
scribes the battle as a contest between ‘Southern dash and Northern 
pluck.” Nonsense! What finer pluck was ever shown by the Ameri- 
can or the British race than was exhibited by the Confederates at 
Shiloh on the second day of the fight? The dash and pluck were 
mutual, for the men of both armies were alike descendants of the men 
who fought on opposite sides at Naseby and at Marston Moor, at 
Towton and at Barnet.. From beginning to end it was a thoroughly 
English fight. 
M. M. General U.S.A. 
CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS CROSS-PURPOSES. 
I.— Bosom Frrenps. 


“‘T sHatt have a bad quarter of an hour when I break it to the gov- 
ernor,” said Lieutenant Richard Nevins to his friend, Alfred Beamish, 
as they strolled along the esplanade at Trabue, Florida, one balmy 
Christmas-eve. 

Their ship, the Oskaloosa, had dropped anchor six weeks previous- 
ly, in Charlotte Harbor, and on the morrow would sail for the Navy 
Yard at Pensacola. 

Lieutenant Nevins would not go with her, however, as he had ob- 
tained a furlough in order to recuperate, off duty, from typhoid fever, 
with which he had been suffering when the vessel had arrived at 
Trabue, after a two years’ cruise along the coast of South America 
and among the West India Islands. 

“The old gentleman has rather a peppery temper, hasn’t he?” in- 
quired Beamish, the purser of the Oskaloosa. 

‘Well, I should say so! He’saterror! And you can’t turn him 
from the error of his ways, either,” Dick answered, with a smile, 
tossing away his cigar, the odor of which was overborne by the per- 
fume of roses, honeysuckles, and other flowers, and especially by the 
heavy and penetrating scent of the delicious bergamot and lemon 
trees. They had reached the end of the esplanade, fronting the 
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Hotel Punta Gorda, and both involuntarily paused to admire two 
beautiful girls, attired in brightly colored summer dresses, who, at 
the door of the hotel, were assisted into an open carriage by a couple 
of gentlemen. 

“Lord! how lovely the women are here!” exclaimed the purser, 
rapturously, 

Then, resuming their promenade, Beamish, again referring to his 
friend’s trouble, said : 

“Why did you put off telling him till the eleventh hour?” 

“‘ Because it didn’t occur till the eleventh hour,” answered Dick, 
lighting a fresh cigar. ‘‘ We have only been engaged for two weeks. 
The governor has been in Europe for two years, and was on the 
point of leaving for home when I got on my feet again—and engaged. 
So we concluded not to tell him about my intended marriage till 
we saw him. He ought to have arrived this morning. I can’t think 
why he didn’t. But in any event he will be here in time for our 
Christmas-dinner, and then I shall have to face the music.” 

“T’d rather be in my own shoes than yours, Dick ; but I never quite 
understood—being on leave at the time—how you came to meet the 
widow, and to be taken to her house.” 

“Oh, old McArdle, her husband, and our family are friends of long 
standing, from away back, although I hadn’t seen Mrs. McArdle since 
I was a boy until, hearing of the arrival of my ship, she came to in- 
quire about me. Finding me sick, she requested leave to take me to 
her home, and there she gave me that care and attention which alone 
saved me from the grave.” 

‘And on recovering you popped the question?” 

The lieutenant nodded. 

‘* Well,” said the purser, thoughtfully, “ gratitude, I admit, is quite 
the proper caper ; but carrying it to the point of marrying a woman 
old enough to be your mother is something J should never have done.” 

Nevins reddened as he said, ‘I never thought about her age, but 


j only of her kindness, tenderness, and evident fondness for me.” 


“She is more fond of you than you of her, I suspect, Dick.” 

The young officer was silent, and his friend continued : 

“It’s always so in love and kissing. As the French say, ‘One holds 
the cheek ; the other presses it.’ But is there any reason except dis- 
parity in age why your respected but irascible parent should object 
to the widow ?” 

“No; but upon that one point he will be very set. For the rest, 
she is rich, while I am but a poor lieutenant. But I shall have a snug 
fortune after awhile.” 
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“‘T understand—your father-——” 

“Yes. The family relations are strangely interwoven, my father 
being the guardian of her children.” 

“Children!” exclaimed Beamish. ‘“ Has your intended a family ?” 

Dick sighed as he answered, ‘“‘ Yes, two daughters ; the youngest, 
Jessie, a very imp of mischief—an enfant terrible—in her ninth year. 
The eldest, Constance, has just finished her education at Vassar.” 

“ Finished her education! Then she must be grown up!” 

“T think she is about seventeen. We were playmates as children, 
but I don’t suppose I should know her now if I saw her. Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle wrote to the governor to bring Constance home with him, and 
in future she will live with her mother——” 

“ And father ; don’t forget that, Dick. In becoming the husband 
of a lady forty-six years of age, you also become the father of a daugh- 
ter just five years younger than yourself.” 

Dick detected the covert smile which his friend tried to hide, and, 
flinging away his half-consumed cigar, exclaimed, in a tone of annoy- 
ance, “ Hang it all, Al, if you are going to poke fun at me instead 
of helping me with your counsel, why” 

“My dear boy,” Beamish said, interrupting him, “I am afraid no- 
body’s counsel can help you now. In yielding to a sick boy’s fancy 
for this elderly, if fascinating lady, you have put yourself into such a 
deep hole that no one can pull you out, and there’s trouble—big 
trouble—ahead of you.” 

**T don’t see how or why,” answered Dick, who for all his brave 
words was made secretly uneasy by his friend’s prognostications. 

“ Well, first with your father ;” Dick winced; ‘‘ then with the 
widow, for such an unnatural union is sure to bring unhappiness, 
especially if complicated by the presence of a daughter of your own 
age. You have been rash, Dick, my boy; very, very rash, even for 
such a hot-headed, devil-may-care fellow as you are. Isn’t there any 
way to get around it?” 

“Tf you mean by that to break my word to the noble creature who» 
saved my life, I reply: No, there isn’t any way of that kind to get 
around it. Iam grateful—deeply, everlastingly grateful—to her, and 


having promised to marry her shall do so, as any other man of 
honor would.” 


Beamish shook his head disconsolately. 

“Tm afraid it’s a bad business, my friend, since you speak of 
gratitude and honor, but never once of love. Come now, be candid ; 
do you love Mrs. McArdle? ” 

“Certainly not,” Dick replied, with a promptitude that made his ~ 
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friend turn his head away to hide a smile ; ‘‘ that is—I mean I do 
not feel for her any wild, absorbing, or tumultuous passion. I must 
say I regret this just a little, asI, like every other young fellow, have 
had my ideal, and poetic dreams of the woman I should marry. I had, 
too, a conviction that I should fall in love at first sight. My boyish 
fancy—I may say hope—was that a rare and radiant maiden would 
unexpectedly appear before me, in some strange and romantic man- 
ner, and take my heart by storm. Instead of which——” Dick inter- 
rupted himself with a sigh. ; 

“Instead of which you are going to marry, in the most common- 
place manner, a prosaic, well-preserved, elderly widow with two daugh- 
ters. Well, what do you want, boy?” This to a messenger-boy, who 
stopped in front of them. 

“ Lieutenant Richard Nevins,” the boy answered, reading the super- 
scription on a letter which he held out. 

‘‘Give it to me,” said Nevins, snatching it in his impatience. 

“My father’s here!” he said to Beamish, after hastily reading it. 
‘‘ He’s at the hotel, instead of the widow’s house. I don’t see why, 
but as I wasn’t on hand to meet him on arriving, I am glad of a chance 
to make a clean breast of it before he hears it from Mrs. McArdle, 
for with his infernally hot temper he might make a scene with her.” 

“Well, good-bye, Dick ; I wish you well out of it. I mean—I hope 
you'll win your father’s consent without the trouble you anticipate.” 

“Thanks, Al, and good-bye,” returned the lieutenant, and after 


clasping hands with his friend he hurried to the Hotel Punta Gorda. 


Il.—Faruer anv Sov. 

Arter so long a separation the greetings between General Nevins 
and Dick were naturally very cordial. Then the lieutenant inquired 
if his father had not brought Constance, and why he had not accepted 
Mrs. McArdle’s invitation to become her guest. 

“Oh, yes, I brought the girl home safe and sound, and left her 
with her mother,” was the reply ; “‘and then I came here for the 
night, because I had something to say which I preferred not to say 
under her roof.” 

“Just my case.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the elder Nevins, “what is it?” Dick grew 
confused, fumbled nervously with his watch-chain, and could not 
utter a word. The bluff soldier soon lost patience and demanded, 
“Have you lost your tongue? Whatisit? Come, out with it, and 
let’s get it over.” 

. Thus urged, Dick blurted out, “I’m going—to—be—married !” 
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“Married! You, Master Dick! To some Southern beauty?” 

Dick nodded. 

“So that’s what has kept you here and made you telegraph you 
were too ill and weak to meet me in New York on my arrival, and 
made me jounce all the way to Florida to see my poor sick boy!” 

“ After knocking all over Europe, dad, what’s a trip to Florida to 
a hale old gentleman like you?” 

General Nevins was quick to reply : ‘I’m only fifty-two, but I sup- 
pose a man of that age seems a Methuselah to a young jackanapes 
like you ; but I don’t growl about the journey, as I should have come 
anyhow to see Mrs. McArdle in reference to Constance. You re- 
member her?” 

“ Yes, sir, as a child ; but I don’t believe I should know her now.” 

«Well, you will have all the rest of your life to become acquainted 
with her, as she is going to be your mother.” 

“My mother!” echoed the lieutenant, innocently. ‘My mother ! 
how ?” 

“By becoming my wife—that’s how.” 

“Your wife!” the lieutenant cried, bounding from his chair in 
sheer astonishment. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me you are going to 
marry a chit of a girl like that!” 

“Speak a little more respectfully of the young lady, please,” said 
the general, in a tone of displeasure. ‘‘ Have you any objection to 

my marrying ? 

“ None, sir, none, On the contrary, s offer you my heartiest con- 
gratulations, only” 

“Only what ?” 

“’Pon my soul, it’s too ridiculous,” Dick answered, dropping back 
into his seat and bursting into a laugh. 

General Nevins frowned and demanded what he was “ roaring at,” 
and what he considered “ too ridiculous ? ” 

“Why your marrying a woman thirty-five years younger than 
yourself. Ever since I can recollect anything, I remember how bitter 
you were about any disparity in age in married couples.” 

“* Oh,” replied the general, “ my bitterness was only against women 
marrying men younger than themselves.” 

Thus reminded of his own case, Dick’s hilarity suddenly vanished, 
and he asked, very seriously, ‘‘ What difference does it make on 
which side the seniority exists, so long as it does exist ?” 

*‘A great deal,” was the reply. ‘“ Perhaps I shouldn’t feel so 
strongly about it, if I hadn’t myself made the mistake of marrying a 
woman fifteen years older than myself. The best part of my youth 
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was passed tied to the apron-strings of an old woman, and humoring 
her whims. Now I mean it to be just the other way.” 

‘*T don’t see how she came to accept you,” said Dick, unguardedly, 
giving voice to a thought. 

“Thank you,” returned his father, gruffly. 

‘“‘T mean,” stammered Dick, “only because of your greater age. 
In every other respect any woman would be glad to marry you, and, 
for the matter of that, you are very young-looking for fifty-two, and 
handsome still.” 

“Thank you,” replied the general, somewhat mollified. ‘ You 
see, all the time she has been at school Constance has looked to me 
for everything, her mother living here. She saw no other man inti- 
mately.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it.” 

“No, it don’t, either,” said the old man, sharply ; ‘she told me 
on the cars coming here that she would be afraid to marry a young 
man, as he might be jealous, or a flirt, or both, and make her miser- 
able, and that she would sooner be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave. Upon that hint, like Othello, I spoke.” 

The comparison of his fat, middle-aged, gray-whiskered father with 
the fiery and romantic Moor, was too much for Dick’s risibilities, and 
he coughed till he was red in the face to cover the laughter which 


‘convulsed him. Nevins senior was at a loss to determine whether his 


son was laughing or coughing, and, with a view to finding out, re- 
marked : 

“You have a d——d bad cough.” 

“Yes—terrible—it comes on in sudden paroxysms, like this.” 

“ There’s a ha! ha! in it that sounds suspiciously like—— 

‘*Whooping-cough ?—exactly,” interrupted Dick, nearly choking 
with suppressed laughter. 

The general passed it over without further comment, and said: 
“And now that I have informed you of my matrimonial intentions, 
perhaps you will tell me who the girl is you are going to marry.” 

“She’s not—a—girl,” stammered Dick. 

‘You're not going to espouse a boy, are you?” 

“No, oh, no, sir—only—it’s strange, isn’t it, how tastes differ ? 
You are going to marry a girl young enough to be your daughter, 
while Iam going to marry a lady-——” 

“Old enough to be your grandmo-cher ?” 

“Oh, no, she’s not old enough for that. There’s only twenty- 
four years’ difference in our ages.” 

“Ob; indeed! A mere trifle!” said the elder Nevins, with what 
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he tried to make biting sarcasm. ‘‘And this in spite of my warn- 
ings and teachings! Why, why, the old creature must be in her 
dotage to take for husband a boy like you. And you—you!” he 
began to splutter, with his increasing rage—‘‘to think that a son 
of mine should have been such an idiot! What, in the name of 
heaven, made you do such a mad thing?” 

Dick replied demurely, ‘‘I preferred being an old woman’s darling 
to a young girl’s slave.” 

‘** What’s the name of the old fool?” 

‘* What old fool, papa?” 

“You know well enough whom I mean ; and stop that grinning, and 
don’t papa me. Who is the venerable damsel?” 

‘* She’s not a damsel, she’s a widow.” 

‘‘Good Lord!” groaned the general. ‘A widow! with a large and 
interesting family, no doubt.” 

“No, sir, only two daughters—one of whom is named Constance 

McArdle.” 

“The mother of my Constance! Do you mean that you are going 
to marry her?” 

“With your consent, father.” 

“You will never get it—never. Why, Florence McArdle was young 
when I was. She’s at least twenty-five years older than you are.” 

‘ That’s no worse than your bride, who is thirty-five years younger 
than you are.” 

“That's a totally different matter.” 

‘“*T don’t see it.” 

“That's because,” said the general, quietly, having made a suc- 
cessful effort to control his temper, ‘‘you’re infatuated with the 


. woman. It often happens that a boy tumbles head over ears in love 


with a woman years older than himself. I did, and married in haste 
and repented at leisure ; and so will you.” 

“JT don’t think so,” responded Dick. 

‘Time will show,” answered his father. “If it were any ofher 
woman than Mrs. McArdle I might feel disposed to let you suffer the 
consequences of your folly.” 

* Have you anything to urge against the lady of my choice, father ? 
She is handsome, amiable, kind-hearted, wealthy, and———” 

“And forty-six or more,” broke in the general. ‘‘I admit that 
she would be a catch for any man of a suitable age to her own, but it 
would make me a laughing-stock to be the father-in-law of a woman 
of her years. On that score, if no other, I should have to refuse my 
consent. Don’t you see it’s absurd ?” 
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“No more absurd than for me to have a stepmother younger than 
I am.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the general; ‘such a marriage as mine occurs 
every day, and awakes no comment. While such a one as yours— 
ha! ha!” the general leaned back in his chair and shouted with 
laughter. ‘“Ithink—ha! ha! I’ve caught your whooping-cough.” 

“IT don’t see what you're laughing at,” said Dick, sullenly. 

“Don’t you? Ha! ha! Ata little picture in my mind's eye, of you 
and your wife about twenty years hence—you, still elastic, light-footed, 
young, handsome, and dashing, with your wife by your side creeping 
along, a toothless, palsied old dame, crippled with age and rheuma- 
tism. Ha! ha!” 

“ A very amusing sketch indeed,” returned Dick ; ‘“ but I shall be 
consoled by the companion-picture of you and your wife—you turned 
seventy, hobbling along with the aid of a cane, with white locks, bent 
back, and a hollow, graveyard cough. She, not yet forty, graceful, 
young, fleet, and still attractive, casting alluring looks over your 
round shoulders at a throng of admirers of her own age. Ha! ha!” 

The general did not relish the way in which his son had turned the 
tables on him. 

“‘Come, come,” he said, gravely, “there’s no use bandying words 
any longer. Be advised by me—I speak only for your own happi- 
ness—give up this crazy freak of marrying your grandmother.” 

“Willingly, if you will break off with your granddaughter.” 

“Very well,” said the general, ignoring the proposition, “since 
you refuse to obey me, I will remonstrate with this antediluvian 
widow.” 

“All right, father, and while you are remonstrating with the 
mother, I'll try and make the daughter listen to reason.” 

Nevins glanced at his son, and took in his slight, graceful form, his 
frank, handsome, smiling face—the very impersonation of a charming 
sailor lad—such as all women admire, and a large majority love, and 
was not reassured by the sight. 

‘“*No,” he said, hastily, ‘‘no one shall remonstrate but me.” 

“ That’s hardly fair,” laughed Dick. ‘At least you will introduce 
me to my—mother.” 

“Oh, stop your chaffing !” growled the general, as the door opened, 
and the supper the traveller had ordered was announced. Arm-in- 
arm, and, in spite of their tiff, the best of friends, father and son re- 
paired to the dining-room. 
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Tl.—Moruer anp Davauter. 


Curistmas in Florida somewhat resembles a Fourth of July in the 
North. Some of the natives celebrate the day with fireworks, fire- 
crackers, and torpedoes. Others make up “ fish-fries,” “‘ water-melon 
parties,” and picnic in the grand old forests or on some of the beau- 
tiful islands, lakes, or river banks. Often they come upon a herd of 
deer feeding in the woods, pressing under foot as they fly from 
human presence the green, feathery blossom of the scrub palmetto, 
with its strong odor of vanilla. On Christmas-night the people 
gather around a large Christmas-tree, which is placed in a church 
or in a hall. They do not generally have Christmas-trees in their 
homes, but hang their presents on the public tree. The wit of the 
village is chosen to distribute the gifts, and by his remarks adds 
much to the fun and enjoyment of this pretty custom. 

Christmas-morning came. Mrs. McArdle had shown Constance 
the beautiful white muslin robe which Jessie was to wear on the oc- 
casion of the distribution ; all the family gossip had been gone over, 
and at last the mother and daughter came round to the most impor- 
tant piece of news. Somehow or other it was told, and for a moment 
or two they stared at each other in speechless astonishment. The 
widow was the first to find her voice. 

“What! you Constance!” she said; “you are going to marry 
that old man!” 

“ As surely as you are going to marry that young man,” replied 
Constance, outwardly calm, but filled with inward trepidation. 

“Tam very sorry to hear it. Perhaps the fault is in a measure 
mine for not warning you against an early marriage, above all with 
one so much older than yourself.” 

“It seems to me, mother,” said Constance, tentatively, “ that I have 
heard you say my father was much your senior.” 

‘So he was, and that is the very reason why I would do almost any- 
thing to prevent your wrecking your happiness by a similar mistake. 
I blame it all upon that horrible, misleading old proverb, that ‘It is 
better to be an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.’” 

“And wasn’t it?” inquired Constance. 

“ No, it was not,” rather tartly replied Mrs.“McArdle. ‘There is 
no such thing as an old man’s darling, except himself. He marries a 
young girl because, vampire-like, he aims’ to be rejuvenated by her 
youth, and to obtain a pliable and submissive nurse—one who will be 
easily moulded, as an older woman with a fixed character would not 
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be. An old man’s darling, indeed! an old man’s slave they mean. 
You do not love this old man, Constance ; that is impossible.” 

The young girl did not gainsay this, and her mother continued : 

“ By marrying him before your heart really awakens, you shut out 
of. your life forever all the romance and delight of the sweet passion 
of love—that one brief glimpse of heaven upon earth. Being a good 
woman you will, of course, be a faithful wife, yet that will not save 
you from the misery his jealousy will inflict upon you. Knowing 
his own deficiencies, and the charm and irresistible attraction youth 
has for youth, your old husband will be frightfully jealous of every- 
body in general, if of no one in particular. He will deny you all 
the innocent enjoyments proper to the springtime of life. If you 
coax him to take you to a ball, you will not dare dance because only 
young men dance, and them you must shun as a pestilence, for fear 
of the aged husband’s wrath to come when your bedroom door shuts 
the world out and you in, a prisoner at his mercy.” 

“Not dance!” exclaimed Constance, “and I am always wild to 
dance! I don’t see how I could help dancing.” 

“Your only dancing will be attendance upon him.” Constance’s 
heart sank at this dismal prospect, and she sighed in spite of 
herself. ‘ Your evenings, for the most part, will be passed alone 
with him. The activities of life being over for him, he will never 
want to stir from the chimney-corner, toasting his toes at the fire. 
He will doze while you strum a tune to lull him to sleep, or nod 
over a dull political article, which you will be expected to read to 
him. Light literature he will forbid you to indulge in, as being too 
frivolous for the wife of an old fogy like him. The very last ves- 
tige of his youth will vanish in a few years after your marriage, and 
he will sink into the ‘lean and slippered pantaloon,’ which same slip- 
pers, by the way, it will be your charge to keep warm, as well as his 
night-cap hot enough for him to sip it comfortably.” Constance 
could not repress a groan. ‘You will retire with him at nine 
o'clock, only to lie awake listening to his snoring, and consumed with 
vain regrets for your folly.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Constance, with a shudder. ‘“ You 
draw a most repulsive picture. I’m afraid I have been a—little— 
hasty.” 

“Tam afraid you have, my daughter. The picture is not overdrawn, 
and is from my own experience. It is likely that in the natural 
course of events the old man will die first; but be assured he will 
hang on till your youth is past. You will not want to marry another 
old man, and if you marry a young one, will have to endure all the 
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tittering and ridicule which assail a woman who marries a man 
younger than herself.” 

Constance glanced at her mother and indulged in a few minutes’ 
thought before she said, “‘ Knowing that, how happens it that you are 
going to subject yourself to ridicule by marrying Lieutenant Nevins, 
who is young enough to be your son ?” 

Mrs. McArdle smilingly replied: ‘‘ Because the good outweighs the 
evil, from my point of view. When a young man is under the influ- 
ence of a first love, he lavishes attentions upon its object, so I shall 
be coddled if I wish. If any slippers are to be warmed, they will be 
mine by him. Never having known what a young man’s love was 
like, I had a natural curiosity to find out. Dick is of a bright, cheer- 
ful, rollicking temper, and will keep up my spirits and drive away the 
blues, to which Iam a martyr. I shall have a fine, handsome, dash- 
ing young husband to escort me abroad, and wait upon me at home, 
so I shall not care if the envious laugh and say I am old enough to be 
his mother. I am still young enough not to be treated as such for 
many years to come. In short, I expect to lead an ideal life, like the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts with her young husband, while you ——” 

‘Oh, please, please, mamma,” Constance cried, “do not say any- 
thing more—I can’t bear it! Ishall go into hysterics. I had no idea 
there was such a difference between the old and the young. What 
have Idone? What have I done?” 

“ A very foolish thing, my child, and which, if carried out, would 
cost you the happiness of your whole life.” 

“But must I marry the general, just because I’ve said I would?” 

“ Most certainly not, if you do not want to. But long ago I deter- 
mined not to influence my daughters in their choice of a husband ; 
my parents over-persuaded me to marry before I knew my own heart 
or had sufficient judgment to decide myself upon a suitable compan- 
ion for all time. So, Constance, I shall not seek to bias, but only ad- 
vise you. Now that you know what sort of a life you would lead as 
the wife of an old man, do you still wish to marry General Nevins ? ” 

“ [—think—not,” Constance replied, with a little hesitation. 
‘You have drawn such a dreadful picture that you have frightened 
and disgusted me. I did not think a bit about loving the general 
when I accepted him, but only that it would be real nice to have a 
handsome, kind, old gentleman like that to pet and take care of me. 
And he loves me, mamma, and if I. break it off he will feel so badly, a 
and I couldn't bear to hurt his feelings, and—oh!” bursting into 
tears, “I've just got to marry him now ; there’s no getting out of it.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said her mother. “There, stop crying, calm 
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yourself. These is an honorable way out of it. He will have to ask 
my consent, which I shall flatly refuse: Moreover, I shall reprimand 
him severely for entrapping a child like you into a promise of mar- 
riage. What! marry that fossil! You might as well dig up Adam 
and marry him.” 

“Anybody now sooner than the general—even Adam,” replied 
Constance, smiling through her tears ; “ hess at a had no slippers 
to warm.’ 

“No,” said Mrs. McArdle, smiling too, “nor was Eve ever scolded 
for not replacing his shirt-buttons.” 

A servant brought in a couple of cards. “Ah!” exclaimed the 
widow, “here are the gentlemen. Now comes the tug of war. They 
are early, and we shall have an interesting day of it.” 

How interesting, she little foresaw, worldly-wise as she was. 


IV. —Croas-Purroses. 


Tue orange-grove plantation of Mrs. McArdle was situated on the 
coast, a few miles from Trabue. Her villa, like the generality of the 
buildings in Florida, was low and spreading, with a wide, open hall 
running through the centre of the house. A broad piazza ran all 
around the dwelling, and, sitting on the one overlooking the harbor, 
the ladies found the gentlemen. 

The veranda was covered with climbing Maréchal Neill roses, 
honeysuckles, and the fragrant yellow jessamine, which crept through 
the windows into the Myinding its tendrils even about the pictures 
on the walls, and slg air with its rich and spicy perfume. 

The gentlemen rose’as the ladies approached, the elder couple 
bowing ceremoniously as they shook hands. Two young voices 
simultaneously exclaimed, as they rushed toward each other : 

“ Dick !” 

* Connie!” 

‘No need of an introduction there,” said Mrs. McArdle, smiling as 
she motioned the gentlemen to seats. 

Connie and Dick sat down ona cane sofa, but the general remained 
standing, and said to Mrs. McArdle in an undertone : 

““Thanks, madam, but not here. I have something to say to you 
alone.” 

“ Let us go into the orange-grove, then. Constance!” 

The girl glanced at her mother, and said in an aside to her: “I 
understand, mamma. Reprimand him, but not too severely.” 

As the general cast a parting look at Dick, that young son of the 
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sea, with a broad sweep of his hand, waved him away, saying: ‘ Re- 
monstrate, remonstrate, but gently.” 

The widow led the general toa scuppernong grape-vine, under 
the wide-spreading foliage of which they sat down. The vine covered 
a quarter of an acre of ground, flanked on one side by rose-trees 
efflorescent with exquisite white, blush-red, and Maréchal Neill roses. 
The blazing sun could not penetrate the dense foliage of the arbor, 
but through the open ends the cool trade-winds wafted delightful 
odors of a thousand different flowers, the queen of all, the orange- 
blossom, dominating and perfuming the air for a mile to the leeward. 
In this elysian spot the general and the widow conversed for a while 
about the orange-grove. Mrs. McArdle’s trees were all full-grown 
and bearing fine fruit. Each tree, she told him, averaged two thou- 
sand oranges per season, worth at least one cent apiece on the 
tree. She owned many acres. Each acre, she said, contained seventy- 
five trees, yielding her $1,500 an acre. The general sighed as he 
heard this, and cast his eye over her beautiful plantation, secretly 
regretting that she was not of a more suitable age to become his son’s 
wife. Having exhausted other topics, the widow began upon the one 
near to her. 

“My daughter tells me ” she commenced. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the general, ‘‘ my son informs me——’” 

“Quite right, general; but as it is all settled we need not touch 
upon that subject.” 

** Excuse me, madam,” he answered; “I am a rough, plain soldier, 
and frankness is my foible. You will therefore forgive me if I ven- 
ture to point out to you that my son is too young to become your 
husband. Do pardon my bluntness.” 

‘Don’t apologize, general, I beg of you. There’s nothing I admire 
more than candor; will you allow me to be equally candid?” He 
bowed. ‘‘Then I must tell you you are much too old to become the 
husband of my daughter.” 

“The husband should be the elder.” 

“Asarule, you are right, general ; but my case and Dick’s is the 
exception to the rule.” 

“Oh, but it’s preposterous!” the general broke out, impatiently, 
losing the rein of his temper ; “I will never consent to your marrying 
my son.” 

“Nor I to your wedding my daughter. H-ush! there they come!” 

Dick and Constance came from the veranda and slowly threaded 
their way to an arbor. They were so engrossed in each other that 
they did not observe their parents, who watched them in silence. 
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They were arm-in-arm, and so close together that their heads almost 
touched. Dick was talking volubly and laughing, and occasionally 
stroked the fair white hand which reposed upon his arm, at which the 
young girl drooped her head and blushed vividly. Completely ab- 
sorbed in themselves they strolled toward the arbor and disappeared 
within it. 

“ They seem pleased with each other,” said Mrs. McArdle, drawing 
along breath. ‘Well, that’s better than quarrelling, since we are to 
be of one family.” 

“Tf we are; but we're not agreed upon that point yet—you and I.” 

What further the general would have said died away as the blended 
laughter of Dick and Constance was borne to his ears on the per- 
fumed breeze. 

“They appear to be enjoying themselves,” said the widow. 

“Yes—that son of mine is no doubt reeling off some of his side- 
splitting sea-yarns.” 

“Is that all, do you think ?” with a little, faint sigh of relief. 

“ Of course—of course.’ 

Again a peal of laughter caused the couple to look at each other, 
seeking in their eyes the reassurance which their hearts sought, but 
their lips did not frame. 


“Oh, yes; but I should have known you anywhere, Dick,” Con- 
stance said, as they sat down. ‘The general showed me your picture 
when you were a middy, and ever since, when there was a storm, I 
always prayed that no harm would come to the sailor-boy on the roll- 
ing seas.” 

*‘ Dear little Connie of my childhood days!” said Dick ; “and al- 
though I thought I shouldn’t have known you, Idid. You are only 
taller than when we were playmates ; there’s the same sunny smile, 
the same soft, gold-brown eyes—— ” 

“Now, Dick 

“ And I was so overjoyed. to see you again that I could hardly 
help taking you in my arms and hugging you, even before the old 
folks.” 

“Old folks! Oh, Dick!” the girl said, sadly—‘“ old folks, and 
we've promised to marry them—I, your father - 

“ And I, your mother ; but we won’t; it would be an outrage on 
nature.” 

“ But you will have to-marry mamma in two weeks.” 

“Tf it were in two hours I should still request my release, Connie.” 
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“But why, Dick?” 

“Because I’ve fallen in love—at first sight, as I always thought I 
should ; and, thank heaven, it has happened before it is too late. And 
you love me, don’t you, Connie ?” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

‘“‘No, but you've looked it twenty times in as many minutes. Look 
me in the face and deny that you love me.” 

As she averted her eyes Dick exclaimed, almost with a shout of 
triumph : 

“There! I knew it! The old man was right; it is the law of 
nature for the young to love and mate. Still, as dad has set his heart 
on you, you will have to marry him.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Dick,” said Constance ; “I really never can 
marry him now. Do help me to get out of it.” 

“T will, upon certain conditions. The first is that you promise to 
marry me.” 

“ But how can I when you are going to marry my mother?” 

“The second condition is that you give me a kiss right here and : 
now, to sign and seal the bargain.” 

She shook her head. 

“Very well, then,” he said, coldly, “I won't help you, and will 
leave you to your doom. You will never see me again.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right—loving each other as we do—indeed, as I 
believe we always have done, as we used to when children. The old 
feeling has always been smouldering in our hearts like a banked fire. 
It only needed a touch to give it air and send it blazing up again. 
Will you give me a kiss?” 

Again a negative shake. 

“ Will you let me take one ?” 

A still more vigorous negative sign. 

Dick started to his feet, saying theatrically, with pretended anger : ' 

‘Good-bye, then, cruel, unfeeling girl! You do not love me, and 
I leave you to marry the governor.” 

“Oh, Dick,” whimpered Constance, “please don’t go—I—you— 
may—take—just—a wee—tiny—one—on the cheek.” 

Obediently he did take only one on the cheek, but the touch of 
his lips on her velvety flesh caused the pulses of both to quiver, and, 
instantly ‘thrilled by the same delicious instinct, they involuntarily 
faced, and a deep blush suffused the girl's, countenance as their lips 
met. 

A shrill laugh just outside. the arbor caused them to start apart. 
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There was the rustle of a dress, and the scamper of little feet. | Con- 
stance turned pale. 

‘“‘That’s Jessie,” she said, alarmed. ‘She must have heard or seen 
us, and is running to tell mamma. Oh! what shall Ido? What 
shall I do?” 


V.—Tue PEACE. 


Mrs. McArpiz had ordered an early dinner, so that they might 
drive afterward. While the servants were laying the table under the 
scuppernong vine, the general and she could not discuss the vexed 
question, and so they drifted into other themes. Jessie came steal- 
ing up behind them and knocked their heads together, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Why! Jessie!” her mother exclaimed, indignantly, rising, “ what 
made you do that?” 

“ Oh, I only wanted to see you kiss him, just as Dick is kissing 
Connie in the summer-house.” 

** Impossible ! ” cried both in one voice. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t either,” persisted the child. ‘Iwas behind the 
arbor, just going to knock off some oranges, when I heard Dick ask 
her for a kiss, and I pulled the leaves of the arbor apart and peeped 
in and saw them kissseach other.” 

“Take my arm, madam,” said the general, hastily ; ‘‘we must look 
into this.” 

Arm in arm they burried off, Jessie following to see the fun. 


“What shall you do?” said Dick, in answer to Constance’s ques- 
tion ; ‘‘ why, brace up and prepare to face the enemy, and as we might 
as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb, give me another kiss.” 

Dick took more than one, at intervals, timing them so that he 
should be caught—as he wished to be. 

“What do you mean, sir?” his father hotly demanded, bursting 
in upon the culprits. “ Explain your conduct!” 

“T will, sir,” said his son, rising and taking Constance by the hand. 
“Miss McArdle and I have come to the conclusion that you and Mrs. 
McArdle were right when you objected to our marrying persons older 


_ than ourselves, and we have decided to marry each other.” 


“ What!” exclaimed the widow. 

“Calm yourself, madam” said the general, soothingly ; then to 
Dick : ‘But that we are father and soh blood would be spilled for 
this treachery. On that account I might pass over your abominable 
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“But why, Dick?” 

“ Because I’ve fallen in love—at first sight, as I always thought I 
should ; and, thank heaven, it has happened before it is too late. And 
you “wi me, don’t you, Connie ?” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

‘No, but you’ve looked it twenty times in as many minutes. Look 
me in the face and deny that you love me.” 

As she averted her eyes Dick exclaimed, almost with a shout of 
triumph : 

“There! I knew it! The old man was right; it is the law of 
nature for the young to love and mate. Still, as dad has set his heart 
on you, you will have to marry him.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Dick,” said Constance ; “I really never can 
marry himnow. Do help me to get out of it.” 

“T will, upon certain conditions. The first is that you promise to 
marry me.” 

“ But how can I when you are going to marry my mother?” 

“The second condition is that you give me a kiss right here and 
now, to sign and seal the bargain.” 

She shook her head. 

“Very well, then,” he said, coldly, “I won't help you, and will 
leave you to your doom. You will never see me again.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn't be right—loving each other as we do—indeed, as I 
believe we always have done, as we used to when children. The old 
feeling has always been smouldering in our hearts like a banked fire. 
It only needed a touch to give it air and send it blazing up again. 
Will you give me a kiss?” 

Again a negative shake. 

“Will you let me take one ?” 

A still more vigorous negative sign. 

Dick started to his feet, saying theatrically, with pretended anger : 

‘Good-bye, then, cruel, unfeeling girl! You do not love me, and 
I leave you to marry the governor.” 

“Oh, Dick,” whimpered Constance, “please don’t go—I—you— 
may—take—just—a wee—tiny—one—on the cheek.” 

Obediently he did take only one on the cheek, but the touch of 
his lips on her velvety flesh caused the pulses of both to quiver, and, 
instantly ‘thrilled by the same delicious instinct, they involuntarily 
faced, and a deep blush suffused the girl's, countenance as their lips 
met. 

A shrill laugh just outside. the arbor caused them to start apart. 
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There was the rustle of a dress, and the scamper of little feet. Con- 
stance turned pale. 

“That's Jessie,” she said, alarmed. ‘She must have heard or seen 
us, and is running to tell mamma. Oh! what shall I do? What 
shall I do?” 


V.—Tue Pree on PEACE. 


Mrs. McArpie had ordered an early dinner, so that they might 
drive afterward. While the servants were laying the table under the 
scuppernong vine, the general and she could not discuss the vexed 
question, and so they drifted into other themes. Jessie came steal- 
ing up behind them and knocked their heads together, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Why! Jessie!” her mother exclaimed, indignantly, rising, ‘‘ what 
made you do that?” 

“ Oh, I only wanted to see you kiss him, just as Dick is kissing 
Connie in the summer-house.” 

‘Impossible !” cried both in one voice. 

‘Oh, no, it isn’t either,” persisted the child. ‘Iwas behind the 
arbor, just going to knock off some oranges, when I heard Dick ask 
her for a kiss, and I pulled the leaves of the arbor apart and peeped 
in and saw them kissseach other.” 

“Take my arm, madam,” said the general, hastily ; ‘‘we must look 
into this.” 

Arm in arm they hurried off, Jessie following to see the fun. 


“What shall you do?” said Dick, in answer to Constance’s ques- 
tion ; ‘“‘ why, brace up and prepare to face the enemy, and as we might 
as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb, give me another kiss.” 

Dick took more than one, at intervals, timing them so that he 
should be caught—as he wished to be. 

“What do you mean, sir?” his father hotly demanded, bursting 
in upon the culprits. “ Explain your conduct!” 

“T will, sir,” said his son, rising and taking Constance by the hand. 
“Miss McArdle and I have come to the conclusion that you and Mrs. 
McArdle were right when you objected to our marrying persons older 


_ than ourselves, and we have decided to marry each other.” 


“ What!” exclaimed the widow. 

“Calm yourself, madam” said the general, soothingly ; then to 
Dick : “But that we are father and soh blood would be spilled for 
this treachery. On that account I might pass over your abominable 
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conduct to me, but I will not overlook your disloyalty to this esti- 
mable lady.” 

“ Thank you heartily, general,” said Mrs. McArdle; “ but sooner 
than cause ill-feeling between parent and child I will resign my 
claims to Lieutenant Nevins.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Constance, bursting into tears of half-joy, 
half-remorse, “I didn’t mean to take him from you, indeed I didn’t— 
and I don’t know how it happened, only you forbade me, because of 
his age, to marry the general.” 

“That was when I did not know him as well as I do now,” said her 
mother. ‘No daughter of mine shall ever wound so brave and ten- 
der a heart as his.” ‘ 

The general colored with pleasure and made her a fine military 
bow. She continued, ‘‘ You shall not reject the honor of an alliance 
with so distinguished a gentleman for any such trivial reason as that 
he was born a few years before you.” 

“‘T thank you, madam,” said the general. “You shall not outdo me 
in generosity. As you say,a few years matter nothing either way, 
therefore I waive my objections to your marriage with my son, and 
shall see that he fulfils his contract with you, independent of your 


_ daughter’s decision in regard to me.” 


The widow’s eyes flashed with gratification. She had won her point 
with the father; but as her glance fell upon his son, still holding Con- 
stance by the hand, her womanly instinct told her that she, the moth- 
er, would never be the wife of Lieutenant Nevins. At this moment 
dinner was announced, abruptly terminating an awkward situation. 
It was fortunate that it was a strictly family party, for the presence 
of visitors would have added to the constraint experienced by all but 
the lieutenant, who made open love to Constance, notwithstanding 
that she vainly endeavored to check him, out of consideration for the 
feelings of her mother. It was a strange Christmas dinner, and a 
dull one ; all were glad when it was over. They then paired off, and 
strolled through the orange grove in different directions, the general 
offering the widow his arm, and Dick shamelessly putting his 
around Connie’s waist. 

“Take it away! Do take away your arm,” the girl entreated. 
“Poor mamma! what will she think of me ?” 

**‘T want to make her think we are determined to be married.” 

“But what will she—he—they do?” 

“Let them marry each other,” answered Dick, laughing, and pur- 
posely pitching his voice so tliat it was wafted to the ears of the elder 
couple. 
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They glanced at each other at the suggestion, and the widow 
dropped her eyes. The general took the plump hand that reposed 
upon his arm and gave it a slight squeeze. The hand was not with- 
drawn. 

“T suppose they will make a match of it in spite of us,” he said, 
with less resentment than the event seemed to warrant. 

** Yes, I suppose so,” replied the widow, looking after the two slight, 
supple forms, and listening to the youthful laughter growing fainter 
: in the distance. ‘‘After all, they are better suited to each other 
than—-” 

“Tous. I agree with you, Mrs. McArdle, and—what an exceed- 
' ingly fine place you have here?” 

“Yes, general. A bearing orange-grove, if well conducted, is really 
a very profitable investment, and there is nothing more beautiful than 
an orange-grove in December, laden with its golden fruit, which 
clusters so densely that there’s hardly room for one more on the 
branch. It is difficult to pull an orange off the tree. They crowd 
each other off.” ; 

No more reference was made to the defection of the young people. 

The relations at supper were as strained as they had been at dinner, 
and in the evening, when the party repaired to the church ¢o witness 
the distribution of the gifts from the Christmas-tree, the young couple 
i took seats far away from their parents. 

Owing to Mrs. McArdle’s thoughtfulness, her guests, as well as her 
own family, received handsome presents. One, however, she had not 
prepared ; it was for the general, and was handed to him by Jessie, 
who helped to distribute the presents. 

It was a common clay pipe with a long stem, to which a piece of 
paper was attached. On it was written, in a childish hand : 

“From Jessie to the general. The pipe of peace—look in the 
bowl” In the bowl was another slip, on which were these words: “I 
want you, and not Mr. Monkey Dick, for my papa.” 

The general handed his Christmas present to the widow. 

She blushed as she read what the little girl had written, and still 
more deeply when the general whispered, . 

“What do you say? ‘A little child shall lead ye,’ you know. 
Shall we cut this Gordian-knot in this way?” 

For answer the widow slipped her hand into the general’s, with a 
faint “ Yes.” 

Logan. 
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EXPRESSION IN FIGURE AND DRESS. 


Viewrne the records of portraiture in painting or sculpture, or those 
of fashion, as they have come to us through historical description and 
illustration, we can trace the characteristics of the time by the pre- 
vailing mode of dress. 

When the triumph of the Christian religion under Chentiaities the 
Great gave a new impetus to art, then largely limited to ecclesiastical 
decoration and embellishment, the predominating thought was still 
half pagan. Artists, by substituting heads, symbols, inscriptions, or 
other details, transformed personal deities into images of Jehovah, 
with all the attributes of a passionate god; so far were the people 
from imbibing the teaching of the Master, that God isa Spirit. A 
Venus was made to represent the holy innocence of the Virgin, and 
Orpheus with his lute was converted into Jesus subduing the carnal 
mind. 

In the next stage of progress, when the idea of eternal life was as 
strong and vivid as the spirit of youth, Jesus was pictured in the 
catacombs and basilicas as a shepherd lad tending his flock. Several 
centuries later he is shown in dignified attire and bearing, and with 
deep, earnest eyes in a young but almost grave face. This is the con- 
ventional type of the Middle Ages. 

At another period he is represented in solemn and majestic mien, 
enthroned on a golden ground, looking afar, as if he had little to do 
with the world below or his brother man. The Good Shepherd has 
become a Judge in this age of extravagance, formal creed, and ritual- 
ism, which yet maintains a little leaven of meekness and spirituality. 
Another picture is extremely preposterous in its personality. In the 
centre is God, like a man, enthroned in a brilliant red robe, and with 
a papal tiara on His head. Mary stands near, clothed in a full blue 
mantle, crowned with jewels and flowers. 

In the eighth century works of art portrayed a rigidness of line, a 
thinness and elongation of proportions, and great lavishness of drap- 
ery, combined with costly adornment, while the countenance expressed 
despondent resignation. This was the epoch when the uprising of 
the iconoclasts was making ready to tear down and destroy. Instead 
of “‘ How to produce good,” the saddening question was, ‘‘ How to get 
rid of evil.” 

The rebuilding and restoration which followed saw a renewed 
magnificence in art, which tended more than ever to class distinctions. 
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The court dress, short Roman tunic and chlamys clasped upon the 


_ shoulder, being the only one appropriate for the select adherents of 


the Christian religion, therefore figures must needs be represented 
in this style. 

We find in the twelfth century, when Greek art had nearly ceased 
to create in opposition to Christian sentiment, that the special type 
in French, German, and Flemish sculptural work was a pious and 
penitent stiffness, and a stolid kind of purpose, shutting off vivacity. 

\Faces and draperies were long and sombre, and had a dampened, 
chilled appearance. 

At the approach of the thirteenth century Christian art disclosed its 
power in multitudinous forms. The life principle seemed the inspi- 
ration of the sculptors. A divine expression animated their creations, 
as if they worked in the light of a celestial ray. In a noted head 
of Christ. there was an admixture of sweetness with strength, and 
a gravity wherein no sadness could be traced. Devoutness had so 
permeated thought that pretentiousness, the publishing of self, and 
worldly ambition fled before it. Artists laid no claim to credit for 
their best work, even inscribing the name of the Virgin Mary where 
that of the worker would otherwise appear. In many ways the high 
ideal of Christianity brought out its results. That was the age when 
dress in France was most harmonious. 

Napoleon read in the follies of female attire the message of the 
mystic handwriting on the wall. He said that the corset was born 
of coquetry and bad taste, and threatened decadence. During the 
Directory and the Napoleonic dynasty the effect of some styles was 
very unrefined—notably the Napoleonic waist. Corrupt thought is 
manifested in appearance and deeds. Those were periods of egotism, 
of utmost vanity and selfishness, of sensualism, and cruelty. The 
French sans-culottists gayly donned the gayly braided trousers, plumed 
hats, and gilt-laced coats in easy support of the Empire, with no 
less readiness than they had previously donned their caps of blood- 
thirsty hue, and crowned themselves with that sign of savage “ Lib- 
erty.” 

During the peace of 1785 a plainness and simplicity of raiment was 
one of the signs of the times ; just as it had been in the Renaissance, 
when little grace was exhibited, but a certain freedom was pre-emi- 
nent. The waist had ample scope, and the sleeves were large. 

Going back to the time when Vandyke painted, we observe that, 
according to the prevalent opinion which decreed that woman was 
only charming at fifteen, all his portraits of women express attach- 
ment to juvenility. The dress adopted was that suitable for the 
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young girl ; arms are bare, the exposure of neck and shoulders is un- 
modified, and the drapery flows in full, graceful folds. 

Formerly, in Holbein’s time, the standard of age most becoming for 
women was fifty. To be admired she must be experienced and sen- 
sible. And how could she be so until near or beyond the grand cli- 
macterie ? Owing to this idea, all of Holbein’s women are attired in 
matronly style, and their faces are wrought to indicate maturity. 
Stiff petticoats were worn beneath a deep stomacher, a partlet rose 
above the shoulders around the neck, the full sleeve terminated in a 
ruffling which extended over the hand, and the stiff, diamond-shaped 
cap looked like a hood over the hair. The dainty and delicate were 
eschewed ; designs befitting the dowager, decided colors, and rich or- 
namentation of jewels and gold thread were chosen. "What was the 
tendency of the age is too well known to need repetition. Holbein’s 
Henry VIII. stands up arrogant and massive, legs poised with ag- 
gressive solidity, one hand on the hip, and the other on his dagger. 
It speaks of animal force of will and uncompromising tyranny of 
deed. 

Lely’s women expressed chiefly a laxity in the moral element. 
Drapery most meagre about the waist, full around the knees in care- 
less profusion. The same freedom was indicated in the long, loose 
curls, wandering wildly. They present an appearance of not having 
learned ‘‘to take pleasure rightly.” 

Lawrence painted faces rouged, and bright eyes spoiled by the ex- 
pression. 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, both figures and faces denote 
characters of purity and graceful womanhood. The dress is close- 
fitting, high on shoulders, tight sleeves, finished at elbow with ruffle. 
The waist is long, over-skirts in heavy folds. The hair, raised high 
from the forehead, and adorned with jewels and feathers, leaves room 
for some suspicion of vanity and ostentation. 

Spencer, in his book on education, dwells upon the priority of the 
ornamental to the useful in dress. Savages that have never adopted 
any article of apparel adorn their bodies with paint and tattooing. 
Then they bedeck themsélves with feathers, beads, and other gewgaws. 
Clothing given by missionaries is adjusted in the most fantastic 
manner, and worn only in pleasant weather. They are afraid that 
the rain will spoil it. 

A German writer, speaking of individuality in dress, mentions the 
tall hat, high heels, and trains, as so many marks of great personal- 
ity. Tall hats and bonnets, and hair heaped on top of the head, are 
evidences of egotism and selfishness. A train seems to say, “ How 
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much there is of us personally and materially.” Low neck and bare 
arms are voluble of physicality and its assertiveness. Pointed shoeo, 
like sharp noses, betray narrow tendencies, fondness for detail, and 
curiosity. Tight-fitting dresses show a cramped habit of thought, a 
form of opinigps that limits expansiveness. The slouch hat of the 
West is an index of the carelessness of the wearer, and his disregard 
for conventionalities. By choosing the least conspicuous of all colors 
and designs, the Quaker subdues his personal appearance, and en- 
deavors to make spirit supreme. His drooping-brimmed hat is the 
sign of his humility. Foppish and fantastic decorations are the in- 
signia of vice. 

The Elizabethan ruff was a becoming frame for the head and face, 
until it developed into a huge, stiff barrier. With it was the long 
waist, which evolved the’ harmful, degenerating stomacher. The 
wheel farthingale was an impertinent, gross article, which made 
woman look like a creature of an unknown species. Was this not 
a most cruel period ? What cared the vain, unnatural, heartless leaders 
of the time for humanity ? 

A superficial showiness of dress is suggestive of coquetry. Re- 
place the insincere, frivolous, flirting proclivities by » noble, serene, 
benevolent, gracious condition of mind, and superfluitics, with their 
discordant effect, will disappear from the dress like dust from a flower 
which has been purified by the rain. 

Inflammation in dress, feverish color, and blotches and tumors, 
unsymmetrical distentions, are but so much ill humor or thought 
broken out. A peaceful, helpful, loving nature, which will understand 
that grace means mercy as well as beauty, will, as a natural conse- 
quence, never bring out anything but pleasing dress. 

We have two figures before us. One is the Venus Urania of the 
Greeks. Her domain is that of lawful, wedded love. She is dressed 
with dainty and tasteful completeness, her gown is spotted with stars, 
her feet are prettily sandalled, her hair is smooth, only waved a little 
about the forehead, and bound with a broad fillet. From the cap 
which she wears—for she is married—are jewels pendent at the bor- 
der, and a delicate necklace fastens closely about her neck. Her do- 
mestic life is a range that she can compass with facility. She is calm, 
exquisite, self-contained, and contented. 

The Italian Venus is the other. She is not made beautiful. With 
the Italians the outward appearance is but a form of activity— 
that through which the feelings may manifest themselves. She is 
in the sea; the nude body, strong and angular, is only half risen 
toward the sunshine. Her face is raised to the sky, her loose hair 
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is tossed by the wind and the waves. ‘Only the front tress of it is 
caught by the breeze from her forehead, and lifted, in the place 
where the tongues of fire rest on the brows, in the early Christian 
pictures of the Pentecost, and the waving fires abide upon the heads 
of Angelico’s seraphim.” This is the Italian’s love, mightier than the 
ocean, aye, the power of eternal spirit, ever helpful, forever blessing. 
She has no thought or care for self; she is lost in the divine fervor 
of infinite good. But she is “forever crowned with flowers that know 
neither seed-time nor harvest, and bloom where there is neither death 
nor birth.” 
ALICE JENNINGS. 
NEw YORK. 


UNCLE JACK. 


RemEMBER Jack Hemingway? dear old Jack ? 

I should say I did! How the name brings back 
The days when the skies took a deeper blue, 
And the autumn sunset a ruddier hue ; 

When the fields of June wore a brighter green, 
And the moonlight shone with a softer sheen ! 
How the seasons have sped since you and I, 
Barefooted urchins about knee-high, 

Watched for the old man coming down 

From his hillside farm, on his way to town, 

In the checkered homespun he used to wear, 
With his square box-wagon and buckskin mare, 
That livened her somewhat moderate gait 

At the old man’s frequent “Git along, Kate!” 


Every day old Jack came down 

With garden-truck for the folks in town ; 

And often he brought a toothsome store 

Of farm-life dainties for half a score 

Of lads like us, who had won a part 

Of the kind old farmer’s three-ton heart— 
Apple and cherry and plum and nut, 
Maple-sugar, and Lord knows what ; 

But better than all his gifts by half 

Were his kindly greeting and@ wholesome laugh. 
Ball‘and marbles were laid aside, 

Venturesome feats were left untried, 

Leap-frog and shinny could always wait, 

When we heard the old man’s ‘‘Git along, Kate!” 
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Close, some called him, who did not know 
The wealth of kindness that lay below 

His wrinkled visage, and big, gray eyes, 
His uncouth manners and homespun guise. 
Close, old playmate! he was, indeed ; 

Close to the heels of the poor man’s need, 
Close to Nature and Nature’s God, 

Close to the path the Master trod. 

True, whenever he earned a cent 

He was rather particular how ’twas spent ; 
True, he never contributed much 

To the Cannibal Island Fund and such; 
But a neighbor likely to run aground 

On the shoals of poverty always found 

A ready helper in Uncle Jack 

In putting his craft on another tack ; 

And oft when the ground was white with snow, 
And the fire on some humble hearth was low, 
Or the widow's larder of flour was bare, 

A gaunt old man and a rawboned mare 
Sped silently forth at dead of night, 

Like spectres grim in the pale moonlight, 
With food and fuel, a generous freight, 

A low voice muttering, ‘‘ Git along, Kate!” 


Eighty years to a day old Jack 

Followed along life’s devious track, 

Scorning hardship and spurning rest ; 

Toiling for those he loved the best. 

But there comes a time when the strongest yield, 
And he fell one morn in the harvest-field ; 
They bore him home, and the old man lay 

In a hopeless stupor all that day, 

And died with the sunset’s waning light. 

But just as his soul was poised for flight, 
His gray eyes beamed for a moment’s space, 
And he looked in his good wife’s tearful face ; 
“*T must go,” he said, ‘for it’s gittin’ late, 
An’ the mare is waitin’ down by the gate, — 
So good-bye, dearie. Git along, Kate!” 


And so he went on his final trip, 

With these homely words on his ashen lip. 
And, strange to say, when they went to care 
Next morn for the rawboned buckskin mare, 
The good beast lay by her manger dead! 

“ He’s taken old Kate along,” they said. 
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And I think he had. Say, friend, do you 
Believe that horses have souls? I do; 

And more than that, I am satisfied 

They'll have their place on the other side. 

My views of the future are quite unique, 

So the parson told me one day last week ; 

And he’s right, no doubt ; though just why *tis 
That my guess isn’t as good as his, 

I can’t for the life of me make out. 

But the parson hasn’t the slightest doubt 
That heaven’s a place where the chosen few 
Will stand around with nothing to do 

But wear good clothes, and sing and pray 

In a stately, orthodox kind of way 

‘Through all eternity. That might go 

For a couple of billion years or so, 

But after that, as it seems to me, 

The more unstable saints might be 

A little inclined to fret, and claim 

That the exercises were getting tame. 

Now I maintain that our home on high 

Is a comfortable place, where you and I, 
Plain, homespun fellows with sober views, 
Unused to grandeur and cushioned pews, 

Will feel at ease. Some planet fraught 

With the blisses that earth might bring if naught 
Of folly and greed, disease and sin, 

Were ever permitted to enter in. 

And I feel assured, when I’m called up there, 
That a tiny maiden with flaxen hair, 

And brown eyes brimming with laughing light, 
Will meet me just as she did each night : 
When she lived on earth ; and I’m sure Ill see 
My old friends, just as they used to be, 

With the look and manner and trick of speech 
That I’ve grown to consider a part of each. 
But paradise somehow won’t seem complete 
Till, jogging along down the gold-paved street 
Of the Holy City of Love and Light, 

Uncle Jack Hemingway rides into sight, 

With his homespun garb and his genial smile, 
Good-naturedly urging his mare the while 

To quicken her staid, deliberate gait, 

With the old familiar “Git along, Kate!” 


CuARENCE H. PEARSALL. 


Laconia, N. 
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THE COLOSSAL POWER OF THE UNITED STATES IN’ 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ProenosticaTions, DepucED FRoM OnE HunpRrED YEARS CEN- 
sus Reports. AMERICA sOON TO RuLE THE WORLD. 


‘Questions of the most interesting, and even startling, character 
rise up and take possession of the thoughtful mind when due consid- 
eration is given to certain facts which are perfectly well established, 
and within the reach of every person of average education and intelli- 
gence. These facts refer to the unparalleled increase of populatiom 
in the United States, the continued and persistent regularity in its 
rate of increase during the past hundred years, and the inevitable 
consequences that must follow if this augmentation should continue: 
even one century longer. 

Before the middle of the present century a distinguished member 
of the British Parliament drew its attention to the rapid growth of. 
population in the United States, and particularly to the fact that our 
population had doubled once in every twenty-five years from the begin-. 
ning of our national existence, and portraying the tremendous polit- 
ical consequences which would follow the unchecked continuation of 
such a rate of increase for the period of a few — So such 
is matter of history. 

The views of the distinguished English statesman were based on 
the census reports of the United States Government up to that period. 
The data thus furnished could not be questioned ; the computation 
was one of simple arithmetic ; and the only contingent element in the 
problem was, as it still is, whether the ascertained rate of increase of 
population in America can be reasonably expected to maintain itself 
for a few generations to come ? 

It is now one hundred years since the commencement of the sta- 
tistics of population in the United States, and the marvellous rate of 
increase that excited the interest, if not the fears, of British states- 
men a generation ago, is still unchanged, and that which was the 
pivotal point in the problem at that day remains the pivotal problem 
at the present time, to wit, how long can the same rate of increase go 
on undiminished ? 

The aggregate of the census of 1890 has not yet been officially an- 
nounced, but Washington despatches tell us that the superintendent 
of census believes it to be about sixty-four to sixty-four and a half 
millions ; this is an increase on 1880 of 27.60 to 28.60 per cent. 
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The average of the ten percentages of the last ten censuses is 32.35.* 
Taking the latter percentage as the standard of computation, and 
2.82 per cent as the annual rate, it is found that the United States will 
have one hundred millions of inhabitants in the year 1906. It is 
also a fact that the population continues to double once in twenty- 
five years. Hence, in the year 1931 the population will be two hun- 
dred millions ; in 1956 it will be four hundred millions ; in 1981 it 
will be eight hundred millions; and so on. In the year 2000—only 
one hundred and ten years hence—it would be one billion three hun- 
dred and fifty millions six hundred and eighty thousand, nearly equal 
to the present population of the whole globe. 

The latter number is so vast and overwhelming to our concep- 
tion as to cause everyone to exclaim ‘“ Impossible!” ‘“‘ That cannot be,” 
“America could not sustain more than the whole world now contains.” 
Yet no one offers a satisfactory reason why it cannot be or will not 
be ; sceptical minds regarding these computations will merely say that 
causes which we are not now able to see or understand will supervene 

in the coming century to prevent the existence on this continent of 
such an enormous population as those arithmetical calculations in- 
dicate. 

Such an opinion is, of course, sheer assumption, with nothing ad- 
duced in support of it, against facts and mathematical computations 
which no one can gainsay. I do not attempt to maintain, nor is it 
necessary to insist upon, the infallibility of the past rates of increase 
as an index of what is to be fifty years or one hundred years in the 
future. But I do insist that we are in possession of no data by which 
to prove the contrary, or the fallacy of computations based on official | 
statistics of population ; and that it is not only scientific, but prudent 
and politic that we accord to such computations at least a little of the 
immense importance which evidently belongs to them. 

A year or so ago Mr. Gladstone, in an article contributed to one of 
the London magazines, estimated that in the year 1988 the United 
States will contain a population of five hundred millions. Dr. Felix 
Oswald criticises Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ over-estimate,” and characterizes 
it as “preposterous.” Looking at all the elements of the problem, 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimate appears to my mind to be a very moderate 
one; so much so that I feel a strong desire to know upon what facts 
Mr. Gladstone based his calculations in order to arrive at figures so 


*The percentage of 1890 being included in this average and not yet accurately 
determined, there is probably a discrepancy of a few hundredths in the decimal 
fraction 82.25. 1890 slightly lowers the average. The exact fraction cannot be 
determined until the new count is officially announced. 
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comparatively modest as five hundred millions. The latter is indeed 
an enormous population to be accumulated in the coming one hundred 
years, yet it is nothing like what seems to be possible, if not probable, 
judging from the data in our possession. 

If we reflect on the probable political consequences of the existence 
of five hundred millions of inhabitants in the United States within 
the next hundred years, it will appear amazing in extent and impor- 
tance ; so much so, indeed, that one involuntarily challenges his own 
calculations, and feels impelled to institute more rigid investigations, 
in order to detect possible errors, and verify the conclusions to which 
he is led by the data at his disposal, and his reasoning thereon. 

Impressed with feelings like these, I addressed a letter to the Su- 
perintendent of the Census inquiring whether there was in his office 
uny computations relative to the future population of the United 
States; whether any average rate per cent for the whole series of 
census reports was obtainable from the Census Office, and whether the 
annual rate of increase was known to the office. To these inquiries 
the superintendent courteously replied in the following letter : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ; CENSUS OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 7, 1890. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 28th ult. I beg to say 
that the Census Office is not a permanent bureau, and was organized 
less than a year ago for the purpose of providing for the taking of the 
eleventh census, in June next. 


There are no statements on file in this office as to the annual rate 


of increase in the population of the United States, nor have any 
computations been made in regard to this matter. 

The office, just now, is very busily engaged in the preparation of 
the schedules, instructions, and outfit for the forty or fifty thousand 
enumerators that will be in the field in the month of June, and how- 
ever desirable such statements as you wish to obtain may be for 
general purposes it is not possible at this time to do any work of 
that description. 
Rosert P. Porter, Superintendent of Census. 
Emory F. Boyp, Esg., New Britain, Conn. 


The United States Census Office not being in possession of the in- 
formation desired, and having searched in vain the ‘“‘Compendium of 
the Census” of 1880, and the ‘‘ American Almanac” for 1883, I knew 
not where to turn for authentic data on which trustworthy deductions 
could be based. I wished, if possible, to be able to present figures 
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which were official or of undoubted authority. But my efforts to 
that end having proved futile, there was no alternative but to become 
my own arithmetician, and to draw from the aggregate of population 
furnished by each census, such rules of procedure and computation 
as should appear to be the most reasonable and just. 

The aggregates of population in the United States, for the nine 
decades beginning with 1790 and ending with 1880, and the rate per 
cent of increase of each succeeding census, are shown in the following 
table : 


Percentage 
Population. of Increase. 


The sum of these nine percentages is 294.88, which, divided by nine, 
shows an average of 32.76 per cent for each ten years. This average 
percentage of decennial increase, 32.76, might be taken, one would 
suppose, with entire safety, as a guide in estimating thefuture growth 
of population in this country, as it includes all the vicissitudes through 
which the nation has passed since the revolutionary war, not omit- 
ting the terrible civil war, than which nothing more disastrous to 
increase of population need be apprehended in the future. 

The population of the United States, as given in the census of 
1880, was 50,155,783 ; but, according to the ‘‘ American Almanac” of 
1883 (prepared from official sources by the Librarian of Congress), 
the Indian Bureau had ascertained subsequently to that census that 
there was an additional Indian population of 446,000. As this Indian 
population will probably be included in the eleventh and all future 
censuses, it will be but fair to include it in computations based on 
the population of 1880, and also as an item of increase in the census 
of 1890. With that addition, the population of 1880 must be re- 
garded as 50,610,873. 

But though the actual population in 1880 was as just stated, we 
will adopt the number given in the census, so as to avoid misunder- 
standing, and at the same time use numbers for computation which 
are really below what the facts would justify ; thus removing any ob- 
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jection on the score of exaggeration. ‘This item causes a difference 
of about one per cent in the rate of increase in ten years. 

The population of 1880, 50,155,783, increased 32.76 per cent, 
would give 66,586,817 as the population for 1890, and if it does not 
reach that number vt will fall below the average of our one hundred years 
of census reports. If the Indian population referred to is counted in, 
the population for 1890 should be upward of 67,000,000. 

If the complete census should show that the percentage of increase 
has fallen below the average, it will be a matter of serious inquiry to 
ascertain the cause of such a decline, during a period of wonderful 
prosperity, peace, and general progress. Counting, for the first time, 
the ascertained Indian population, ought of itself to increase the per- 
centage about one per cent ; that is, instead of diminishing the aver- 
age percentage, as the census of 1890 does, to 32.35, it ought to 
have increased it to 33.76. It must be remembered that a small frac- 
tion makes a material difference when multiplied many millions of 
times, and repeated in a long series of years. It is like compound 
interest on sixty-five millions of dollars, at three per cent interest, for 
ten, fifty, or a hundred years. 

The latest judgment pronounced against the unfinished census that 
[have met with is the following : 

‘“‘Tf there i§ a single township in the United States, the inhabitants 
of which are satisfied that the eleventh census was accurately and 
efficiently taken, let it stand up and be counted. A whole village of 
1,500 in Pennsylvania was missed.. All Oregon is howling over a 
shortage of 50,000 from what it had a right to expect from estimates 
based on the proportion of population to votes. And the superin- 
tendent of the school census in Chicago says that the United States 
count for this city is over 100,000 short. The eleventh census will 
go into history as a fine specimen of bungling statistics, superinduced 
by running the census bureau as a political machine.”—America. 

The ratio of increase has been on the rise since 1870; and in 1880 
it had reached 30.07 per cent, nearly up to its normal point. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that it has fallen back to twenty-three per 
cent during ten years of peace, abundance, health, and progress. Can 
anyone assign a plausible reason why the rate of increase in population 
should diminish under such exceptionally favorable circumstances ? 

It was not at all surprising that during the period from 1860 to 
1870 the rate of increase diminished about one-third ; millions of men 
were separated from female society and productive industry. Immi- 
gration was suspended in a great measure, and thousands voluntarily 
exiled themselves. ‘The wonder is that our population, during that 
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critical decade, actually increased 22.62 per cent, which is four per 
cent greater than the increase in Canada for the period from 1870 
to 1880. If it be true that under our late favorable conditions the 
rate of increase is declining, then it is surely a matter of grave public 
concern, which should claim the attention of the public authorities 
and of scientific men, in order that the cause or causes of the decline 
may be ascertained, and intelligently considered. 

As for the views of Dr. Felix Oswald and other “ sixty-million” 
men, it seems to me ridiculous to suppose that in these peaceful and 
plentiful times the rate of increase should fall to a lower point than 
ever before was known, even during the dark days of civil war. Any- 
one can see that it would hardly require an increase of twenty per cent 
on the population of 1880 (50,500,000) to produce sixty millions in 
1890. The lowest in our history was 22.62 per cent. 

If the census of this year fails to come up to the average percent- 
age of increase, for my part, I would rather ascribe it to a defective 
enumeration than to unknown natural, social, or political conditions. 
Whether it becomes more and more difficult each successive census 
to make a correct enumeration or the contrary, I will not undertake 
to say. But if the ten antecedent censuses and the average of per- 
centage deducible from them teach anything, they cape seem to 
sustain my position. 

Then, too, if the rate of increase is really declining at the rate Mr. 
Porter’s figures indicate, say three to five per cent in ten years at 
present, it must fall with an accelerated speed, and in a quarter of a 
century or less there would be no increase at all. That there must 
be adecline in our rate of increase some time, seems to be a necessary 
conclusion, otherwise we should overpopulate the whole earth ; but 
that we are going to reach the maximum of our multiplying power 
in the next generation is a proposition to which I cannot assent. Just 
how far this people can continue to increase at thesame rate at which 
it has increased for a century past, is the difficult part of this prob- 
lem ; and, for myself, I do not pretend to know. All that I contend 
for is, that there are no well-authenticated facts to show that the cul- 
minating point has been passed or reached, or that it necessarily must 
be passed for several generations to come. Therefore, unless the 
contrary is susceptible of proof, I hold that my views, as here set 
forth, are reasonable and tenable. 

Unless some mysterious and inscrutable cause, unknown to scien- 
tists or to historians, shall diminish the historical or antecedent rate 
of increase of population in the United States, and that within the 
next two or three generationsfthis nation must become the most pop- 
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ulous and powerful among the powers of the world. It seems to me 
that there are as many factors at work which tend to increase the 
rate of augmentation of our population as there are which tend to 
diminish it. But that point cannot be discussed here. 

The main conditions which conduce to the augmentation of popu- 
lation in any country are: 1, Abundance of food; 2, Peace, and the 
absence of standing armies ; 3, Salubrity of climate, and proper san- 
itary regulations; 4, The inducements it offers to immigration ; 5, 


eIts social and political economy. In all of these qualities the United 


States stand fair ; in food capacity and immigration we hold pre-em- 
inence. With the exception of the last (5), there does not appear to 
be impending danger from any of these conditions. There have been 
much privation, suffering, demoralization, and starvation within the 
last two decades, and if there has been a decline in the rate of in- 
crease from any of the conditions just mentioned, it is more likely to 
be due to the fifth than to any of the other agencies. 

When we reflect upon the fact that even during the dreadful decade 
of the civil war the increase in population was by no means ar- 
rested, but only moderately checked, and that all the before-named 
conditions of increase (with the exception before noted) are highly 
favorable, it would seem to be a most difficult thing to show, with 
any degree of plausibility, what agencies would be powerful enough 
to arrest, or materially impede, in the twentieth century, that wonder- 
ful growth of population in the United States which has astonished 
the world in the nineteenth century. 

Let us suppose, however, that hidden agencies which we are not 
now able to detect, will, in a few years—let us say in ten years from 
now, in 1900—begin rapidly to diminish the present rate of increase, 
so that by the year 1910 the census for that year should show an in- 
crease of only twenty per cent—which would be lower than any in 
our history—and that it should not rise above that rate during the 
twentieth century. Let us illustrate by the aid of a few figures, and 
see what the result will be for the twentieth century. 

Assuming that the population is to-day (1890) only 64,500, 000, 
and taking 32.35 as the average decennial percentage to the present 
time, we find that there will be in the year 1900 a population of 
85,365,750, being an increase of 20,865,750 in ten years. 
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The lowest percentage ever yet experienced in this country was 
22.62 ; the highest was 36.38—a difference of 13.76; mean varia- 
tion for ten decades, 1.38. This variation has been upward and 
downward ; but if we assume that hereafter the variation will be con- 
stantly downward, and even at an increased rate of decline, say two 
per cent decline in percentage each ten years, and considering it to 
be thirty per cent for the ensuing ten years, then the population for 
the century to come would be as seen in the following table (64,- 
500,000 in 1890) : a 


$900... <5 Increase at 30 per cent, 19,350,000; total, 84,850,000 
7020... 23,758,000 ‘* 108,608,000 
1000. ...... 28,238,080 ‘ 136,946,080 
1000... 32,867,059 ‘* 169,813,139 
1940...... “ 37,358,891 207,172,030 
1970 46,946,895 340,302,488 
2000. ..... 43,449,821 477,948,037 


Four more similar decrements would reach a point where there 
would be no more increase ; namely, in 2040, the number being then 
580,000,000, 150 years hence. 

This immediate and constant decline in the decennial percentage 
of increase is, however, a mere supposition, and there is really no 
more reason to believe that it will so decline than there is that it will 
advance. The last calculation is given simply to show that even were 
an unprecedented decline to begin soon, and continue a hundred 
years, there would still gather an enormous population in this coun- 
try, exceeding in number and power any nation in the world. But 
does it not seem preposterous to suppose that our ratio of increase. 
can ever fall so low as ten or twelve per cent in ten years, while 
there exists the entire continent over which Americans may settle 
and build up populous cities and communities ? ] 

It is quite reasonable to anticipate that the ratios of percentage: | 
will fluctuate in the future as they have done in the past century, with i 
no very material difference in the average percentage of a hundred 
years. 

Accepting this view as the most probable, it would seem that one 
cannot be very far out of the way in adopting the average percentage 

_of the past century as a guide to indicate the population of the cen- 
tury to come, or at least a good part of it. 
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Taking the average per centage of 32.35, we shall have in the year 
1900, 85,365,750. Then taking the root 2.83, which is the annual 
rate per cent, we shall have in 


Gain. Aggregate. Gain. Aggregate. 

2,415,850 87,781,660 | 2,626,815 95,447,156 

| eae 2,777,607 100,925,917 


Our population will not reach one hundyed millions until 1906 ; 
then, if we continue to double in twenty-five years, we shall haye two 
hundred millions in 1931; four hundred millions in 1956; eight 
hundred millions in 1981, and so on. The number is problematical, 
and the best that can be done is to give the facts. 

; It appears, then, taking the most dismal view of affairs in this 
' country after the coming in of the twentieth century, that we shall 
\ number more than five hundred millions of inhabitants before the end 
of that century, possibly a much greater number ; but five hundred 
millions, we may almost with certainty prognosticate, will occupy this 
' country at that period. This is a prodigious population to contem- 
plate as forming a single nation or political power. 

In view of such astounding political power as these numbers im- 
ply, what momentous questions spring up, almost in our immediate 
future—questions which the existing generation, mainly, must meet 
and contend with. Will this gigantic political power be a single con- 
solidated republic, as now; or divided into two, five, ten, fifty? Po- 
litically speaking, that is the momentous question, both as relates to 
ourselves and to the European powers. ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall,”*as a controlling power in the future of the world. And the 
question, whether it is for our best interests, and the best interests 
of other American powers, that we shall continue to build up a 
centralized government of such irresistiblessower—these are problems 
of the immediate future, and their determination may, or rather must, 
constitute the greatest and most decisive political struggle of the age. 
What could the strongest power in Europe do, or what could the 
strongest alliance of powers possible in Europe do, in opposition to 
the will of five hundred millions of Americans under one government ? 
Could not such a power simply dictate its will to the civilized nations, 
and command obedience ? And, in view of the early advent of so for- 
midable a political power, can it be supposed that the monarchies 
of Europe will close their eyes and keep them closed until the time 
and opportunity for intervention has passed by, and resistance will be 
in vain? These are the questions, as it appears to me, that grow out 
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of the study of the increase of population in the United States, 
founded upon the authority of a hundred years of government cen- 
sus reports. 

This knowledge of the true average of decennial percentages of in- 
crease of population is the most important that can be deduced from 
the series of census reports which have been made ; because, in it we 
hold in our hand the key which unlocks the future, to a great extent, 
and gives us a truer view of our coming greatness and power than 
we can possibly obtain in any other way. 

There are many interesting aspects of this great question which 
must be passed over for want of space. 

Already we are increasing at the rate of nearly two millions a year, 
and within the next three years we shall have added a number about 
equal to the population of the Dominion of Canada. In ten years 
we shall have increased about twenty millions, being an additional 
number equal to the populations of both Canada and Mexico. From 
1900 to 1910 our increase will be nearly twenty-eight millions, 
a number equal to that of Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba, united. Our 
annual gain will then be above three millions, equal to the addition 
of a population like Canada every two years. — 

From 1910 to 1920 our gain will be about thirty-seven millions, a 
number equal to the populations of Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, 
and Central America; or of Great Britain, Germany, or France. 

From 1920 to 1930 we shall gain about forty-eight to fifty millions, 
a number equal to the populations of Canada, Central America, and 
the whole of South America ; or to the kingdoms of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

From 1930 to 1940 we will gain about sixty-four to sixty-five 
millions, a number equal to the present population of the United 
States; or to Canada and all the rest of North and South Amer- 
ica outside of our borders’; or to the empires of Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

From 1940 to 1950 our increase will be about eighty-five millions, 
a number equal to all the rest of America, with several European 
monarchies thrown in, as Sweden, Denmark, Holland, etc., or to 
Germany and France or England united. 

From 1950 to 1960 our increase will be about one hundred and 
twelve millions, a number equal to the Russian Empire and Turkish 
Empire (in Europe), united. 

From 1960 to 1970 our gain will be about one hundred and fifty 
millions; a number equal to all of contitental Europe excepting Rus- 
sia and Turkey. 
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From 1970 to 1980 our addition of numbers will be nearly two 
hundred millions, equal to Great Britain and all Europe except 
Russia. 

From 1980 to 1990 our gain will be two hundred and fifty millions, 
a number equal to the British Empire ; or to Great Britain and all 
Europe except Russia. 


Thus it is seen that we are, as far as population is concerned, an-- 


nexing, so to speak, a respectable-sized nation every ten years, and 
soon will do so every five years. In fifty years from now we shall be 
adding every yeara greater population than Canada or Ireland or Bel- 
gium now contains. The gains just referred to do not, be it remem- 
bered, represent our whole strength of numbers, but merely the in- 
crease for ten years, at the dates named. 

Some people will, of course, discredit such computations simply 
because they appear so prodigious. But things do frequently take 
place, which, if they had been predicted a century before, would have 
been pronounced too monstrous for belief. For example, if any one 
had predicted, a century or so ago, that some land in the city of 
New York would be worth in 1890 $15,000,000 an acre, and 
actually sell at that rate, perhaps not a single person then living 


would have believed the statement; and yet it would have been | 


really true. And if anybody had predicted in 1790 that in 1890 there 
would be sixty-five million of people in the United States, and that 
we should have three great cities containing from one million to two 
million inhabitants, nine persons out of ten would probably have 
thought such a marvellous growth impossible: yet it has come to 
pass. Such illustrations might be multiplied to any extent. 

The prodigious population which is soon to be developed in this 
country will assuredly cause the enlargement of our borders, and the 
absorption and assimilation of neighboring nations. And, as, natu- 
rally, there is not much of a prospect for so great a population in a 
northern direction, southward the course of empire must make its way. 
We shall number one hundred million in 1906, and more than two 
hundred million in 1930—or three times our present population. 
Necessarily, with the American people, this means extension of our 
territory. But long before that time this nation will, as the natural 
consequence of our unexampled progress, population, and wealth, 
feel ourselves so powerful, and in want of additional territory, that 
we shall require all the territory and islands lying contiguous to our 
southern borders; Lower California, Northern Mexico, Cuba, and 
other islands. 

The Nicaragua inter-ocean ship canal, now being constructed un- 
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der the auspices of this government, will be completed in about ten 
years ; we may expect it will be in successful operation in 1903. 

American interests and influence in Central America will, by that 
time, be all-powerful ; and Cuba will probably then be ready to be- 
come a State of the Federal Union. Our trade with South and Cen- 
tral America, and our increasing possessions and interests south- 
wardly, will necessitate the establishing of the shortest and cheapest 
lines of transportation and cable from the Atlantic States to those 
regions; and the shortest route is by way of Cuba and Yucatan. 
From Tampa, the southernmost railroad and seaport in Florida, to 
Yucatan, is not over five hundred or six hundred miles, and from 
Tampa to Graytown, Nicaragua, about one thousand miles, due south 
—three days’ run. When a railroad is built from Merida, in Yuca- 
tan, to the canal region, about six hundred miles, the steamship travel 
will be reduced to about five hundred miles, to Sisal. From New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Galveston to Sisal, Yucatan, is about five hun- 
dred miles. Sisal is located for a great terminal point. The long, 
circuitous, and expensive lines through Mexico would be avoided. 

By the middle of the twentieth century the swarming millions of 
American people will spread over Mexico, Central America, the West 
India Islands, and begin their march in South America ; and before 
the year 2000 they will overspread the whole American continent. 

In proportion with the inevitable increase of population, our wealth 
and political power will be augmented, and our importance and in- 
fluence among the nations of the earth. Our marvellous progress, 
population, and wealth will attract similar forces from all the old 
world. Our cities will be the most numerous, the largest, and rich- 
est of any nation in the world. No European nation has more than 
one city containing one million inhabitants. We have three. New 
York and Chicago will be twice as populous as London now is, and 
we shall have scores of others rivalling those of which we boast to-day. 

The United States, being a centralized government, composed of 
secondary or subordinate States (elsewhere called provinces), admit- 
ting of unlimited additions or extension, but permitting no secession 
or withdrawal from the political compact, and enforcing this princi- 
ple, if need be, by military power and at any cost, appears inevit- 
ably destined to become the greatest political power in the world, to 
exert a controlling influence in the family of nations, and the course 
of human progress. 

This statement is predicated on the assumption that the United 
States Government, or Union, shall continue intact, and to act asa 
unit in the coming century, as it has in the century past. On this 
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contingency alone hangs the question of our future dominion. If 
any power, or combination of powers, either foreign or internal, 
should succeed in dismembering the American Union, dividing it into 
several distinct and independent nations, as South America stands 
to-day, then, although we might still continue to increase in popula- 
tion and wealth, our consolidated political power asa leading nation 
or a ruling nation would be gone. What the chances may be, either 


_ for or against the maintenance of the American Union another cen- 


tury, it is not the purpose of this article to discuss. My aim is not 
to show the feasibility of perpetuating of the Union, but simply the 
populousness of the nation in the coming century, and the majesty of 
its political power in the event of its continuing to be one central- 
ized government, as now. There are many and weighty reasons 
why it may be difficult or impossible to maintain the Union many 
years longer, but I cannot refer to them in this paper. That ques- 
tion relates to the form of government, not to population. 
Following is a telegram clipped from a newspaper recently : 


‘* WASHINGTON, June 28th. 

“A dispatch from Tacoma, Wash., says: ‘Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Clarkson, who is now in this city, has been féted in royal style 
all over Puget Sound. In an interview published yesterday Mr. 
Clarkson says: ‘“‘ The Republican Party stands for the acquisition of 
empire, and so has only to continue in power, as I believe, to make 
this a republic bounded upon all sides by salt water.” Mr. Clarkson 
was banqueted last night by tlie Chamber of Commerce, and was 
given a public reception.’ ” 


But it is not the continuance in power either of the Republican or 
the Democratic Party that will bring to pass what Mr. Clarkson fore- 
shadows, but the persistent and infallible growth of population, where- 
ever the conditions previously mentioned are favorable, as they are, 
and promise to be, in the United States. 

Aye, it is not merely the Republican Party that stands for the ac- 
quisition of empire, but the Democratic Party likewise. The Monroe 
doctrine, the Federal Union, and the “ War for the Union,” all stand 
for and look to the acquisition of empire and the fulfilling of the 
American dream of “Manifest Destiny”—which means, in brief, to 
bring monarchism to an end, so soon as we shall have the power to 
do so. 

Emory F. Boyp. 


NEw Britain, Conn. 
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A POSTAL BOMB. 


Tuere was an air of imperturbable calm about Paul Prescott that 
awakened and defied one’s curiosity. At first one was inclined to 
' suspect him of studying for the clerical profession ; he looked so 
self-contained and repressed. He appeared to be continually rapt in 
meditation ; he rarely spoke, and still more rarely smiled. His usual 
expression was that of a man who would like to think better of the 
world, but could not reconcile it to his conscience. 

The illusion of his having a moral mission in the world, however, 
would receive a decided set-back if one only heard the irrepressible 
bursts of profanity which would occasionally escape from his lips as 
he went through his morning’s mail, which seemed to be often of 
a rather stereotyped character ; or when he awoke in the morning, 
and, lifting the blind, discovered that it was raining. ‘‘ Raining!” 
he would remark in a resigued, low voice of disapproval which im- 
plied that he had a quarrel with Providence. ‘Raining! I can’t 
work to-day ; this weather makes me feel suicidal.” If the sun 
shone brightly and temptingly he would look listlessly around the 
desolation of his den, with its litter of pipes and papers, and murmur 
disconsolately, “Too warm to think to-day. This weather only in- 
spires a dolce far niente. It is positively sinful to remain in-doors 
grinding out inanities while there is such glorious weather outside. 
Besides, how can a man write with the thermometer registering 99° 
in the shade? The idea is absurd!” Having justified himself to his 
own conscience in this eminently satisfactory manner, he would go 
out and stroll in the park, and occupy himself with planning out a 
programme of work long enough to keep him busy for ten years. 
In the winter-time he was no more contented. The frost on the 
window-panes would send him shivering back to bis bed until past 
noon, when he would finally resolve to get up and do some work ; 
cursing meanwhile those who were able to supply the luxuries of 
coals and an overcoat. 

Paul Prescott was probably the most incurable miserable in New 
York. He was a professional humorist, and eked out a livelihood 
as a contributor to the comic papers. The payment of his weekly 
board bill was a problem that made his head ache whenever he 
thought of it. Some folk who are in comfortable circumstances be- 
lieve that the soul ofa literary man should be above mere considera- 
tions of money. Paul Prescott, on the contrary, believed that there 
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was more consolation to be derived from a good balance at the bank 
than in the prayerful meditation of a cloister. He regarded his work 
like a veritable Sadducee, and often regretted that he had not been 
apprenticed to a bricklayer instead of being allowed to drift into 
writing verses and humor. At the same time he secretly loved his 
art, and in his infrequent fits of optimism indulged in hopes of a 
wider horizon in literature. If a disregard for externals be accepted 
as an evidence of genius, then Paul Prescott was a genius. He 
sometimes felt called upon to apologize for the unconventionality of 
his wardrobe, and accounted for its limitations by quoting Byron: 
‘**Now Barabbas was a publisher,” adding, “I am the slave of his 
lineal descendants.” A true cynic is rarely a man of real genius, and 
Paul was undoubtedly addicted to cynicism ; but it should be re- 
membered that he often had to stay the cravings of his stomach with 
tobacco instead of truffles, and that a diet of smoke is not conducive ° 
to optimism or an abiding belief in the goodness of mankind. But, in 
any case, a very decided and healthy appetite, the satisfying of which 
took precedence in his mind over all other things, including poet- 
ry, rather shook the impression of his being a genius; and an utter 
imperviousness to criticism destroyed it altogether. He was not a 
genius, but he possessed talent and intermittent attacks of industry, 
during which he produced those rattling burlesques and witty aphor- 
isms which are served up every week in the columns of the Jatile. 
Paul Prescott, like Browning’s mysterious Waring, had an erratic 
habit of suddenly disappearing every now and again, and turning up 
in some remote corner of the earth, with a note-book full of ideas 
and a pocket-book emptied of cash. When he had succeeded in liqui- 
dating some of his liabilities and had thoroughly domiciled himself, 
he would immediately begin to tire of the new place and its con- 
ditions, and usually within six months the place knew him no more. 
He would then work his way slowly back to New York, undergoing 
all sorts of hardships and privations en route, but buoyed up with 
the love he felt for his native city. He was never so light-hearted 
and hopeful as when he was entirely without resources. As his 
hands went through his empty pockets he would say, ‘“‘ Ah, after all, 
New York is the only place for a poor devil,” and his heart would 
well with pity for the benighted localities which did not offer the 
same advantages to this desirable class of citizens. Three months 
before he settled himself in Mrs. McMurray’s third-floor back at 
93 West Forty-first Street, he had just returned from San Francisco, 
where he had been employed as a paragrapher on one of the morning 
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Mrs. McMurray was a most excellent woman, but on several 
occasions boarders who had completely won her confidence had 
quietly sunk out of her sphere, leaving an unpaid board-bill as a 
memento of the happy hours spent in her society. This had rather 
soured her disposition. The fact that there was frequently no sound 
of anyone stirring in Paul's room until noon—he took his meals 
at a cheap restaurant off Broadway, and lay in bed to save the price 
of a breakfast—and that he did not go down to work like the rest 
of her lodgers, but remained locked up in his room all day, sitting 
up into the small hours of the morning, aroused Mrs. McMurray’s 
suspicions. She could not comprehend such proceedings, and was 
very much exercised in her mind in consequence. Once or twice 
she mounted the three flights of stairs to Paul’s room, determined to 
go in and tax him with being an anarchist or a burglar, and request 


‘ his immediate removal from beneath her roof-tree. But with her 


hand on the knob of the door her courage failed her, and she re- 
turned to the lower regions the prey of fearful forebodings and 
curiosity. She probably heard Mr. Prescott commenting on the 
state of the weather, and decided that it was not advisable to beard 
a man who made use of such cabalistic expressions. He seemed too 
inflammable. The number of letters he received by every mail also 
perplexed the good lady, and as she could not read the superscriptions 
in the corner, she jumped to the conclusion that the Raitle and 
other newspaper offices were the headquarters of anarchistic so- 
cieties, of which she had an indescribable horror. 

Miss Mabel McMurray’s attitude toward the new lodger was very 
different from that of her mamma. She did not share Mrs. Mc- 
Murray’s suspicions at all; in fact, his sad face interested her greatly, 
and in her secret heart she was exceedingly anxious that he should 
not observe her mother’s distrust and obtrusive curiosity, and, becom- 
ing offended, leave the house. 

Captain McMurray was usually invisible. He had no place or part 
in the domestic menage of 93 West Forty-first Street. He was to 
all intents and purposes a nonentity ; he was Mrs. McMurray’s hus- 
band, and no one except Mabel ever thought of consulting him about 
anything. He had served in the British army in India, and all he 
contributed to the family exchequer was a small pension he received 
from Her Majesty. This was taken care of by Mrs. McMurray, and 
he was well content with a small weekly allowance for newspapers 
and tobacco. He was a man of some education and considerable 
natural refinement, but he was hopelessly incapable of adapting him- 
self to any commercial pursuit, and his intellectual equipment was 
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not sufficiently elastic to enable him to engage in journalism or any 
of the irregular professions. All his interests in life were wrapped up 
in his pretty, fair-haired daughter. He had met Miss Sally Macgregor 
—the daughter of one of his father’s gillies—in his hot youth, and 
much to the disgust of his family had made her Mrs. McMurray by 
running away with her to Edinburgh. He was straightway cut off with 
the proverbial shilling, and he exchanged into a regiment ordered out 
to India, so as to increase his income, Miss Sally Macgregor at the 
time of her marriage was a charming, clinging, unsophisticated rustic 
maiden with a form like a goddess. Mrs. McMurray had the embon- 
point of a grenadier, was hard-featured, short-tempered, and uncom- 
promisingly in earnest. In their altered fortunes she took the helm, 
and she ruled her husband with an iron hand. She openly reviled 
him for his want of practicality ; he silently deprecated her vulgarity, 
but made no sign. Mabel’s position in her mother’s household was 
very much that of a domestic drudge, but she had had the benefit of 
her father’s tuition, and was original, independent, and clever. It was 
the consolation of the captain’s life, this work of educating his only 
child, and he was rewarded by seeing her grow up to sweet nineteen, 
the very antithesis of her mother, though she possessed the beauty 
that had fascinated him on the moors in far-away Scotland. 

The third morning after Paul had taken up his quarters in the 
McMurray establishment there came a timid knock at the door. He 
was in the throes of the composition of some verses on the summer 
girl at the seaside, and did not hear it. It was repeated still less 
audibly, and then a sweet féminine voice said: ‘“ Mr. Prescott, here is 
a letter for you. Shall I put it under the door?” 

Paul was about to say yes in his usual drawling, indifferent tones, 
when something in the fresh, girlish voice stirred his blood and made 
him remember his gallantry. He rose and opened the door suddenly. 

Mabel started quickly to her feet, her face crimson. She had not 
heard any response, and had gone down on her kneesto slip the letter 
under the door, when he appeared above her. She then handed him 
the letter on a japanned tray, a substitute for a silver salver. He 
looked amused and surprised, and she blushed more furiously than 
ever. She knew that her mother would have burst into a coarse, 
mocking laugh had she seen the salver. It was one of her father’s 
whims, which she indulged to please him—when it could be done 
without coming under the observation of the head of the family. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, with a smile. 

“T thought perhaps you were out,” she said, half raising her eyes. 

“It is very seldom Iam out,” he replied. ‘Iam too busy—or, at 
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least, I feel it my duty to remain in and endeavor to persuade myself 
that I am not really idling.” 

She was brushing her skirt carelessly with the tray and swaying 
_ slightly on her heels, studying the pattern of the well-worn carpet. 

“Oh, then, you do work,” With the frank familiarity of nineteen. 
‘Ma said you were a gentleman of leisure or—or——” 

“What ?” 

“ Or a Fenian, or something of that sort.” 

Paul threw himself against the door-frame and laughed im- 
moderately. 

“Well, upon my word! I have been taken for an interviewer and 
a tramp, but And what did you think ?” thrusting both hands 
into his pockets and looking so earnestly into her face that she was 
forced to look up. 

“T could not think what to make of you at first. I thought possibly 
you were a clerk out of employment, but when you began to receive 
so many letters with the names of newspapers on the envelopes I 
concluded you were a literary man. That’s what youare, is it not?” 

He laughingly nodded an assent. “ What a gift of divination you 
have !” 

“T have always longed to see and talk to a real literary man,” she 
said, irrelevantly. ‘Do you write poetry? I love poetry.” 

“Do you? I don’t write poetry. I write humorous verse and 
squibs upon everything under heaven—that is, anything likely to give 
them a marketable flavor.” 

**T should like to read some of the things you write, to see if you 
are not unjustly depreciating your own work.” 

“Then you shall, my dear young lady,” with a comical grimace. 
“T have a trunk full of rejections, with which you can improve your 
mind until the publication of next week’s Rattle. All the best things 
I write go into that trunk ; the rubbish is accepted, printed, and paid 
for. It is topical, you know.” 

Are you not just a little bit cynical ?” 

“Not at ali; Iam eminently practical. A cynic is a man with a 
mission. I can’t afford to have a mission, and, besides, I hate people 
with missions.” 

“That denial confirms my worst suspicions.” 

“That sounds very ominous ; butit is fashionable to be considered 
cynical nowadays. An accusation of cynicism is the most insidious 
flattery to both sexes ; all the young men who have nothing else to do 
but sit at the club windows and stare are confirmed cynics.” 

“T am glad I am out of the fashion,” with a touch of scorn in her 
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voice, and her eyes lit up with enthusiasm. ‘I believe the world is 
not so bad after all. Besides, I despise cynics.” 

He looked at her flushed face and bowed with exaggerated humility. 
“Madam,” he said, in mock-serious tones, “I pay my respects to 
simple greatness. It is refreshing to discover one who still clings to 
the old ideals. You are a brave woman to declare yourself out of the 
fashion.” 

“Oh, you are laughing at me.” There was a suspicion of pique in 
the corners of her mouth. ‘‘I suppose that is the way with all 
literary men. One can never be sure whether they are making 
phrases or are in earnest.” 

“T never pose,” he said, sobering. ‘I abominate poseurs.” 

“T didn’t mean that. I—TI hope you are not offended,” with an 
inquiring glance. 

“Certainly not; Iam like His Serene Highness Beau Brummel, I 
never lose my temper. It is not worth while.” 

“Then perhaps you are uniformly blue.” 

‘I shall never be afflicted with that complaint when you are here.” 

“Oh, is that a compliment? Isn’t it something of a luxury to have 
an occasional fit of the blues?” 

“ Yea, if it is a very infrequent occurrence. It is a novelty to dine 
on bread and cheese, but the keen edge is taken off one’s apprecia- 
tion if it becomes an inevitable diet.” 

Mabel laughed, but it was a laugh which only covered the pity 
which shone for a moment in her eyes. 

‘* And have you ever had to live on bread and cheese ?” she asked, 
in gentle sympathy. 

“Sometimes I have lived on hope, a much less nutritious staple ; 
but I still have a wonderfully good digestion.” 

** You are ” The speech was never finished. The harsh voice 
of Mrs. McMurray resounded through the house : 

“Mabel! Mabel !” 

“There’s ma’s dulcet tones,” she said, with a little inflection of 
contempt. Then, leaning over the balustrade of the landing, she 
cried, “I am coming, ma.” 

“What are you doing up there?” 

“ Brooming the carpet!” 

“Oh, fie!” whispered Paul, with a smothered laugh. 

“Well, I want you. Come down at once.” 

Mabel seized a broom which fortunately stood in a corner, and 
slowly went down-stairs. She paused on the third step and, standing 
on tip-toe, leaned over the banister : 
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“Mr. Prescott!” under her breath. 

“Yes ;” he turned and bent down until their heads were rather 
close together. 

“Don’t forget when I bring your letters again that I should like to 
read some of your poetry. But don’t tell ma. She thinks all poetry 
is frivolous.” 

“That is the pervading quality in my verse,” he answered; and 
they looked into each other's eyes, and smiled. 

“‘ Good-bye,” said she. 

au revoir. I shall but exist until you bring my mail again.” 

“TI see ; you are waiting for a check from your editors.” 

“ How prosaic! No; I meant——” 

“Oh, I know what you meant, base flatterer, Trust a girl to see 
the point in a compliment ;” and she disappeared. 

When Paul turned into his room, and, going through his corre- 
spondence, discovered more than the average number of acceptances, 
it did not have the cheering effect upon him that such an occur- 
rence usually produced. Somehow the room seemed more lonely 
and desolate than before. He could not concentrate his thoughts 
on the summer girl of his poem at all. A sweet, frank little face, 
crowned with a mass of rippling brown hair, loosely plaited on the 
neck, and a pair of changeful eyes kept coming between him and the 
siren of the seaside, and finally in despair he lit his pipe and strolled 
out for a walk. Upon his return he found that he had been out 
longer than he had intended, and three letters, the spoil8 of the three 
o'clock mail, were lying on the floor under the crack of his door. He 
smiled, and then a little pang of disappointment smote him that he 
had not been in at the time the postman made his rounds. 

“Bah!” he said to himself as he turned the key; “this is ab- 
surd. I believe I am falling in love with the little witch ; and a poor 
devil should never fall in love.” 

A man’s ideas of political economy may be rigid enough to enable 
him to include himself with equanimity among those who ought to 
renounce all thought of matrimony in consequence of their limited 
incomes. But it is impossible for a man to escape falling in love at 
some period of his life. If proximity tosome attractive object be de- 
nied (and proximity is the chief factor in all love matches) a man will 
fall in love with a face seen but momentarily in a crowd, in the foyer 
of a theatre, in the aisle of a church, on a steamer, or in a departing 
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train ; and, in all probability, he will be more constant in his thoughts 
to this elusive memory than he could ever be to some loving and re- 
sponsive reality. Paul Prescott in his twenty-six years of existence 
had loved to desperation a round dozen unattainable stars, and he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that he was in love with a girl of 
his own fancy—a divine creature he could not ever hope to see in 
the flesh. He never speculated upon the chances of his becoming a 
Benedict and giving up his life of aimless roving, having reconciled 
himself to the prospect of being poor all his life, and having also 
most exaggerated ideas as to the mercenary nature of the other sex. 

It was one of Paul Prescott’s favorite aphorisms—the Rattle paid 
him a dollar for it—that a man in love is a man in trouble; but in 
spite of his philosophy he began to look forward more and more to 
the knock at his door which announced the arrival of his mail and 
was the certain prelude of a long talk on the landing. In fact, at the 
end of a month, Mr. Prescott was head over ears in love, and no longer 
struggled to put his landlady’s pretty daughter out of his heart and 
his thoughts. He- surrendered himself entirely to the charm of 
Mabel’s society, and in her absence he would write verses to her and 
consume himself with hopes and fears alternately in the orthodox 
lover-like way. In his more prosaic moods he sold the verses, though. 

And Mabel? She had read his poetry, and she had read him also. 
She loved him from the first day he stood looking down at her as he 
opened his door, and with a woman’s intuition she felt that her love 
had met aresponse. It was a case of first love, and love at first sight, 
with her, and, as she would have put it, ‘She was in love with being 
loved.” Paul was never out now when the postman called; and, it 
must be confessed that Mabel found many other excuses for mounting 
to the third floor between the hours of the delivery of the mails. The 
two would con over Paul’s books -together, and he would read his 
verses, or some cynical society dialogues aloud to her—the only things 
he wrote, by the way, which she did not like—and both thought 
their secret secure, while each read it in the other’s eyes. 

One afternoon she was sitting on the top stair of the landing nurs- 
ing her knee, with downcast eyes in which there glistened a sugges- 
tion of tears. He had just ceased reading Tennyson’s ‘‘ Aylmer's 
Field” aloud to her, and for the first time she realized how keen would 
be the pang if Paul should now pass out of her life forever. He was 
leaning against the banister, calmly lighting his pipe, and after one 
or two puffs, he broke the silence : 

“Thank heaven! people do not break their hearts in America for a 
superstition of superiority.” 
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' “ Ah, but they do,” she replied, sadly, as she thought of the wrath 
of her mother if she ever heard of these daily meetings, ‘‘ Money 
is the fetish here, and it is as powerful as the English pride of birth.” 

**And do you worship mammon also?” with a quick, searching 

“I did not expect such a question from you. You know I——” 

A rustle of skirts on the lower landing startled her, and then Mrs. 
McMurray’s voice was heard : “ Are you there, Mabel?” 

“Yes, ma; I'm dusting.” 

“Come and take these letters. There’s two for Mr. Prescott.” 

Paul slipped into his room, and Mabel ran down-stairs. As he sat 
awaiting her return, he decided that he would declare himself, and 
if she consented, make her his wife at all hazards. He was well aware 
that her mother was very little more easy in her mind as to the regu- 
lar payment of her rent now that she had been duly informed that 
he was a writer for the papers than she had been when she had thought 
him a possible dynamiter ; but he determined that he would marry 
Mabel, with or without Mrs. McMurray’s consent. From the captain 
he did not anticipate any opposition. The captain had smoked and 
talked in Paul’s room, and spent many happy evenings there, when 
he could escape the watchfulness of his better half. In Paul’s society 
the elder man had renewed his interest in many of the occupations 
of his youth, and he believed in the young man even when Paul 
despaired of himself. The two were consequently fast friends, and, 
though it was quite unsuspected by the young couple, they owed 
many of their hours of uninterrupted bliss to the machinations of the 
captain in the kitchen. 

Paul waited impatiently for Mabel’s light footfall outside his door. 
Five minutes of wondering suspense passed, and then he went out on 
the landing. There was no sign.of her ; the house was as still asa 
churchyard. Five minutes lengthened into ten, and ten into an hour, 
and still she did not come. Then Paul put on his hat and descended 
to the hallway, hoping to see her there, or through the open parlor 
door. He was disappointed, and passed out into the street. For two 
hours he wandered about, tormenting himself with all sorts of suppo- 
sitions for her non-appearance, and then he returned, perplexed and 
worn out. He hoped to encounter her on the way up to his room, 
and once he fancied he caught a glimmer of her skirts on an upper 
landing, but was again disappointed. He let himself into his room, 
lit the lamp, and sat down at his table feeling as blue as indigo. ll 
at once he noticed a white, square envelope lying on the floor just 
inside the door. It was his mail, and his heart sank as he picked it 
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up. This was the only occasion that Mabel had put his letters under 
the door since their first meeting on the landing. The removal of 
the letter disclosed a postal-card which had lain beneath it. Paul 
looked at the inscription and postmark, dated San Francisco, turned 
it over, and burst into a fit of boisterous laughter. 

This is what caused the sudden change in his mood : 


THE SENTINEL OFFICE, 
SAN FRANcisco, August 6, 1880. 
Congratulations! It is a boy! 
Mac. 


When he had somewhat recovered himself he wrote a long letter 
addressed to Mr. John Mac Graw, The Sentinel Office, San Francisco, 
which he registered next day at the post-office. It was evidently an 
important missive. 

As Paul was descending the stairs the following morning, on his 
way out to breakfast, he met Mrs. McMurray, closely followed by Ma- 
bel. The chieftain glanced at him with the neutral contempt she 
usually preserved, and she drew her skirts virtuously about her with 
indignant rapidity as he pushed past her. Mabel gave him a scornful 
glance that utterly bewildered him, and made working for the rest 
of the day entirely out of the question. 

For the next three weeks he lived in misery. Mabel never came to 
his door with the letters, and he never even caught a glimpse of her 
on the stairs or in the hall-way. 

One evening the captain was sitting in Paul’s room, and they were 
puffing at long churchwarden clay pipes in silence over a game of 
chess. Suddenly the captain looked up at his opponent and said : 

“Tsay, Prescott, what’s been the matter with you these last few 
weeks. You seem to have become awfully glum. Has—” and he 
dropped his voice instinctively— ‘has the chieftain been——.” 

Paul shook his head and smiled. 

“Then I know what it is,” cried the captain, with an appearance of 
having had a sudden inspiration, although in reality he had been 
coming to the resolution for weeks, “you and Mabel have quar- 
relled.” Paul flushed, and played nervously with his chessmen. “It 
is a very delicate subject,” continued the captain, ‘but I have seen 
her happiness in her face, and now I see her listless and pale.” Paul’s 
eyes brightened. ‘And I am an old campaigner. Iknow the symp- 
toms. I am speaking to you now as between man and man. I admire 
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your talents ; I like you as a man; and I believe in you. If you love 
her—I know she loves you—you shall have her with my blessing. We 
will defy the chieftain.” 

Paul held out his hand, and the captain seized it, and shook it 
heartily. That was his confession. — 

“ And now, what is the trouble between you?” inquired the cap- 
tain. “Iam afraid,” with a little smile, ‘you don’t get your letters 
as punctually now as you used to.” 

“T don’t know. I never said a word to her that could possibly 
have offended. She suddenly began to avoid me, and I have not 
seen her for three weeks.” ‘ 

“Oh,” said the captain, “that’s a long time for a lovers’ quarrel. 
When I was a young man— But there! I won’t become reminiscent. 
These quarrels usually begin in nothing, and I'll leave you to make 
it up between you. I think Mabel might have confided in her poor 
old father, though; but, thank heaven, I have eyes in my head.” 

“You are very generous and noble,” said Paul, enthusiastically. 
| There was no more chess that evening. 

' Paul was standing on the steps outside the front door the following 


shot down the steps in front of him. She had not noticed him in the 
dusk, but he recognized her back, and in an instant was at her side. 

‘* Mabel,” he whispered. 

She turned and started. ‘Mr. Prescott,” in tones of icy surprise, 
‘*‘how- dare you speak to me?” 

“Why—what have I done? Why have you been avoiding me? 
You must know that I love you, and that I have always loved you—I 
intended to speak that evening you ran away.” 

She moved away from him with a little shudder. 

“Stop,” she said, in low, firm tones ; “I won’t listen to this. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, but I suppose you are quite in- 
capable of shame.” Then she burst into tears. 

* Well, ‘pon my word !” he said, fairly angry. ‘I don’t understand 
this treatment, and I demand an explanation of your words. What 
have I done to be ashamed of ?” 

She did not answer, but broke away from him and ran into the 
house. He followed her and found her locked in her father’s arms 
in the hall. She had run violently into the captain in her flight, and 
was now sobbing on his breast. 

“The chieftain is out visiting Mrs. Brown,” said the captain, “so 
it is all safe. Now Iam going to take a hand in this affair, as you 
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we'll return in a few minutes ;” and he led his daughter into the 
parlor. Presently he came out alone. 

“Is this true?” he said, with something of the formidable look in 
his eyes which they used to wear on picket duty. 

** What ?” 

“That you have a wife and child in San Franciseo—or that you are 
a fugitive from justice?” 

“Good heavens!” cried Paul, as a sudden light broke in upon 
him. ‘ Mabel does not suspect ——” 

“She does,” interrupted the captain, laconically and sternly. 

‘I understand it all now,” said Paul, hurriedly, pulling a bundle of 


letters and papers out of his pocket, and producing the postal card 


from San Francisco. ‘Mabel saw this and jumped to the conclu- 
sion that I—— It is really too absurd; read this.” He handed 
the captain a letter, also bearing a San Francisco postmark, 

The captain read as follows: 


Tue Sentinet Office. 
San Francisco, August 22, 1880. 


My Dear Paut: I am in receipt of yours of the 14th inst., with 
money order. You need not have been so prompt in paying your bet, 
but as a man with the responsibility of a prospective large family on my 
shoulders I shan’t insult you by returning the money. Iam sorry you 
lost your wager, but I am glad that the house of Mac Graw is blessed 
with a boy, although, of course, as a happy father, I should have found 
no fault had it been a girl. I trust you will not owe the future heir of 
the Mac Graw family any grudge on account of his sex. Iam going to 
call him Paul. Mrs. Mac Graw is progressing wonderfully. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Mac Graw. 


The captain’s face relaxed until he burst into a fit of uncontrolla- 
ble merriment. Then, still laughing, he threw open the parlor door, 
and, thrusting the paper into Mabel’s hands, sat down and held his 
sides. She read it through, and darted out into the passage. 

“ Paul—forgive me. How could I have doubted you?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, my darling—but there is much to 
thank your father for.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, and her arms tightened around his neck as 
he drew her face up to his and kissed her. 

W. Harte. 

New YorE. 
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Tuere is a certain beast who has been from the earliest ages 
intimately connected with the toils and poverty of the human race ; 
who has sustained a lean anatomy and a sorrowful figure upon the 
growths of rock and heath, in the nooks and crannies, upon the 
highway borders and the edges of mountain paths; whose burdens 
have been grievous and hard to be borne, who has never rebelled 
or complained, or forsaken the habitations of his taskmasters. Yet 


he has gone unappreciated and unregretted, has excited ridicule - 


instead of kindness, has never had a biographer, and his reward 
for ages of toil is to be laughed at for eating thistles, and to be 
made to stand as the great exemplar of even human stupidity. 

It is rather a remarkable fact in physical history that this is not, 
and has never been, an American beast. The only corner of the 
United States where he is to be found as a recognized necessity is 
that queer nook of Christendom known as New Mexico, where, 
twenty years ago, he took his place—a prominent one—in a long pro- 
cession of anti-Saxon oddities denoting in all their details the wide 
difference which lay between the Spaniard, transplanted or at home, 
and the border-wanderer who claimed to be, and perhaps largely 
was, the representative American. This myriad-minded personage 
professed himself greatly astonished at a civilization that could 
elevate an ass into place as its chiefest ‘animal, and thereupon by his 
accounts made the beast to stand as a figure-head and representative 
of all one might find in that strange land that lay so long unknown 
on our western border. The cause of the animal’s ridiculous aspect 


in his eyes were two: first, he had not been accustomed to him, and . 


he was therefore eccentric and barbarous; second, he was to him 
the representative beast of plodding poverty. The New Mexican 
burro is, aside from any frontier notions about him as an ornament 
or a possession, a fair representative of the ass family, and may be 
taken as the model for a study perhaps not entirely uninteresting. 
For whatever this sorrowing creature may be of himself, his asso- 
ciations are such as to command attention. Before the days of 
Assyrian conquest and the wars of the Hebrews, he was. Abraham 
led him across the Mesopotamian plains, laden with the partriarchal 
tent. He plodded down into Egypt behind the sons of Jacob when 
the famine was sore in the land, and returned laden with corn, and 
thus has a place in one of the most touching stories ever written, even 
if it were not biblical, and one that would have lived through the 
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ages unaided by any sacredness. Balaam bestrode him, and he it was, 
and not the man, who knew it was an angel that met them in the 
way. Mary rode him, going from Nazareth to Jerusalem, and in 
the flight into Egypt, holding upon the pommel before her the 
hope of the world. He wears upon his shoulders the birthmark 
of the cross from the day on which he bore the Son of David into 
Jerusalem, palm-branches carpeting his path, and hosannas ringing 
in his ears. From the beginning he has been the beast of kings, 
the bearer of royalty in pomps and pageants through the streets 
of barbaric capitals. He was an actor in that triumph when the 
Jewish captives marched bound two and two through the gates 
of Babylon, and camels bore after them the holy vessels of the tem- 
ple and the spoils of massacre. The sighing Moor rode him out 
of Granada, and Ysabella Catolica rode him in. His plodding foot- 
steps are on every page of the history of romance and of the annals 
of a time when glory was the thirst of nations as commercial wealth 
is now. There has been no triumph without him, and no toil. A 
spirit photograph of the centuries would dimly show, behind all, 
his sorrowful visage and his wagging ears. There is a tinkle of 
his bells in the songs of the troubadours, a glimpse of his red 
tassels in knightly cavalcades, and a record of his place in all the 
times until now, in all the lands but America, among all peoples 
but the Saxon. 

He is still the indispensable beast in those older lands that cradled 
the civilization of the race, and especially in that pathetic country of 
death in life, where poverty is content, where the intensest loyalty 
has ever repaid the tyranny of kings, where the generations toil hope- 
lessly contented and the women sing in sorrow, where eternal snow 
and perpetual sunshine gleam together above vineyard and olive- 
orchard—the land of the guitar and clocked stocking and agile toe, 
of the bright black eye and saucy tongue, of the rose in the coal- 
black hair and the rival bloom of an olive cheek. Sancho Panza rode 
a beloved and historic donkey, and from Panza’s country came with 
the conquistadors the ancestor of him, the only one, we know to-day. 

For the Spaniard, the donkey and the goat go together by custom, 


fitness, and association of ideas. The oné is required to bring out 


the capacities of the other. The American has tried the mule for 
his part, content with nothing less than that which has some 
mixture of the horse. The ancestor he will have none of, further 
than to use him as a synonym, and as something to compare the 
traits and capacities of his fellow-men by. As the donkey is in 
Spain, so one finds him now in New and old Mexico, a necessity of 
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those endless and rugged mountain-paths, of that scant herbage, 
and of those toiling, plodding, moneyless, and unambitious people ; 
with this exception, that the Indian population of old Mexico, 
the original Aztec or whatever he is, has but rarely adopted him. 
He is his own donkey, as he was when Cortez came. Why he is so, 
and how he acts while being so, are subjects for a longer chapter 
than this must be ; but, like the Saxon, though for different reasons, 
he does not love an ass. 

There can be no successful denying that the burro was the prin- 
cipal animal figure in the old New Mexico of a quarter of a century 
ago, and it may not be too much to say that even his appearance was 
impressive. One may have read that his wild ancestors, as well as 
those of his universal fellow-sufferer, the goat, came first from the 
highlands of Asia, and that there the ass is handsome, alert, and 
fleeter than a horse. In New Mexico you conclude that you do not 
believe the story, for there is not the most minute anatomical differ- 
ence between the present beast and his ancestor, and here he is the 
forlornest brute alive. As he stands in the yellow sunshine, with 
hanging lip, asleep, you may run over or go around him, as is most 
convenient at the time, as you wish, and not that he is particular. 
There is in His elongated visage a deep impress of the profoundest 
sorrow of a sad world. He stands looking at you as you pass by, with 
a gaze that makes all the brown landscape to be nothing but a setting 
for that enormous, disproportioned, furry, coffin-shaped, drooping, 
and motionless head, surmounted by ears for whose size there can be 
no conceivable proper or adequate use. These he continually swings . 
and turns, the one forward and the other backward, or he shakes his 
head and makes them emit a sound like the smiting together of two 
pieces of leather. 

He is always lean. He was born so, and so remains. He is also 
old, and that item likewise dates from his birth. He is given to 
shank and attenuation. There was never a more inadequate pair 
of hind legs. But there is an occult quality in them, so far unex- 
plained, which has descended to his graceless scion the mule, and in 
that case is past discussion. Upon occasion these skinny shanks, 
these crooked stilts, knotty, thin, misshapen, let down in the pasterns 
and turning outward like a cow’s,-become suddenly endowed with a 
vigor which one might call spasmodic, electric, volcanic, anything, 
but at all events surprising and effective. This is the kicker of the { 
world, and into these moments of activity is concentrated a protest { 
against the obloquy of ages. He only looks it with his unvarying 
countenance, but he acts it with his heels. 
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- The New Mexican is a Spanish peasant in blood and nature, and 
since the days of Sancho Panza, and long before, he and his burro 
have had an understanding, the details of which neither of them 
divulges. This solemn yet happy creature, congenitally weary and 
professionally wretched, will, under the guidance of his fellow-country- 
man, go away with a string of his fellows in any given direction, each 
one without bridle or rein, and carrying on his back three or four 
hundred pounds. Some sign, hardly noticeable, will cause him to 
start as one ass, and a similar one will cause him to stop; while the 
ejaculation, “Array burri co/” with a rising accent on the penulti- 
mate and a rolling of the r’s which is like the rattling of a stick 
drawn along a paling fence, will cause him to amble forward, and 
scramble over the stones with an access of energy only describable in 
the vernacular of the frontier. 

The size of the loads he is made to carry is supplemented by a 
variety inconceivable. That favored burro who only carries a siz- 
able family strung along his spine from mane to tail is a fortunate 
animal. On him three sejioras will sometimes go toa ball. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that their faces are covered with a thick 
white coating that seems to be gypsum, which they wash off at the 
nearest water before reaching the festive abode, sliding off behind, 
over his tail, to do so. Crates made of willow sticks, and containing 
cocks and hens, live pigs, or mayhap only grapes or apricots, will be 
piled upon him so that the top of the pyramid sways back and forth 
so high that it can be seen over the top of a hill for some moments 
before the tips of the ears arrive within the line of vision. He is 
even made to carry stones and earth, firewood, hay, ore, grain, and 
timbers so long that while one end of them stands forward over his 
head, the other will be dragging along the ground behind. ll this 
he does with those same inadequate legs, those shanky quarters, 
those thin and ribbed sides, and with the continual air of worn-out 
weakness natural to him. 

When he is merely ridden, and by only one man, it is a holiday. 
The rider is usually armed with a good-sized stick, sits far back on 
the coupling, has neither saddle nor bridle, and guides the beast by 
admonishing with the club that side of his head which is opposite to 
the direction desired to be taken. Arrived at his destination the 
burro is hitched by having a serape thrown over his head, and baited 
by being kicked into the nearest cactus-patch, where he may graze. 
It would be considered an imposition if the New Mexican ass required 
either food or care, and he never gets it. If, falling into kindlier 
hands, he is given an occasional feed, he can no longer be lived with. 
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The amusing experiment of feeding him has been tried, and the trans- 
formation within a month or so has, in such cases, added a new item 
to his interesting history. The scant gray coat grows long and thick. 
His countenance loses its forlornity, and acquires a chuffy expression 
of mischievous acuteness. His sides grow round, and even his legs 


fatten. Then, when you wish him to go he stands still, and when 


you request quietness he turns round apd round. Never before need- 
ing a bridle, he cannot now be guided with a curb-bit. He who 
bore heavy burdens for days without rebellion cannot now be ridden 
at all. He transforms himself into a quadrupedal catapult at a 
moment when suspicion is disarmed, and flings his rider over his head 
by a movement so easy that it would seem to have been practised for 
years for purposes of exhibition, and then looks at him where he has 
fallen with a hypocritical expression as innocent as a rabbit's. If you 
castigate him he will kick back. In fine, he has ceased to be a burro, 
and has been by oats transformed into the animal alluded to in the 
terse and expressive statement, “and Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 
They knew this beast when that sentence was written, and in a country 
so nearly like New Mexico, even to the houses, that the kinship can 
be traced in a single sentence. The Moor into Spain, the Spaniard 
into Mexico, and Palestine as it was before the Crusades has come 
thither through the ages. 

Disliking the adult donkey as much as one pleases, it is impossible 
to regard the infant of his tribe as other than funny. It is a woolly 
little wretch, usually so small that a man may easily carry him, and 
so submissive that you may do what you wish with him. I knew one 
to be the pet of the American occupant of a small and lonely adobe, 
and know that it was so shrewd a judge of comfort that it was in the 
habit of climbing upon the frontiersman’s bed and lying down in the 
middle of it. The colt grows slowly—a fact indicative of length of 


days—all except the ears, which from the beginning do not seem — 


to hesitate. A peculiarity of the family is that they object to any 
familiarity with those prominent organs. Nothing will so offend a 
donkey as to blow in his ear, and the trait has descended to his semi- 
descendant, the mule, who will probably recognize you a year after 
you have so offended the prominent distinction of his family. 

The donkey is universally recognized as a beast of low mentality 
and small discernment. Why this universal idea should hold it is 
impossible to tell, for there is not the slightest reason for the suppo- 
sition. He is a deep beast, and does not care to display his real 
capacities for fear more will be required of him. One has to be out 
with him for a while to find out what he really knows. His chiefest 
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virtue then is that he will stay with you, knowing that your self-interest 
will influence you to take care of him also. An instance of either a 
donkey or a mule deliberately leaving a pack-train, and starting home 
by himself, is rarely known. A horse, on the other hand, can never 
be trusted in this respect. Neither has the ass thrown off the yoke 
of man and become wild again, while the horse has performed the 
exploit repeatedly. This, it will be conceded, is not an evidence of 
intellect, but it at least forms a claim to consideration. Idiosyncrasy 
is a term which, for indefiniteness of meaning and frequency of use, 
should be classed with ‘‘orthodoxy.” Properly, it seems to be used 
as a name for motives peculiar to an individual—an ass or a man— 
which are never definitely explained and cannot be understood. 
Whatever it is, it is the cause of the donkey’s unique reputation. He 
is full of idiosyncrasies. When you see him in his ruminative mo- 
ments it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he is actually 
thinking ; and when you are compelled to be with him for a time, and 
his services are absolutely necessary to your welfare, he will betimes 
do something that will make you know he was. Nevertheless, his great 
distinction is indifference. No donkey was ever really frightened, and 
nervousness is a feeling unknown to him. When he refuses to cross 
a bridge, and all the persuasions possible with a club or otherwise 
fail to move him, it is because he has an opinion with regard to the 
real safety of the structure that is unalterable. But the same animal 
will go down a mountain-side so steep that he must put his feet out 
in front of him and slide down, or will walk coolly along the edge of 
a precipice when a misstep would give him to the crows. His phi- 
losophy is a puzzle to the human understanding, but it serves his 


purposes so remarkably that accidents to him are practically un- — 


known. His reserve powers enable him always to win in the long 
run. Heat and cold do not affect him; hunger and thirst are but 
incidents ; against toil and cruelty he makes no protest. But he will 
sometimes lie down beneath his burden and persistently refuse to go 
further, and if you are in haste you may as well leave him there 
without argument. But it will not be matter of surprise if he over- 
takes you the following day, rested and ready to resume his pack. 
Hence that Southwestern aphorism which means so much when ap- 
plied to a failure, ‘“‘ His jackass laid down on him ;” and the speaker 
is never asked to explain further. The word “on” is not literal, and 
it is the pride of the English tongue that it is capable of conveying a 
meaning not justified by any dictionary that was ever made. Our ass 
is the standard illustration of the sublime philosophy of endurance. 
His only human similitude in this is the Hebrew, and it is a phi- 
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losophy odious to the Saxon of every age, who rejects first of all the 
beatitudes that which teaches that the meek are blessed and shall in- 
herit the earth. 

But, after all, the highest claim to distinction the genus Asinus 
knows is that which is based upon the fact that he is the father of 
that boon of the centuries, the mule. In this wonderful hybrid his 
virtues are perpetuated in such form as to be entirely available, but 
all his idiosyncrasies are intensified. The present writer has an opin- 
ion of mules greatly differing from the average estimate of him, but 
it was honestly obtained after a considerable period of close intimacy 
with him. The mule has now grown to be, even in the United States, 
an indispensable factor. He has in the course of his human associa- 
tion been more honored by reference and comparison than any other 
animal, and is the original of a hundred proverbs, similes, and epi- 
thets. He is reputed to perfectly understand human speech in some 
of its most complex forms, and to be an adept in a school of cunning 
originated by himself, and entirely unknown among the beasts who 
voyaged with Noah. He has the qualities of both his ancestors, excel- 
ling both, and, having no hope of' posterity, has adopted the plan of 
perpetuating himself by means of a unique reputation. 

Every American at least knows him by sight and shuns him by in- 


stinct. All have marked that knowing, leery, sidewise glance, and’ 


have observed the furtive agility which continually puts him where 
he was not intended to be and does not belong, and places him where 
it is very desirable he should not be, and secures him at all events a 
foremost place among those who stand at the manger and gather at 
the hay-rack. He is in youth the originator of a distinct series of 
phenomenal diabolisms, and is himself the incarnation and sum-total 
of quadrupedal depravity. As he grows old he grows solemn, until 
he assumes in some localities the character of an animal oracle who 
knows when it is going to rain, or is perfectly conscious of the fact 
that he is going to be swapped off for a worse one in the morning. 

What the donkey is to the Sancho Panzas, the mule is to the Sam- 
bos and Petes. ‘‘ Dat mu-el” is generally spoken of as a person; and 
**T wonner w’at he gwine do now?” is oftener remarked of him than 
it is of a person. The sly belief that he knows more than a man 
is held by those who know most about him, and who are, besides, as 
to a thousand private facts about animals they know, the foremost 
naturalists of this country. 

This distinguished son of his father is only, mentioned here in pass- 
ing because of his kinship, and also because he is not an animal to be 
slightingly treated. There are a thousand misapprehensions about 
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him which it is useless to combat, and about which it is not likely he 
cares.. The great war introduced him to the country in a new light, 
because that struggle could not have been won without him. The 
services rendered by him in that extraordinary struggle were as faithful 
as they were until then unusual, and he has thereby made himself so 
prominent in American history, and has so well deserved it, that one 
almost regrets his entire indifference to all human considerations. 

There is for the donkey a universal companion, a compatriot, one 
might say, in an animal who fills almost as large a place as he in that 
realm of fable usually described as comic literature ; and wherever 
the donkey is so prominent a figure as to be almost a citizen, there 
also is the goat. Wherever the mountains rim the horizon, near or far, 
and narrow valleys lie between sloping granite walls ; wherever rude 
paths and stony slopes are highways ; wherever life is frugal and hard, 
and poverty is long accustomed to an endless struggle with sterility 
and loose stones; wherever there is a peasantry who from century 
to century have walked in the footsteps of their fathers, and hope and 
ambition have alike been stricken from the common vocabulary ; there 
are to be found together these two companions of poverty. 

If one visits the city of Santa Fé—and a civic and religious capital 
of some three centuries’ standing is not lightly to be passed in this 
country without history—and goes forth in the early morning to try 
to catch some glimpse of the common life that exists only in suburbs 
and outskirts, he will be likely to meet on his return a flock of some 
three hundred goats, accompanied by adog. Going alittle farther he 
may meet three hundred more; and behind all a chattering group of 
little, brown-faced, Mexican boys. These unimportant animals are so 
intimately connected with the well-being of each one of the scores of 
adobe houses lying about him that they could not be dispensed with 
for a single day. Going out to graze in the morning and coming 
again at night, all the year round and for scores of years, they repre- 
sent almost the entire milk-supply of that city of twelve or fifteen 
thousand souls. A railroad has been built; twoof them. The popu- 
lation has been changed by a large increase of Americans, or those 
not Mexicans. Red-brick blocks have grown up on the sites of the 
rambling brown structures of twenty years ago; but the goat and 
the donkey retain their places, and are as indispensable as formerly. 

The remote little Mexican hamlet, now seldom seen or heard of, 
where life drags on without record, and the men and women are the 
most undisturbed and changeless inhabitants of the planet, has goats 
and donkeys as its most important citizens. The little corral where 
the goats are milked is the social centre of the place, answering to 
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the well of the old Hebraic days. Thither come all the maidens and 
crones, and each one sits down behind her individual property, and 
with thumb and finger draws into the home-made earthen pipkin the 
yellow fluid without which the Mexican commissary would be very 
incomplete. And so great a liar is she, maiden or crone, that, while 
it is yet warm from the homely and exaggerated udders whence you 
have seen her coax it, she will sweetly swear that it is not goat’s milk, 
at all, but cow’s, and roll up her eyes like those of the red Mother 
of Sorrows in the picture on her wall, and ask you ten cents a quart 
for it. 

In the suburbs of the city of Havana or Mexico, you may have a 
slightly different experience of the same kind. Passing by, you may 
see a rollicking brat on some cottage floor, guiltless of any imputation 
of raiment, lying flat on his back, with both hands holding fast to the 
source of supply, and his mouth tenaciously applied, filling himself 
full from the animated nursing-bottle, which, as soon as she can, being 
but a goat, walks off and leaves the youngster kicking. You may 
laugh at first, but the practical common-sense of the proceeding must 
impress a Yankee understanding sooner or later, remembering the 
infantile habits and appliances of your own country, and the notable 
lack of sensible conveniences to such ends as these. 

The motherly creature who has so much to do in the bringing up 
of the family naturally becomes a member of it. She lies in the 
grated window when not on duty, and gazes at the passing world. 
She wanders about the house, in and out of the kitchen, out into the 
road, and often forms one of a group of more than half-naked chil- 
dren who caper and shout in the by-ways and alleys. The frugal 
characteristics of her ancient family constitute her most valuable 
qualities. She delights in a diet that otherwise is mere waste, and 
costs nothing, and lives to old age. She has no infirmities. No one 
ever heard of an ailing and delicate goat. Any corner of the poor 
man’s cottage suffices for her accommodation, and altogether she is 
a hairy and spotted boon without whom the homes of her humble 
owners would be desolate. 

But Capricornus appears to his chief advantage in our national 
view when he appears as an interloper in an unaccustomed civiliza- 
tion. The items which then appear about him in the daily press 
would in a brief time make up a somewhat disconnected but inter- 
esting volume. The male goat is a creature of very striking natural 
originality, at whose pranks we never grow weary of laughing, and 
he has been played for all there isin him. In youth he is giddy and 
in age obstreperous, and at all periods utterly irreformable. So 
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aptly does he parody some of the foibles of humanity that half his no- 
toriety is based upon allusions to them. A Spaniard cannot be in- 
sulted more grossly than by the epithet ‘‘cabron,” which indicates to 
him a senile skippishness and aged promiscuity of which Castilian 
dignity does not wish to be accused, and for which we unfortunately 
have in this country no convenient brief term. 

There is, in a tropical city where I have passed some very idle 
afternoons, a long sea-wall, with pillars some four feet high at inter- 
vals, after the Spanish fashion. Outside of this wall it is some fifty 
feet down to the water, and on the inside runs a fashionable drive. 
The place has been a gymnasium for the goats time immemorial, and 
it comes into my mind whenever I think of the animal, or hear some 
account of his freaks and feats that is thought to be greatly exagger- 
ated. Imagine a gang of kids coming to this place in a string, very 
sedately, and beginning at one end of this three hundred feet of wall, 
traversing it from end toend one behind the other, each one jumping 
a pillar when he comes to it, and when the end is reached reversing 
the process and doing it all over again the other way. Imagine also 
various freaks and capers interlarded by way of variety, and the 
game being kept up for an hour or two, ending usually by a con- 
certed stiff-legged jumping away from the place. 

There is another place, where a church has sloping buttresses at 
the sides, after a frequent medieval fashion. These sloping supports 
run up some twenty feet, and at the top of each there is a flat shelf 
perhaps a foot square. To the native, nothing about these architect- 
ural supports can ever appear in the least funny, but there may to a 
stranger when, in the early morning, he sees a goat sedately perched 
at the top of almost every buttress, a long row of them, and each one 
reflectively chewing the cud, while the discordant bells are ringing, 
and the worshippers hurry by to early mass. They have been nightly 
going to roost there for years, so long, indeed, that they attract no at- 
tention, and people who know goats as well as these people do, have 
long since ceased to waste time in either driving them away or laugh- 
ing at them, 

The towns infested by these economical and eccentric creatures, all 
of whom follow their devices in the public streets, have also their full 
quota of vagrant dogs. If there were sheep and dogs together a very 
pessimistic view of the situation might justly be taken by anyone in- 
terested in wool and mutton. s it is, anxiety might more properly 
be felt by the owners of dogs. For the average he-goat, accustomed 
to patrol the alleys of his native place and feeling at home, fully 
equipped as to horns and prematurely patriarchal as to beard, is the 
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most truculent duellist of his times, fighting offhand and without pre- 
liminaries or ceremony all disputants of his rights, and even looking 
for quarrels as a pastime. So long as the dog only barks, he calmly 
and contemptuously keeps about his grazing or gnawing, but the mo- 
ment any attempt is made to push a quarrel, the act is met by a ri- 
gidity of neck and a sharpness of horn which surprise his antagonist. 
All a goat cares for is to keep his head foremost, and any attempt to 
subjugate that end of him will result in failure. Miss Lulu Hurst, 
or any of her successors, would have undoubtedly been cut short in 
their coruscating careers had some sceptic only thought of requesting 
them to attempt to hold down a goat’s head. 

The gallant creature does not confine his powers to dogs and such 
other foreigners as cross him. - He seems to be the inventor of the 
duello. It is a fact that there is in every community of animals an 
acknowledged ruler, one who has earned the distinction of being able 
and willing to castigate every other male of his acquaintance. But 
the belt is never permanently worn. The champion must keep on 
winning it. Every new-comer must be offered a fight, and every old 
antagonist must receive an occasional drubbing as he grows bigger or 
gets stronger. Sheep, following this time-honored rule, often kill 
each other, and bulls, well matched, almost invariably do; and nat- 
ure’s purpose in the matter is more far-reaching and wise than the 
combatants are aware of. 

Nobody is in the least responsible for a goat-duel but the parties 
immediately interested, and spectators are not permitted. But the 
view of one through a crack in a board fence, or from some post of 
observation where one’s presence is not suspected, is as good as 
a gallery ticket. The stranger is walked up to and greeted with 
a contemptuous and piratical curl of the upper lip, and a couple of 
those goatish grunts characteristic of the animal, and each immedi- 
ately backs off. This backing is continued usually until one of them 
comes up against a wall or a fence, and sometimes the antagonists 
find themselves so far apart that one of them seizes the opportunity 
to walk off the field. But when some feeling has been worked up 
between them, they both start at once from their respective bases at 
a gallop, and when almost together lose the impetus of the run by 
slacking up, rearing upon their hinder legs, and causing their heads 
to come together with a circular motion which, though tolerably 
solid, saves all risk of what railroad men call a telescope. Indeed, the 
very brisk whack which ensues may sometimes be heard a long way 
off, and is exceedingly suggestive of a severe headache. But goats 
are not subject to that infirmity, and as the affair must be conducted 
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according to the code, each backs off again, this time not so far, and 
the distance is lessened as the match progresses until finally the 
combatants simply rear up and fall forward at each other. The 
fight is ended by one of them slipping aside and letting his antago- 
nist smite the thin air, and himself walking off, and ina moment 
peace reigns again. 

The non-combatant reader will inquire why this ceremonious run 
is made at the beginning, if not to gain momentum for the collision. 
It is a fine point in the code. Very often one or the other of them 
goes away about his business as above-mentioned. If he does not do 
this he sometimes turns aside in mid-career and lets his antagonist 
passhim. In either case the quarrel is instantly dropped with honor. 
There was a pretence of fighting, and that is all that is necessary. 
Every means is used to give each gen—each goat, a fair chance. 

The idea of the tourney, that much Sir-Walter-Scotted folly of the 
crazy days of chivalry, seems to have really had its origin and its 
rules among the goats. They at least did it first, and with a singular 
likeness to the way it was afterwards exploited by human seekers 
after death and notoriety. 

A standard item of contemporary literature is the diet, the gas- 
tronomical proclivities, and singular preferences of the donkey and the 
goat. Theoneisalleged not only to eat thistles, but to prefer them ; 
and the last is said to include in his liking such dainties as tin cans 
and circus-posters. These statements simply mean that either will 
live and thrive where other animals would starve. The thistle grows 
where grasses die or never were, and donkeys do eat it. If the read- 
er had the opportunity and the accompanying curiosity to examine 
the ordinary cow’s tongue of central Mexico, he would believe our ass 
to have rather the best of it with his thistles. For this tongue has 
an upper surface perfectly matted and thick with the tiny spines of 
the flat-lobed prickly pear. They are embedded in the skin far back 
into the throat, and after the animal has once acquired this indurated 


and senseless tongue she eats cacti with impunity. The small brown | 


spines of this cactus are as fine as hairs, and each one is sharper 
than a needle, and they are covered with microscopic barbs. The 
plant is the most completely armed of any member of that spined 
and thorny vegetable world with which it is surrounded, yet it has 
not succeeded in entirely defending itself against the necessities of 
hunger and the inroads made possible by an artificial immunity. It 
bears a small blood-red fruit called tuna, and the Mexican peasant 
does not consider himself necessarily deprived of this because of its 
innumerable thorns. The palms of his hands are precisely like the 
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surface of the cow’s tongue, padded and thick with minute thorns 
imbedded in the skin, and feeling to the touch like sand-paper. If 
one knows anything whatever of the cactus family, the cow’s tongue 
and the Mexican palm, besides having a tendency to make the flesh 
creep, afford an object lesson upon the subject of the necessities and 
acquired immunities and habits sometimes existing in the corners and 
nooks of a world that is full of makeshifts, in its best estate. 

The goat is lord of the barren places of the earth. His ineradicable 
disposition to climb and cling is displayed every day in his artificial 
life among men. The world to which he was born, and in which his 
wilder relatives still live, yields nothing. Yet a civilization which 
dates back to the earliest memories of the human race has not changed 
his habits, A goat in the richest pasture does not graze. If there be 
a shrub, a scrubby tree, a bush, a bitter weed, there will he be found 
nibbling it. He will stand upon his hind legs to pluck a thorny 
twig or a dried leaf, while the grass is high about him. He does eat 
cireus-posters and gnaw the labels off of discarded tomato-cans, 
There is starch in the paste, and they are better than he is accus- 
tomed to. He gnawed the lichens from the gray granite of the olden 
time, and climbed and clung and pawed away the snow to get them. 

There is an economical question connected with both these com- 
panions of poverty that has attracted the attention of those whosé 
liberality takes the direction of discussion, and of educating the toiling 
masses into a knowledge of what is best for them. A couple of inof- 
fensive nannies will take the place of the lumbering and expensive cow, 
who inevitably eats her head off annually, and is a terror to the vicin- 
age besides. But we were not reared with the idea, and will have 
none of this unobtrusive nanny-goat economy. We laugh at the 
Irish peasant’s “friend of the family,” and ridicule the New Mexican 
heathen who still believes in goats and donkeys. The sure sign of 
permanent prosperity in a Western community is the current use of 
the penny in retail trade, and the consequent recognition of the 
value of it ; andan equally sure sign of comparative comfort in pover- 
ty that must be made the most of is the common-sense utilization 
of humble means. The ass, long-eared, ridiculous, despised ; a by- 
word to measure human stupidity by, is the ancient and steadfast 
friend of that penury in which the majority of the human family has 
ever been steeped to the lips, and which is the rule of all society 
except savage communism ; and the eccentric goat has ever been his 
companion and helper. 

James STEELE. 

ToPEKA, KAN. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 
TOM CANTY’S TRIBUNAL.* 


[In the second chapter of Mark Twain’s popular romance reference is made to 
the little pauper’s methods of settling difficulties among his associates. No ex- 
amples are given, and the omission is probably intentional; but for dramatic 
purposes the expediency of representing a mock tribunal is obvious, and in one 
of the adaptations prepared for the stage the following incident is accordingly 
introduced. } 

Persons REPRESENTED. 

Tom Canty, The Pauper. 

Mites Henvon, A Soldier of Fortune. 

Fennett, A London Street Urchin. 

Bos Firrouett, A London Street Urchin. 

Dick Srussres, Fennell’s Companion. 

Nep Boatx, Flitchett’s Companion. 

Parties of Boys attached respectively to Fennell and Flitchett. 

Groups of Idlers and Wayfarers. 


Scenz.—Public grounds near Westminster Palace. A crowd of Loiter- 
ers, some seated, others strolling about. Miles Hendon, reclining 
upon a bench, beneath a large tree, at the left and rear of the stage. 
Loud cries without, at the right. 

Flitchett. mine; ’tis mine! 

Fennell. No, mine, I say! 

Stubbles and Bogle. "Tis his; the penny is his! 
Other Boys. Tom Canty! Seek Tom Canty! 

The throng upon the stage draws to the right and looks forth, inquiringly. 
A group of street boys bursis through tumultuously, rushing to the 
centre and attracting the attention of Miles Hendon, who gazes at 
them inamusement. The mob gathers around, but not too closely. 

Flitchett. (At right of centre. His clothes are drenched.) Tis 
mine, I say ! 

Fennell. (At left of centre. Likewise drenched.) Nay, ’twas given 
to me ! 

Stubbles and Boys of Fennell’s party. (At left of Fennell.) Sure, 
given to him! 

Flitchett. Given for what ? 

Bogle and Boys of Flitchett’s Party. (At right of Flitchett.) Ay, for 
what ? 

Flitchett. At least the half is mine. 


* Copyright, 1890, by E. H. House. 
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Bogle. Give him the half. 

Flitchett’s Party. The half; the half! 

Stubbles. Where is Tom Canty ? 

Bogle. Right ; let him decide it. 

Boys of both Parties. Ay, Justice Canty ; fetch Justice Canty ! 

Fennell. Right willingly ; I ask no better. 

Boys. (Looking out right and left.) Tom Canty, Tom Canty ; here 
is work for thee! 

Tom enters from the right, running to the centre. 

Tom. Who calls Tom Canty ? 

Boys. Hail, Justice Canty ; a court, a court! 

Tom. (Standing at the centre.) Here amI, lads ; what is your will ? 


Flitchett. : {Here is Jake Fennell keeps a penny, 
mine by rights— 

Fennell. Bob Flitchett is a knave; would rob 

All me of a penny— 
Stubbles. | speak Bob he slips overboard, and Jake he 
together. souses after— 

Bogle. Jake will not share his gain with iin: 
est Bob— 

Fiitchett’s Boys. Bob Flitchett shall have the penny— 

Fennell’s Boys. | | Jake Fennell is the true lad— 


Tom. Peace! Peace!! Peace!!! (All are quiet.) Now, what’s to do? 
(Clamor repeated as above.) Nay, then; I leave you. (Turns to go.) 

Boys. No, no; stay. Prithee help us! 

Tom. Silence, then. When Justice Canty holds his court he 
must have order near the bench. Now, be ye dumb; all but those 
I call upon. Give me a fitting space. Dick Stubbles, fetch hither 
that billet of wood, that I may seat me with dignity, as becometh a 
justice of the public peace. 


_ Stubbles brings from the left a thick, short log. Tom adjusts it and sits, 


with humorous affectation of stateliness. 


Miles. (Seated beneath the tree. Aside.) Why, this concerneth 
me. These be the two varlets I saw wallowing in the Thames ; the 
one a cowardly knave ; the other a gallant young soul, who had a 
penny from my lean purse for plucking out his helpless comrade. 
Here’s mummery, to cheer away the hour. 

Tom. Now, lads, you know my terms. I'll serve you gladly, as I 
always do, and as I best can. But my word is law, and it must be 
obeyed. If you fail of my commands by the breadth of a hair, no 
more judgments from me. Justice Canty’s Court sits not again. 
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Boys. Ay, ay; we know. Tom Canty forever. Hurrah for Jus- 
tice Canty ! 
Tom. Then to business, Who are the parties in this dispute ? 
Flitchett. The party be I; and Jake Fennell he keeps 
my lawful penny. 
Fennell. — I be the party that owns the penny; and 


Bob Flitchett, he would rob me. 

Tom. Enough. Good. Stand aside, Flitchett and Fennell. 
Now ; who knoweth of this quarrel; its cause, origin, rise, begin- 
ning, progress, continuance, procedure, conclusion, termination, and 
end? Speak, one; no more. (Zhe boys look at one another, bewil- 
dered.) Come, Richard Stubbles, know you aught of the dispute? 

Stubbles. (With hesitation.) A knows what a seed. 

Tom. “A knows what a seed.” Good; deliver thy tale to our 
ears and understanding. 

Stubbles. (Bewildered.) Anan? 

Tom. Tell us what thou did’st see, good Richard ; that is all we 
ask of thy simplicity. 

Stubbles. (Advances.) Ah—well—Bob Flitchett here, he tumbles 
into river from Westminster Stairs, and falls to bottom like a lump 
of lead. 

Flitchett. (Sturdily.) Ah—that I did. 

Tom. Silence! Yet stay; canst swim, Bob Flitchett? 

Flitchett. (Defiantly.) NotI! 

Tom. Nay,I thought none could justly lay that to thy charge. 
Richard, propound! 

Stubbles. Anan? 

Tom. Go on, good lad ; tell the rest that befell. 

Stubbles. Ah; then Jake Fennell, he sprawls in after Bob, and, 
and—and (suddenly and explosively)—pulls him out! 

Flitchett. Ah, that he did! 

Tom. Silence,I say! Then thou, Jacob Fennell, canst swim. 

Fennell. (Sheepishly.) "Twas just to dive for farthings that I 
learned, naught else. 

Tom. For farthings—not for Flitchetts. True, many strange 
things be told of thee, Jacob. (Zo Stubbles.) What next? 

Stubbles. Then a stranger came and drew a penny from his purse, 
and gave to Jake, and clapped him on the back—and—then (suddenly) 
—that’s all. 

Tom. Why, where’sthe quarrel, then? 

Stubbles. Oh, Bob Flitchett, he swears the penny is his, or the 
half on’t at least. 
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Flitchett © Ah, that I do. 

Tom. Come hither, Robert. (Flitchett advances ; Stubbles steps 
back.) So, then, thou claimest half the penny. 

Flitchett. Why not? Had I not fallen in, Jake Fennell had ne’er 
the chance to haul me out. Why, twas I gave it him. 

Tom. Gave him what? 

Flitchett. The chance to earn the penny. 

Tom. And for this thou demandest two farthings. 

Flitchett. By right I should ha’ more. DidI not put him in the 
way to earn the whole? But for me his pocket would be empty 
now. (Angrily.) Tl fight him for it. 

Tom. Notso. No fighting while Justice Canty’s Court sits. And 
thou, Bob Flitchett, if thou’rt so fond of fight—'tis true thou art a 
strapping lad—since thou lovest the fray, why dost not turn soldier, 
and fight the king’s foes in foreign lands? 

Flitchett. (With an assumption of deep cunning.) No ; none so rare 
a fool as that ! 

Tom. Fool, sayest thou? Think of the pay. Soon thou’dst earn 
many pennies. 

Flitchett. Ah, ifI live ; but if I die, a penny is naught to me, nor 
yet a pound. 

Tom. Oh, thinkest thou thy life is worth a pound ? 

Flitchett. Ah, that I do ! 

Tom. Hark you that, lads. He says his life is worth a pound. 
(All laugh ; Flitchett glares at them.) Well, mayhap thou'rt right. 
Til not gainsay thee. As for this brawl with Fennell, ’tis plain there 
would be no penny here hadst thou not tipped overboard. 

Flitchett and Party. Ay, ’tis plain, ’tis plain. Hurrah! 

Tom. Silence! Thou gavest him the chance, and the chance was 
worth the penny. 

Flitchett and Party. So ’twas. Hurrah, so’twas! (Flitchett’s Party 
is elated, and Fennell’s depressed.) 

Tom. Hear me! And thus—methinks—since thou gavest what 
was worth the penny—why is not the penny all thine ? 

_ Flitchett and Party. Ay, truly; hurrah! Hurrah for Justice 

Canty ! 

Tom. Peace! Let us be orderly in all things. Hearken to my 
judgment. (Slowly and impressively.) Now, in the first place, first- 
ly, thus. For that Robert Flitchett did give to Jacob Fennell the 
worth of one penny, therefore shall Fennell presently put into the 
hands of Flitchett the aforesaid penny in dispute. I, Justice Canty, 
do proclaim it! 
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Flitchett and Party. (Ezultant.) A penny ; a penny for Bob Flitch- 
ett. Hurrah for Tom Canty ! 

Miles. (Aside.) Why, the mischief’s init. I thought better of the 
young rascal, with his court babble, and his frippery of law, and his 
lofty airs. “Tis time for me to interfere. (Comes forward.) 

Tom. (Rises and stands on the billet of wood.) Stand ye all! .Now, 
next! (Formally and precisely.) In the second place, secondly, 
thus! For that Jacob Fennell did give to Robert Flitchett that 
which Flitchett hath solemnly declared to be worth one pound— 
namely—his life! (Movement of surprise. Miles Hendon indicates sat- 
isfaction and delight.) Therefore shall Flitchett first and foremost put 
into the hands of Fennell one pound—after which shall Fennell pay 
to Flitchett the penny aforesaid. I, Justice Canty, do proclaim it! 


General amazement. Then cries of rejoicing from Fennell’s Party, 
with corresponding gloom on Flitchett’s side. One by one all the 
boys go over to Fennell, leaving Flitchett alone. Tom struts up and 
down, highly inflated. Presently Flitchett sneaks away alone. 


Miles. (Aside.) Well done, stripling. I could hug thee for thy 
shrewdness. 

Boys. Pay the pound, Bob Filitchett; pay the pound. (Great 
laughter from all. The boys disperse among the crowd.) 

Miles. ’Tis folly, but I care not. The purse will soon be stocked 
at home. (Zo Tom.) Here, urchin, in saving thy comrade one 
penny, thou hast beguiled me of another. Take it, and thank thy 
wits for the gift. (Offers coin.) > 

Tom, "Tis too much, good sir ; I have done naught to earn it. 

Miles. Why, then, thou arguest not so well for thyself as for thy 
fellow. Quick, take it, and begone (gives coin)—lest—lest in my 
haste I—I 

Tom. (Regretfully.) You bid me restore it ? 

Miles. (Roars lustily.) No, lest I waste another on thee. Begone, I 
say. (Turns and sits beneath the tree. Examines the contents of his wallet.) 

Tom. (Gazes abstractedly at the penny; then calls abrupily.) Hey, 
Bob Flitchett, come back ; where’s Bob? Bring him to me. 

Stubbles and others. Come back Bob Flitchett. (Several run out 
and hastily bring Flitchett back.) 

Flitchett. (Doggedly.) Here be me ; what more want ye of I? 

Tom. Listen, Bob. Justice is great, but pity and charity are 
ever nobler. Now did I give thee justice, and merciful justice, too ; 
since thou didst strive to wrong one who befriended thee in sore 
peril, But a free-handed gentleman hath seen thy plight, and he 
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bids me give thee the ha’penny thou didst covet. Think not thou 
deservest it; “tis but to put thee out of misery. (Searches his bag for 
small money.) 

Boys (except Flitchett). Hurrah, hurrah for Justice Canty ? 

Stubbles. What Bob! hast thou no cheer to give ? 

Flitchett. Ah, that I have, when I get the ha’ penny. 

Stubbles. Cheer now, Bob Flitchett, or we hustle thee into Thames 
again. 

Boys. Ay, cheer, or in thou goest. 

Flitchett. (Gloomily.) Hurrah! (All laugh.) 

Tom. Welldone, Bob. Nowdancea measure. Trip it, lad; show 
us the blitheness of thy legs. 


Flitchett dancesa few steps in a sullen, woe-begone manner, anid gen- 
eral laughter. Miles is again interested in Tom, and his fingers fly 
several times toward his purse, but he resists the impulse. 

Tom. ’Tis harder to draw farthings from this bag of mine than for 
Fennells to draw Flitchetts from the deep. But here ’tis for thee. 
(Gives a small coin.) 

Fiitchett. (With sudden joyousness.) Hurrah, hurrah! (He dances 
wildly for an instant, then abruptly resumes his gloomy demeanor.) A 
should ha’ had the whole. Ah, that I should. 


(Boys jeer him, and chase him away at the right of the stage. Tom 
follows, slowly.) 

Miles. The little vagabond hath given my heart its first warm glow 
since I touched my native soil. (Again moves his hand furtively to 
his pocket.) Nay, he hath bewitched me. ’Tis not well to be near him. 
He will beggar me if I stay. Yet I must not lose him wholly. Ho, 
Tom Canty, a word with thee. (Yom returns.) Look for me three 
days hence, on this same spot, at this same hour. A brave lad like 
thee should not be sunk forever in this mire of London town. Per- 
chance it shall please me, if thou deservest, to lead thee to a brighter 
fortune. (Lays his hand on Tom’s shoulder.) Think of it, little friend, 
and forget not. Be thou ready when Miles Hendon comes to seek thee. 

Tom. That will I, sir, and gladly. Words of gentle promise are 
too strange to be forgot by me. I know not howto speak my thanks, 
but I shall do your bidding joyfully ; and it will be a happy day 
when I behold again the kindest face that ever smiled on poor Tom 
Canty. (They separate. Miles goes off at the left, Tom at the right of 
the stage.) 


E. H. Hovse. 


NEw YORK. 
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A CHRISTMAS EPISODE IN CHICAGO. 


‘“*Only a woman! In the old days 
Hope carolled to her her happiest lays ; 
Somebody missed her, 
Somebody kissed her, 
Somebody crowned her with praise ; 
Somebody faced up the battles of life, 
Strong for hersake who was mother or wife.” 
ANON. 


Ir was with a certain shyness Nella regarded her reflection in the 
mirror when she was dressed to go out. The previous night she had 
promised to marry James Fielding. Until after their formal engage- 
ment she had not admitted, even to herself, how much she was in love 
with her handsome lover. 

“T am glad,” she said, with a gay little nod to the girl in the glass, 
“that you are pretty—for his sake.” 

She took up her gloves and turned away. A sudden sadness fell 
upon her. She crossed the room and stood looking up at the oil-por- 
trait which hung above it. It was the picture of a young woman ; an 
exquisite face—arch, innocent, full of bloom and brilliance. Just two 
years before, Nella Hillyard had found the canvas, huddled with some 
old lumber in the attic. It was turned face to the wall, and covered 
with dust and cobwebs. She asked her aunt concerning it. The 
latter had crimsoned suddenly, strangely. 

‘It is your mother’s picture,” she said. 

“Oh!” cried Nella, in astonishment ; ‘‘ I thought you had no picture 
of my mother. Why is it there?” 

‘Tt used to hang in the parlor. After David lost his wife he could 
not bear to see it, so it was taken down and put away. I had quite 
forgotten it.” 

Nella had the portrait brought to her room. Since then the spot 
where it hung had been her shrine. She had all manner of pretty 
fancies about the gentle, loving face. She regarded it as reverently as 
does a devotee the picture of a saint. She went slowly down the rich- 
rugged stairway. When she entered the room where her father sat 
he glanced up. He was conscious she looked extremely well in her 
soft furs and glowing velvets. 


“What is it?” he asked, quickly. ‘“ What has happened? There 


are tears in your eyes.” 
“Oh, no!” with a queer, shaky little. laugh. She brushed her 
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lashes with her handkerchief as she moved toward him. Suddenly 
she held out her hands with an appealing gesture. 

“T have something to tell you, papa. Perhaps you can guess.” 

‘You have promised to marry,” he said, in a low voice. He had 
pushed back his chair and risen. ‘‘ Which?” There was in his tone 
a thrill of excitement, anxiety. 

“Mr. Fielding.” 

“Ah, I am glad of that! Very glad!” he repeated. He leant 
forward and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Do you know,” she said, warmed into giving him her confidence 
by his bright friendliness, “ that I seem to miss my mother more— 
now—than I ever did before. I should have liked to tell her. She 


would be glad, too. If I could even remember her! but I was such - 


a mere baby when she died.” 

“Yes, yes.” His geniality was gone. He was once more his cool, ab- 
stracted, unsympathetic self. ‘‘You are going down-town? Christ- 
mas shopping, I suppose. You will need some money.” He wrote 
out a check and handed it to her. 

Christmas-eve it was, a white, bright, bitter, glittering, sunlit 
day. Up and down State Street flowed an ever-restless current of 
humanity. Carriages were crowded by the sidewalks. Street-cars 
went clattering by. The sharp clamor of cable-bells; the hoarse, 
monotonous chant of fakirs ; all the myriad sounds that swell the 


roar and tumult of a great city seemed, in the keen frostiness, more - 


deafeningly distinct than usual. As the day waned and the air grew 
still colder the scampering crowds augmented. When Nella Hillyard 
stepped from her coupé before McClurg’s book-store, she found her- 
self face to face with her lover. Her heart gave one great, glad 
bound. It was so delightful to meet him thus unexpectedly. She 
recalled his passionate words of the previous night, and her answer, 
all of which his eager hand-clasp and the flash in his eyes seemed 
now to repeat, confirm. 

“Well,” he said, “this is good fortune! Can you guess where I 
was going? To see your father.” 

“ Don’t—yet.” 

They passed into the book-store together. Her face still wore its 


pretty rose-glow of pleasure, surprise. They sat down on a rattan _ 


bench in one of the railed centre spaces. They found conversation 
rather difficult but delicious. Fielding could not express all he had 
longed for this hour to utter, and Nella feigned not to hear many of 
his “whispered words. 

* When did you tell your father?” he asked her. 
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“This afternoon,” her glance drooping under the ardor of his; 
“but I told my mother last night.” 

He started. 

Your—mother ?” 

“Yes. You do not understand. She is dead, as you know. But 
I have her picture, and looking at it, I almost fancy, sometimes, I am 
looking at her, and I tell her everything. I think she can hear me. 
She was very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “so I have heard.” 

“It is no wonder,” she went on, softly, “that her death left papa’s 
life so empty and desolate. He has never spoken of her since, auntie 
says. He certainly never has to me.” 

“Yes?” in half-affirmative interrogation. 

“But I know,” went on the “ voice of slow music,” reverently, “that 
she was the best and sweetest woman in the world, as well as the 
loveliest. One has only to look at her picture to know that.” 

“Yes,” he said again, in precisely the same tone. It seemed im- 
possible for him to utter more than the mere monosyllable. 

When, some purchases made, they were out again in the tingling 
air, the lamps were being lighted along the city streets. 

“There is a little more shopping I must do,” she said, “before I 
go home.” 

He begged permission to accompany her. 

“Come !” 

Chicago—State Street—Christmas-eve! What a bewildering spec- 
tacle the words conjure into existence—the broad thoroughfare 
illumined with the blue brilliance of electricity ; the yellow glare of 
gas; the densely packed sidewalks ; the ceaseless streams surging in 
and out of the stores ; the holly and mistletoe heaped in green luxu- 
riance along the curbstones ; the little amethystine swirls of steam 
from iron gratings; the florists’ windows massed with roses which 
mock the season ; the contrast and the contact of labor and wealth, 
of those who toil and those who enjoy, of those who earn and those 
who spend! And, over all, the shrill shrieks of newsboys, the gruff 


_ protests of belligerent drivers, the authoritative accents of policemen, 


the blended tread of many feet, the blended sound of many voices. 

The building which Miss Hillyard entered was one dazzle of 
pendent lights, mirrors, rich fabrics, polished surfaces. At the lace- 
counter Nella paused. 

* English-point scarfs, please,” she said to the clerk. 

She had-just turned to her escort with a laughing remark, when she 
was startled by feeling a cautious hand creep into the pocket of her 
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gown. It was instantly withdrawn. Like lightning she whirled 
round and confronted the woman nearest her. 

“You have stolen my purse,” she cried. 

The words created a sensation. Young Fielding pressed to his 
sweetheart’s side. The clerks leaned over the counter to catch a 
glimpse of the accused. A floor-walker came hurrying up. Custom- 
ers crowded about. The thief, struggling frantically to elbow her 
way out, only rendered herself the more conspicuous. Suddenly she ~ 
quailed, stopped short, as she found herself meeting the quiet glance 
of a man in dark clothes, a man with a hatchet profile and a gravely 
imperious manner. She knew him for one of the detectives employed 
in all large stores during the holidays. 

“You accuse this woman?” he said to Nella. 

“ Of stealing my pocket-book—yes.” 

The girl shrank from the attention she was attracting, but she felt 
angry, indignant. 

“Call the patrol,” commanded the detective, with a nod to the 
floor-walker. ‘‘She’s an old bird.” 

Then he laid his hand on the woman’s arm. 

*‘T arrest you, Mollie Barrett,” he said. 

eThe prisoner turned and gave Nella a ferocious scowl. To the 
pure, frightened eyes regarding her she was a hideous creature. Her 
wrinkled, hollow-cheeked face was plastered with pearl powder and 
vermilion ; her thin lips were drawn viciously back ; her eyes had the 
peculiar glassiness of one addicted to a certain drug; and all were 
repellently accentuated by the tawdry finery she wore. 

“No, oh, no!” cried Miss Hillyard. “Never mind. Don’t—don’t 
arrest her ! ” 

She felt all at once chilly, faint. To the heiress of David Hillyard 
crime was a word of stupendous significance. Of sin, of dark deeds 
meriting retribution, she was as absolutely ignorant as a girl guarded 
to the point of isolation could be. And now, the idea that a person 
should be exposed to ignominy, perhaps sent to jail, through and be- 
cause of her, actually terrified her. In a vague kind of way she be- 
came aware that Fielding had drawn her hand within his arm, and 
was speaking to her low and impressively. ‘‘Let the law deal with 
her, dear,” he was saying. ‘The officer says it is not her first 
offence. Given liberty she might rob women less able to endure such 
loss than you are.” 

In the words was a severe sense of rectitude which to the gentle 
spirit of the girl seemed almost mercilessness. 

‘Very well,” she assented, in a low voice. 
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The thief was propelled through the crowd and helped into the 
patrol-wagon drawn up at the curbstone. Miss Hillyard, who had 
been assured that she must enter a formal complaint, stepped into her 
own little carriage. 

“You are trembling, darling!” her lover said. 

Murmuring a word or two of denial, she drew back in the corner 
and leant there, feeling dizzy and bewildered. The degradation of 
the poor creature being jolted along in the vehicle ahead seemed to 
positively overwhelm her. She felt resentful at the position in which 
she found herself, remorseful that she should have caused it by her 
avowal of the theft. 

“ Nella,” asked Fielding, “you are not angry because of my ad- 
vice ?” 

Just then they whirled by arestaurant. From within the swing- 
ing doors came that tempting, indescribable commingling of odors 
which is so peculiarly indicative of the city, and so suggestive of ma- 
terial welfare. Like a clutch at her heart dawned upon her the pos- 
sibility that the woman who had stolen from her was hungry / 

“No,” slowly ; ‘‘I suppose—I am sure you are right. It was not 
the loss of the money made me so angry—not that. In the pocket- 
book I had a portrait of my mother. It was copied, just a year ago, 
by Gregori, from the original, on a tiny bit of ivory. J had it done, 
feeling, somehow, that I should be safer, happier, if she were with me 
everywhere. The miniature is set in gold. All around it are rubies 
taken from a brooch she used to wear. By the way, when I first 
asked auntie about that brooch, she said it was one my mother left 
when she went away. What a strange way to speak of that which 
the dying could not take with them! I know I must have looked 
strangely at auntie when she said it, for all at once she broke down 
crying, and told me not to mind what she said, as she was only a for- 
getful old woman. I suppose—like papa—she loved my mother too 
well to even bear to speak of her.” 

“Yes,” said Fielding again, in precisely the same dry tone he had 
used in the afternoon. 

“T have always worn it round my neck since I’ve had it painted,” 
went on Nella; “ but a short time ago the slender gold chain snapped, 
and I’ve been carrying it in my pocket- -book since, intending to leave 
it at Giles’s to be mended. That is why I felt so miserable to-night. 
I wanted back the face of my best friend, my saint!” 

The holy passion vibrant in her voice thrilled Fielding. He said 
noword. He bit his lip sharply. He turned and looked out at the 
queer kaleidoscope of the city streets. The coupé drew up before a 
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tall building of red brick. Two rows of stone steps, edged by an iron 
railing, led up to the door, over which hung a gas-lit globe. Here 
Fielding alighted, and gave his hand to his companion. The winter 
evening had closed down in a dense and starless night. Fielding 
noticed how the dull violet of Nella’s velvet gown caught the light as 
she went up and in. 

The accused had been taken away to be searched. When she was 
led back the matron held the pocket-book. The desk sergeant took 
up his pen, and leant toward Miss Hillyard. 

“You will prosecute? Your name, please.” 

Not three feet distant her victim stood. She could feel the burn- 
ing of the great, savage, hollow eyes upon her face. 

“Neila Hillyard. But, indeed,” with childish eagerness, ‘I would 
rather not prosecute. I only want back a picture of my mother that 
is in the purse— Oh-h!” 

Sharply she recoiled, for all at once the woman in the dine 
clothes, the woman with the painted face and the blond wig sprinkled 
lavishly with sham diamonds, had reeled down in a dead faint. 

Nella grasped her lover’s arm. She was shaking with fear. She 
had never seen anything like this in her petted, secluded life—never ! 

“Is she dying?” she questioned, in soft breathlessness. ‘‘Oh, is 
she dying ?” 

An officer near gave a derisive snort. 

“Oh, no, miss. That's one of Mollie Barrett’s tricks. She says 
she has heart disease. She is forever shamming sickness.” 

He helped the matron, however, to lift her on a bench. She lay 
there looking awfully stark and ghastly for all her applied complex- 
ion. To Nella the incongruity of her attire and personal appearance 
were even more pathetic than grotesque. 

“Come away,” urged Fielding, as with tender peremptoriness he 
endeavored to draw her toward the door. 

“Hark!” she murmured, her sweet face changing from’ white to 
red. The woman on the the bench was stirring, speaking. She 
strove to sit up. Her glassy eyes glared at Nella. 

“Tm not shamming,” she said, hoarsely. ‘They always think I 
am. Iamdying—now. Would you mind—will—will you kiss me?” 

‘‘Oh!” panted Nellie. Involuntarily she retreated. 

What a request! But then the fierce, sane yearning there was in 
the wild, sad eyes! The woman certainly looked as if she were dying. 
Would the mother whose memory she loved and reverenced, Nellie 
wondered, have refused a common act of charity—for such a kiss of 
forgiveness would surely be—especially if the woman were dying. 
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Miss Hillyard moved forward. 

“Stop!” cried Fielding. His fingers closed on her arm. He 
drew her back as if from contamination. 

“You must not touch her!” he said, sternly, huskily. ‘She is 
not only a common thief ; she is worse. She——” 

He broke off abruptly. There were some words his snow-souled 
fiancée must not hear. Just then a newspaper man, an old friend 
of his, who had been a witness of the scene, went up to Fielding, and 
gently pushed him aside. He whispered a few sentences in his ear. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Fielding. 

When he went back to Nella he was white as ashes. He was tremb- 
ling with some strange excitement. The girl even fancied there were 
tears on his lashes. 

“You may kiss her,” he said, brokenly. 

Filled with horror, repulsion, most womanly compassion, Nella 
moved forward. Asa child might have done, she bent and touched 
the damp brow with her lips. 

“*My—my littlkh——” murmured the woman. 

Something in her throat rattled horribly. To the beautiful, pitying 
face leaning over her she sent, from rapidly glazing eyes, a look of 
ineffable gratitude, adoration, Jove it almost seemed. 

Her jaw fell. 

“ Cross off the charge,” said the matron, cheerfully ; “she wasn’t 
shamming this time!” 

Two hours later, in her own luxurious room, Nella Hillyard dressed 
for a grand reception. Her gown was entrancingly becoming. Her 
face, if pale as a white rose, was just as satin-smooth, just as sweet. 
When ready to go she took from a box her lover had sent a long- 
stemmed, fragrant cluster of flowers. Some she fastened at her corsage, 
the others she carried across the room and laid on the frame ledge of 
her mother’s picture as one lays flowers on an altar. With a kind of 
passionate tenderness she looked up at the portrait. Even as she 
regarded it there flashed across her consciousness the recollection of 
another face—one distorted, dissolute, with all the burned-out beauty 
and misery of a Magdalen. 

A blur came before her eyes. She could hardly see the young, gay, 
sweet, brilliant, angelic face which smiled so radiantly down upon 
her. 

“Forgive me!” she pleaded. ‘How dare I even remember her 
in the hour I think of you ?—you who were so pure, so true, so di- 
vinely good |” 

Kare M. Crmary. 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR. 
ACCOUNT BY A CONFEDERATE SPECTATOR. 


Tue battle between the Confederate ironclad Virginia (or Merri- 
mac) and the Federal fleet in Hampton Roads will be ever memor- 
able in the annals of the late Civil War as an unparalleled naval 
engagement. In its details this paper is a candid narrative of facts 
from personal observation and from impartial statements derived 
from survivors who participated in the contest. 

Near noon, on Saturday, March 8, 1862, the Confederate ironclad 
Virginia (better known as the Merrimac), Flag-Officer Franklin Bu- 
chanan commanding, left the moorings at the Navy Yard, and, in con- 
sort with the steam-tugs Beaufort, Lieutenant-commanding Parker, 
and the Raleigh, Lieutenant Alexander, steamed down the harbor and 
made her way to Hampton Roads. In the wake of the little squad- 
ron followed the Port-Admiral with a staff of naval officers. Thus 
they passed down the harbor; the wharves, the shipping, and the 
housetops were thronged with eager citizens, and the parapets of the 
harbor batteries were dark with soldiers to witness the departure of the 
leviathan gliding noiselessly through the water, with the red pennant 
of the commander flying at the fore-flagstaff, and the gay Confederate 
ensign aft. It was an impressive thought which she suggested, that 
her gallant crew, officers, and commander went thus boldly with smiles 
and huzzahs to solve a new problem in maritime warfare—to make the 
trial trip of the Virginia the trial of battle. Nor did anyone behold 
the little tugs, with their gay ensigns at peak and masthead, their bat- 
tle-flags set, steaming in her wake without an emotion of admiration 
for the brave men they thus bore, and a prayer for their deliverance. 

Passing through the two barricades below the city, and after some 
slight detention at the obstructions, the Virginia put her helm a-star- 
board and took the south channel, proceeding toward the blockad- 
ing fleet lying off Newport News, reaching their neighborhood at two 
o'clock. Here she found the two first-class sailing frigates Cumber- 
land and Congress. Meanwhile the morning was as still as that of a 
Sabbath. The two frigates lay with their boats at the booms, and 
washed clothes in the rigging. Did they see the long, dark hull? 
Had they made her out? Was it ignorance, apathy, or composure ? 
These questions were discussed as the Virginia, with the two gallant 
little gunboats, headed up for them. The doubts were solved by the 
heavy boom of a gun from behind Sewell’s Point. 
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The reverberation rolled across the sunlit water and died away ; 
but still the clothes hung in the rigging, still the boats lay at the 
booms. Another gun breaks upon the air, and a tug starts from 
Newport News, while at the same time two others leave Old Point, 
taking the channel inside Hampton bar. Steadily, with a grim and 
ominous silence, the Virginia glides through the water slowly and 
with defiant valor. The Beaufort and Raleigh followed where she led. 
A rifle gun from one of these little vessels rings out, then a white 
puff from her consort. Still the clothes in the rigging ; still the 
boats at the booms. Was this confidence? It could not be igno- 
rance. Did it mean torpedoes, submarine batteries, infernal ma- 
chines? The gunboats fire again, and lo! here, away to the eastward, 
the Roanoke and Minnesota rise like prodigious castles above the 
placid water. Other puffs of smoke, other sharp reports from the 
gunboats ; but the Virginia goes on steadily, silently, to her work. To 
pay her respects to the Cumberland first she bears down for that 
vessel. The object in first getting rid of the Cuméerland was prob- 
ably to destroy the very heavy armament which that frigate carried, 
it being the heaviest in the Federal navy. Passing the Congress the 
Virginia gives her a broadside by way of salute. Approaching the 
Cumberland, and getting within point-blank range, she fires her bow 
gun several times. Now the Cumberland fires! Now the Virginia, 
close aboard! Now Sewell’s Point battery (Confederate) ! Now the 


_ Minnesota ! Now the Roanoke! The air trembles with the cannon- 


ade. The Minnesota lays well over toward Newport News, but not 
entirely out of the range of the batteries on Sewell’s Point, which 
open upon her, but she never replies to them. Without any damage 
whatever, and when within a mile or two of Newport News Point, she 
ran aground and there stuck, unable to get off, while the Confeder- 
ate gunboats Patrick Henry and Jamestown, with their batteries, fire 
shot after shot into her. The St. Lawrence comes up to her assist- 
ance, but soon runs hard aground. The J?oanoke puts out with the 
same intention ; but seeing the sad havoc which the Virginia is play- 
ing with her consorts, puts back, leaving them in the power of the Vir- 
ginia at high tide. Now the Virginia delivers both broadsides, and 
runs full against the Cumberland’s starboard bow, striking her fairly 
with her ram, which makes her reel to and fro and speedily com- 
mence to sink. Now the smoke clears away, and the Virginia ap- 
pears heading up the James River. She next turns her attention to 
the Congress, the crew of which gallantly resist their inevitable fate for 
nearly an hour ; but finally, finding the ship rapidly sinking, haul down 
her colors and let fall her foretopsail; then the main ; then, with a ~ 
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tug alongside, they make for the beach, starting down the north chan- 
nel, where the Minnesota has grounded, and presently run as high 
aground as possible. 

While the Virginia was engaged with the Congress with her bow 
gun, she poured broadside after broadside into the shore batteries of 
the enemy at Newport News. One discharge from the bow gun of 
the Virginia (it was afterward ascertained) capsized two of the guns 
of the Congress, killed sixteen of the crew, took off the head of 
Lieutenant Smith, and literally tore the ship to pieces. Slowly the 
Virginia steams back, and the Cumberland, sunk now to her white 
streak, opens on her again. A gallant man fought that ship ; a man 
worthy to have maintained any cause. Gun after gun he fired, lower 
and lower sank his ship ; his last discharge comes from his pivot-gun ; 
the ship lurches to starboard, then to port ; his flag streams out wild- 
ly ; and now the Cumberland goes down on her beam-ends—at once a 
monument and an epitaph of the gallant men who fought her. The 
wounded on board, it is believed, went down with her. Thus sank 
the Cumberland, just where she had been lying, the officers and crew 
making their escape as best they could. Many of them were cap- | 
tured by the Confederate gunboats. The Virginia stops. So, she is 
aground! The gunboats Raleigh and Beaufort are on the quarters 
of the Congress, hammering away and creeping up closer and closer 
all the time. At ten minutes to four the Congress struck. Parker 
of the Beaufort hauls down the ensign and runs up his own battle 
flag in its place. Her officers and crew are taken off by the Confed- 
erate gunboats, and while she has the flag of truce hoisted—the white 
flag, flying at the main and mizzen—and was being relieved of her 
killed and wounded, the Federal batteries on shore at Newport News, 
as well as ships, disregarding the flag of truce, with Minié muskets 
fire into her, killing several of their own men, and killing and wound- . 
ing several of those attached to the Beaufort. Here, too, and in the y— 
same way, Confederate Flag-Officer Buchanan and Flag-Lieutenant 
R. Minor were wounded. 

Now the James River gunboats, whose dark smoke had been seen 
against the blue distance ever since three o’clock, came dashing along 
past the shore batteries, Tucker, the chivalrous, leading the van 
with the Patrick Henry, the Jamestown, Lieutenant-commanding 
Barney, close aboard, and the littie Teaser, Lieutenant Webb, in her 
wake, like a bow-legged bull-dog in chase of the long, lean stag- 
hounds. 

It was a gallant dash, and once past the batteries the two heavy 

- vessels took position in line of battle, while the Teaser, looking no 
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larger than a cockboat, dashed at the Minnesola. Well does she 
maintain the honor of her flag and the appropriateness of her name. 
Now the Roanoke puts her helm up and declines the battle; the 
Virginia is thundering away again; the Teaser is still closer in; the 
Beaufort runs down, and her commander (Parker) steps and brings 
on board the Harmony the great piece of bunting hauled down on 
the Congress. He also brings thirty prisoners and some wounded 
men—men wounded under the white flag which was desecrated. 
One of these lies stretched out, decently covered over, gasping out 
his life on deck, a Federal, shot through the head, all bloody and 
ghastly, killed by the .::::1man fire of his own people. Another, 
pale and stern, the captain of the Beaufort’s gun, lies there, too, 
a noble specimen of a man, who soon went where the “ weary are 
at rest ””—a gallant man, a brave seaman. Parker gets back to his 
vessel, slightly wounded, as is Alexander of the Raleigh, and steams 
back gallantly to the fight. The Patrick Henry, the Jamestown, the 
Teaser, the Beaufort, the Raleigh, and the grand old Virginia are all 
thundering away. Presently, through the thickening gloom, a red 
glare is seen. It grows larger and brighter and fuller and redder. 
It creeps higher and higher. The Congress is on fire, caused by hot 
shot from the Virginia in retaliation for firing into the Confederate 
boats while she had a flag of truce flying at the time, after she had 
struck her colors and surrendered. She illuminates the whole roads 
and river. And now gun after gun booms on the still night. As the 
fire reaches them the batteries of the Congress are discharged across 
the water in harmless thunder, and about midnight her magazine 
explodes with tremendous noise ; the work is complete. The James 
River blockade is raised, and that without foreign assistance. The 
report that the Congress was fired by the Federals to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the Confederates is incorrect. 

So guarded had all the plans and arrangements been kept that the 
enemy seemed entirely unaware of the intention of the Confederate 
ironclad Virginia and gunboats to attack them, and it is said they 
were so completely lulled into security that the Virginia reached 
Sewell’s Point before they took the alarm. The first gun fired in the 
engagement was from the Confederate gunboat Beaufort at the frig- 
ate Congress. All the Confederate steamers and gunboats were man- 
aged with the utmost skill and dexterity, rendering great assistance 
to the Virginia in this successful engagement. The Confederate loss 
was indeed small, and when the storm of shell to which at times they 
were subjected is considered, it can but be wondered at that so few 
of them suffered injury. The Virginia had two killed and eight 
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wounded, among the latter Flag-officer Franklin Buchanan, com- 
manding, and Flag-Lieutenant Minor. A shot entered the port-hole 
and struck the gun in charge of Captain Thomas Kevill, a brave and 
efficient officer of artillery, who volunteered for this hazardous expe- 


dition, knocking off the muzzle a piece nine inches long. This, how- - 


ever, did not disable the gun, which was most effectively used. Her 
flag-staffs were also cut down. On the Raleigh Midshipman Hutton 
was killed, and Captains Taylor and Alexander were wounded quite se- 
verely. The mainmast was carried away. On the Beaufort Gunner 
W. Robinson and two seamen were wounded. Two Federal prisoners 
aboard were struck by the balls of their friends. One of them was 
killed, and the other severely wounded. One of the shower of balls 
sent by the enemy on shore from their Minié muskets struck Hutton 
on the forehead, penetrated his brain, and killed him almost instantly. 
The Teaser had one man wounded slightly. Four men were killed 
on the Patrick Henry, and three wounded. A shot also entered one 
of her ports, passing through one of the boilers. The loss of killed 
and wounded on the Confederate side, small as it was, was not the 
work of the enemy’s shots from their vessels, but the result, for the 
most part, of the fire of muskets from shore. 

On Sunday morning, the 9th, after some slight detention occurring 
on board the Virginia, she, together with the Patrick Henry, the 
Jamestown, and other gunboats, opened fire on the Minnesota and Si. 
Lawrence, the Minnesota lying hard and fast aground. As the tide 
was at the ebb, the Virginia did not take the channel where the 
Minnesota lay for fear of grounding ; but, getting within good range 
of her, opened fire with terrible effect, completely riddling her, and 
rendering constant exertion at the pumps necessary to prevent her 
from filling. Early in the morning the Ericsson battery, the Monitor, 
was discovered off Newport News Point, she having gone up there 
during the night. Her appearance was a matter of great surprise, 
and furnished much speculation among the Confederates atloat, as 
well as among those who watched the scene from the shore batteries. 
The name, embodied in a comparison which afterward went all over 
the world, was given’ her by Lieutenant William H. Murdaugh, a 
gallant officer of the old navy and that of the Confederacy. This 
gentleman was on board the Harmony, in company with Flag-Ofticer 
French Forrest and a large number of naval dignitaries, among them 
Captain James Barron Hope, at that time Secretary to Commodore 
Forrest. As the Monitor steamed out, Murdaugh exclaimed to a 
friend : ‘She looks like a cheese-box on a plank!” and this graphic 
description at once passed into the history of that day’s transactions. 
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Here the first and only engagement that ever occurred between the 
Virginia and Monitor took place. A sharp encounter soon commenced, 
during which time they were frequently not more than thirty or forty 
yards apart. Unfortunately the Virginia ran aground, and the Mon- 
itor, using her advantage, poured shot after shot into her, but+with- 
out doing any serious damage. 

In a short while, however, the Virginia succeeded in getting off, 
and, putting on a full head of steam, ran her bow into the Moniior, 
doing great damage. Several of the Federal gunboats being within 
range, they were favored with a few shells from the Virginia with 
telling effect, and in every case disabling or sinking them. One of 
these, lying alongside the Minnesota, had a shell thrown aboard, 
which, on bursting, tore her asunder and sent her to the bottom. 

Having completely riddled the Minnesota, disabled the St. Law- 
rence and Monitor, and destroyed several gunboats—having accom- 
plished all they designed, and having no more material to work up- 


- on, the Confederate vessels left the scene of their triumphs and re- 


turned to the navy yard at Norfolk. 

Notwithstanding that the firing was much heavier than on Saturday, 
there were no casualties on either of the Confederate vessels—not 
a man being injured, by shots from the enemy or otherwise. The 
Federal loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, during the two days’ 
battle, was exceedingly large, and is variously estimated at from six 
to twelve hundred. 

The scene on board the Congress was heart-sickening. Several 
officers of the Beaufort, who ran alongside of her on the night of 
Saturday, and who boarded her for the purpose of removing the 
wounded, and who were brutally fired upon by the Federals while 
engaged in this work of mercy to their own kith and kin, represent 
the deck of the vessel as having been literally covered with the dead 
and dying. One of them stated that as he went from fore to aft his 
shoes were well-nigh buried in blood and brains. Arms, legs, and 
heads were found scattered in every direction ; while here and there, 
in the agonies of death, would be found Federal soldiers and sailors 
with their breasts torn completely out. Of the crew of the Cumber- 
land but few survived. As she went down her crew went with her, 
excepting some few who were taken prisoners, and a few others who 
escaped to the shore. Out of the four or five hundred aboard of 
her, it is estimated that not over a hundred escaped ; the remain- 
der were either killed, or drowned as the vessel went down. The 
greater part of those on board the gunboats were also drowned, as 
there was not sufficient time for them to have made their escape. 
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_ Added to this, all the batteries on Newport News were silenced 


except one. The Confederate shot and shell were thrown with such 
unerring aim and precision that great numbers of the Federals were 
killed and wounded. The officers and crew of the Virginia are rep- 
resented as having acted with the utmost courage and bravery during 
the conflict. Itis related of Captain Buchanan that during the thick- 
est of the fight he remained on the deck of the Virginia, and that he 
discharged musket after musket as they were handed up to him. It 
was while thus exposed that he was wounded. 

The following extract from the official report of Commander Pur- 
viance, of the United States frigate St. Lawrence, may be interesting : 

* We got under way in tow of the Cambridge, and when abreast 
of the rebel battery at Sewell’s Point the battery opened fire, one of 
their shells exploding under the forefoot of the St. Lawrence. The 
fire was returned. The Cumberland had at this time gone down, 
having been run into by the Merrimac, and the Congress had surren- 
dered after a terrible slaughter of her men. The Minnesota was 
aground and engaging the enemy, whose fire consisted of the rebel 
steam-ram and four or five side-wheel gunboats. When near the 
Minnesota the St. Lawrence grounded, and at that time opened fire ; 
but her shot did no execution. The armor of the Merrimac proved 
invulnerable to her comparatively feeble projectiles. The Merrimac 
directed her attention to firing several projectiles of formidable di- 
mensions, one of which, an 80-pound shell, penetrated the starboard 
quarter, about four inches above the water-line, passed through the 
pantry of the ward-room, and into the state-room of the assistant sur- 
geon on the port side, completely demolishing the bulkhead, and 
then struck against a strong iron bar, which seemed the bull’s-eye of 
the port, returning into the ward-room, expended. The damage done 
by this shot proved the power of the projectiles which she employed, 
and readily explained the quick destruction of our wooden and anti- 
quated frigates. Our position at this time was one of some anxiety. 
Being aground, the tug Young America came alongside and got us 

Lieutenant Pendergrast, of the United States frigate Congress, in 
his official report to Commander Marston, United States Navy, which 
was forwarded to the United States Navy Department at Washington, 
stated : 

“Owing to the death of the late commanding officer, Joseph B. 
Smith, it becomes my painful duty to make a report to you of the 
part which the United States frigate Congress took in the efforts of 
our vessels at Newport News to repel the attack of the rebel flotilla 
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on the 8th inst. When the Merrimac, with three small gunboats, 
was seen steaming down from Norfolk, and had approached near 
enough for us to discover her character, the ship was cleared for 
action. At ten minutes after two the Merrimac opened with her bow 
guns with grape, passing us on the starboard side at a distance of 
about three hundred yards, receiving our broadside and giving one’ 
in return. After passing the Congress she ran into and sunk the 
Cumberland. The smaller vessels then attacked us, killing and 
wounding many of our crew. Seeing the fate of the Cumberland, we 
set the fore- and topsail, and with the assistance of the tug-boat 
Zouave, drew the vessel ashore. At half-past two the Merrimac took 
a position astern of us, at a distance of about one hundred and fifty 


~ yards, and raked us fore and aft with shells, while one of the smaller 


steamers kept up a fire on our starboard quarter. In the meantime 
the rebel steamers Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson approached 
us from up the James River, firing with precision and doing us great 
damage. Our two stern guns were our only means of defence. 
These were soon disabled, one being dismounted and the other hav- 
ing its muzzle knocked away. The men were knocked away from 
them with great rapidity, and slaughtered by the terrible fire of the 
enemy. The death of Lieutenant Smith occurred at twenty minutes 
past four. Seeing that our men were being killed without the pros- 
pect of any relief from the Minnesota, which vessel had run ashore in 
attempting to get to us; not being able to get a single gun to bear 
upon the enemy ; and the ship being on fire in several places, upon 
consultation with Commander William Smith we deemed it proper 
to haul down our colors, without any further loss of life on our part. 
We were soon boarded by an officer of the Merrimac, who said he 
would take charge of the ship, as he intended to burn her imme- 
diately ; a sharp fire with muskets and artillery was maintained from 
our troops ashore upon the tug which brought him. We had a peak 
to show that we were out of action. The Merrimac again opened fire 
on us, and after firing several shells into us, she left and engaged the 
Minnesota and the shore batteries, after which the wounded were 
taken ashore in small boats, the ship having been on fire from the 
beginning of the action, from hot shot fired by the Merrimac. . . .” 

The various accounts given of this famous engagement by every 
one of New England’s writers is sadly lacking in fidelity to the truth 
of history, and shows how widespread in the North is the historical 
myth that the Monitor destroyed the Virginia. She did not receive 
her death-wounds at the hand of the Monitor; she was not de- 
stroyed until two months after this her only contest with that vessel ; 
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she was destroyed by Confederate authority when she was more for- 
midable in every respect than during the encounter. In sinking the 
Cumberland her iron prow and outer cutwater were twisted off, 
leaving her main stem bare, and after ramming the Monitor a slight 
leak was discovered. Returning to Norfolk Sunday evening after 
the engagement took place, she went into the dry-dock. It was then 
ascertained that about nine feet of her main stem had been crushed, 
which was replaced immediately, and another prow, weighing one 
thousand eight hundred pounds, made of wrought iron, was placed 
ou her, and her port-holes were supplied with iron shutters. The only 
damage inflicted by the Monitor’s armament was the breaking of two 
heavy pieces of timber, and the bending of a small portion of her 
iron covering. The Monitor was the first to abandon the field. After 
being repaired the Virginia took the offensive at once, but her chal- 
lenge was never accepted. On Thursday, May 8th, two months after 
the engagement, she drove the Federal fleet, which was engaged in 
shelling Sewell’s Point, under the protection of Fortress Monroe. 
At this time every man, woman, and child in Norfolk and Portsmouth 


knew that the department was being evacuated, and that the guns,- 


machinery, and troops were being transferred to the interior. The 
destruction of the Virginia was effected by direction of her com- 
manding officer, because she had no base of supplies in consequence 
of the evacuation of this department caused by the operations of 
Burnside in North Carolina, and McClellan on the Peninsula. The 
gallant vessel was scuttled and sunk between Craney Island and the 
mainland about sunset on the evening of the evacuation. These are 
all historical facts, which cannot be disputed. 
L. J. Lx Favcwevr. 


NorFOoLK, VA. 


RHYME. 


We are told by scholars and critics that poetry was the first form 
in which written thought was embodied. They give us no informa- 
tion, however, as to the precise period and circumstances of its origin ; 
although, strangely enough, Holland’s Plinie, b. vii. c. 56, assures us 
that ‘“‘ Pherecydes, of Syros, in the daies of King Cyrus invented first 
the writing in prose.” This prose is said, by Diogenes Laertius, to 
have very much resembled poetry; just as poetry in our day very 
much resembles prose. What invention there could have been here, 
on the part of Pherecydes, seems difficult to perceive, unless, indeed, 
he originated a new vocabulary and new alphabetical characters out 
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of which to construct this same prose—an idea which is scarcely 
tenable, as the prose was, obviously, already in existence, and merely 
locked up in a poetic form. All that seems to have been necessary to 
its advent, was to strip the poetry of its floridity or gaudy trappings 
as well as of its formal methods, so that it should be able to meet in 
a more direct and succinct manner the urgent and growing demands 
of every-day life ; and this, I strongly suspect, would be more than 
work enough for one man, or for one generation either. Changes in 
such relations are not of mushroom growth. Itis not an easy under- 
taking to revolutionize an established literature or fixed maffner of 
speech. Hence the assigning to this Greek cosmogonist the inven- 
tion of writing in prose is not very easy of comprehension. 

Be this as it may, it seems quite certain that poetry and prose were 
jumbled together at an early period among the peoples of the East ; 
while it is equally plain that in English literature, at least, they are 
still disinclined to free their skirts of each other, more especially on 
this side of the Atlantic; although, in this latter connection, it is but 
proper to state that there are three or four gratifying exceptions. 

That we are deeply indebted to Greece and Rome for much that is 
valuable in various intellectual relations, as they themselves were to 
Egypt and India, and doubtless to China also, none will attempt to 
deny ; but that we should pin our faith to their sleeve in any theory 
or practice that falls short of our advanced knowledge and civilization, 
as well as of the obvious fitness of things, is scarcely to be expected. 
Progress is an iconoclast that thrives on heresies. We have long re- 
pudiated the music of the Greeks and Romans, and have remodelled 
their philosophy, religion, and science. Why then stand by them in 
poetry in adopting their models, methods, and definitions, as harmo- 
nizing with the genius and necessities of our own language and refine- 
ment? Poetry seems to be one of their strongholds among us, and, 
strange to say, a stronghold manned by English authorities of un- 
doubted learning. Before committing themselves to the issue, how- 
ever, these scholars seem to have overlooked the fact, that the Greek 
and Latin definition of poet and poetry is, in the first place, greatly at 
variance with our English ideas on the subject, and utterly inade- 
quate to meet them in any respect. According to the early classics, 
a poet was simply an inventor, and poetry an invention ; and this defi- 
nition is adopted by Sir T. Elyot, Lord Bacon, Ben Jonson, and Sir 
William Temple, forexample. Undersuch ruling, which is in accord- 
ance with that of the ancients, the enthusiastic story-teller or spinner 
of yarns is as much a poet as Oliver Wendell Holmes or Thomas 
Moore. This idea was, in a measure, to be expected from Greek 
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and Latin authorities, who could have had no comprehension of 
poetry on the highest strnctural plane, as the language of neither 
presented a true opportunity for inflection or rhyme, but merely con- 
tributed time or quantity to the formation of verse. In truth, this 
very peculiarity seems to have prevented them from recognizing any 
necessity for rhyme, as they considered their line sufficiently finished 
when full. But rhyme is, after all, the golden coping-stone of true 
poetry. Where it does not obtain, the verse, however meritorious 
otherwise, is amorphous. 

“ THe advantages of rhyme,” says Guest, in his “‘ English Rhythm,’ 
“have been felt so strongly that no people ever adopted an accentuated 
rhythm without adopting rhyme.” To be sure, on the other hand, 
Milton, in his preface to ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” denounces rhyme as being 
“no necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of Poem or good Verse, in 
larger Works especially, but the invention of a barbarous Age, to set 
off wretched matter and lame Meeter.” 

It were needless to dwell on the rank injustice and questionable 
taste displayed here. It will be only necessary to glance at the fact 
that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and other eminent poets who 
had preceded Milton, wrote wholly in rhyme. Surely, the author of 
“ Tetrachordon ” must have heard of the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” of the 
Sonnets and other splendid poems of ‘‘ the immortal William,” and 
of “The Fairie Queene” of Spenser. One can scarcely comprehend 
the narrow jealousy and bald presumption evinced here, as well as 
the strong flavor of ignorance also. Had this great writer paused to 
consider that French poetry is impossible without rhyme, that the 
oldest poems of India, China, and Arabia are in rhyme, as are those of 
Ireland and Wales also, he would have hesitated before making an 
assertion so sweeping, so ungracious, and so unjust. Nor should his 
offence be condoned because of his having made it in a business light, 
and with a view to booming his magnificent fairy tale, of the financial 
suecess of which he had some well-founded doubts. But, as Dr. 
Johnson declares, he is “more worthy of admiration than imitation,” 
and we shall go on admiring him, but shall pay no more attention to 
his attack on rhyme than did Pope, who subsequently wrote all his 
works in rhyme, and translated the Iliad and the Odyssey in rhyme 
also—a terrible reflection upon the influence, the taste, and the judg- 
ment of his distinguished fellow-countryman. 

This rhyme, however, has always been a stumbling-block to those 
who are not ‘to the manner born,” but who yet, somehow or other, 
in our day and generation frequently manage to pose before the 
public as poets, and to keep up the deception. Poetry is the measles 
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of American literature. No sooner has a true native-born citizen 
learned to read and write and become thoroughly imbued with the 
‘“‘ No-pent-up-Utica ” idea, than he catches the pleasing disease from 
the newspaper or periodical press, and if he is American to the back- 
bone—that is, of the real “‘excelsior ” stripe—his genius is rocked in the 
cradle of some patriotic daily, weekly, or monthly, that only extends 
its patronage to the genuine article, and he becomes famous in a few 
weeks or months, after the manner of his countrymen. 

But if the true and strict conditions of the art were rigorously 
imposed upon him, and it'were decided, by the learned and inspired 
of this country and of Europe, that blank verse is in no complete 
sense true poetry, that it is not grateful to English ears, that there is 
not the slightest hope of its ever becoming popular among English- 
speaking people, and that rhymed verse, perfect in metre and 
rhythm, overflowing with beauty, power, and sentiment, should alone 
be held to constitute true English poetry, and be its test in the 
schools, on the stage, and in the forum, the fledgling would not 
feather so soon, nor essay the noontide sun on feeble, ragged pinions, 
as nearly the whole tribe of our native poets are now doing. He 
would soon see the necessity of acquiring, in the first place, a perfect 
knowledge of the language in which he purported to embody and 
convey his thoughts, and, above all things, avoid indulging in that 
excess of so-called originality which makes American modes of ex- 
pression the laughing-stock of all educated foreigners. True English 
is, of heritage and essence, sufficiently rich and copious to meet all 
the necessities of rhymed verse, without our adding to it the repulsive 
element of slang, or newly coined words that are only evidences of 
vulgarity and ignorance. This straining after original modes of ex- 
pression, without a semblance of learning or good taste, is one of the 
curses of our literature to-day, and the sooner we stamp it out, the 
better for us and our children. 

And, in the matter of poetry, let it be understood that the muses 
will not herd with the throng, and that if, to every five hundred 
thousand aspirants they give us one true poet, we may well be thank- 
ful. But is it not at the door of the newspaper and periodical press 
that we should lay much, if not all, of this wretched stuff that has 
been so long deluging the land in the name of poetry? Had the 
press kept educated watch and ward over its columns, and rigorously 
excluded from them every valueless or unlettered line presented for 
publication as poetry, or imaginative literature of any description, we 
should soon have tidier kitchens and parlors among tle less wealthy 
classes, and fewer volumes of so-called poetry, and fewer erotic novels 
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usurping the place of Murray’s grammar and other works of useful 
information. Both in prose and in poetry there has been much re- 
prehensible and uneducated work among us, and especially upon the 
part of those original (?) ladies and gentlemen who belong to the School 
of the Absent Fig-leaf. If we are to have good poetry and good prose, 
we have at least three or four models that may be studied to advan- 
tage, although much fine sentiment and pure morality can be found 
under many a less educated garb. : 

In pressing rhymed verse as the only true example of poetry in its 
most exalted structural sense, 1am sustained well and widely, if, at 
times, but indirectly. English blank verse began with Milton, and 
simply because his genius for rhyme was overwhelmed by the de- 
mands of his great epic. Had he been as able and facile in this rela- 
tion as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, or Pope, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” 
might have been possessed of a charm that would enhance its value, 
and delight all lovers of true English poetry to-day. But notwith- 


_ standing his “ L’ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” we occasionally obtain 


a hint of Mijton’s difficulty in relation to rhyming. For example, in. 
the first two lines of his “Epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester,” we have one of the worst specimens of bad rhyme to be 
found in the English language. I quote them: 


‘‘ This rich marble doth inter 
The honored wife of Winchester.”’ 


It is a grave and an unmusical mistake to suppose rhyme to be a 
mere arbitrary ornament of poetry, and not by any means necessary to 
its finish or perfection. Rhyme alone can satisfy the natural craving 
of the ear for the recurrence at well-defined intervals of some silvery 
tone or word, as it were, that relieves the monotony of the line and 
preserves in a manner its individuality. This exquisite word or note, 
as it were, has a special charm and genius ofits own. It has more to 
do, and fills a larger office, than any other word in the line, because its 
mission is one not only of intelligence in a mere literary sense, but of 
sound also. And here is where it is most perplexing and unpopular 
with that unfortunate class of artists who confound quality with quan- 
tity, and mistake a revolving squirrel’s cage for the ladder of fame. 

Notwithstanding the great popularity of rhymed verse, and the ut- 
ter charm of its power when constructed by such artists as Holmes, 
or Stoddard, or Lowell, or by one or two Southern authors that might 
be mentioned also, it is the béte noire of all aspirants to poetic fame 
who are possessed of a delicate musical ear and a keen appreciation of 
form andharmony. This receives emphatic confirmation from the lips 
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of Waller, who declares, while speaking of ‘‘ My Lord*Roscommon,” 
that although “no one ever rhymed truer or evener than he,” yet he 
wished Rhyme, “ the tyrant, dethroned, and blank verse set up in its 
room.” This evidently had reference to the throes of parturition 
only ; for when the rhymed verse was perfected no one was more 
capable of enjoying its beauties than his lordship. When an author 
so able as this confesses to the difficulty of producing rhymed verse 


_ upward of two hundred years ago, we may well believe him, when 


we find some of our own poets showing no improvement whatever in 
this relation, although they possess all the facilities for cultivating 
the muse to the highest perfection, and have at their command a vo- 
cabulary the most varied, choice, and copious. By way of illustration, 
I take the following quatrain from the published poems of a gentle- 
man well known to the magazine press among us, and who, although 
sadly at fault in his rhymes—which to’ me means his poetry—is of 
undoubted ability in other relations : 


‘* Faint murmurs from the pine-tops reach my ear 
As if a harp-string—touched in some far sphere— 
Vibrating in the lucid atmosphere, 

Let the soft south wind waft its music here.” 


Now, while in a poetic sense there is not much in this quatrain, it 
might pass muster, were it not for the destructive identity in orthog- 
raphy and sound of the two syllables which terminate the second 
and the third lines, and which are intended to rhyme with each other ; 
a thing utterly inadmissible, as no syllable can rhyme with itself. 
Unallowable as this is, however, it is not more so than his making 
“broad” rhyme with ‘“‘ Lord,” in the last verse of his “ Lost at Sea,” 
which is a heresy in rhyme of the most pronounced and unpardon- 
able character. In this relation, nevertheless, he is not without com- 
pany ; for another American poet quite as noted’as he, and in our 
atmosphere just now, is guilty of similar errors, as we may perceive if 
we only glance at the tenth stanza of the ‘‘ Bohemia” of the latter, 
in which we find the following : 


‘¢But we pursued our pilgrimage 
Far on through hazy lengths of road, 
Or crumbling cities gray with age, 
And stayed in many a queer abode. 


‘We seemed a merry company— 
We and the mates whom friendship, or 
What sunshine fell within our door 
Drew to us in Bohemia.” 
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The syllable terminating the first line of these stanzas being iden- 
tical with that which terminates the third line, and being intended 
to rhyme with it, is of course not to be tolerated ; while the “or,” 
which terminates the sixth line, and which is intended to rhyme with 
“door,” is so poverty-stricken, and so evidently a make-shift, that 
I regard it as one of the most feeble and inartistic attempts at rhyme 
I have ever met on the part of any scholarly writer. 

Nor are these observations hypercritical in any sense. These gen- 
tlemen, whom I quote here incidentally, pose as artists—as poets—and 
they consequently must stand by their work. Some easy-going pens 
and hard-set geniuses may think the errors to which I have referred 
of no moment, and scarcely worth animadverting upon ; but I shall 
take it upon me to say that they are of gigantic magnitude, and shall 
exclaim with Horace, if I remember correctly : 


‘*But no authority of gods nor men 
Allows of any mean in poesy.” 


In poetry, as in mechanics, to me nothing is stronger than its 
weakest part. Hence, even the slightest flaw in art is not only inad- 
missible but destructive, and he who would condone it or attempt to 
gloze it over is out of drawing himself, and not en rapport with the 
beautiful and the true. I do not, however, attempt to assume fora 
single moment, that under even the best and most educated conditions 
we shall not have bad poetry, for poetry is more than rhyme and 
rhythm, although impossible without both. The most we can expect 
to do with some writers is to constrain them to observe the decencies 
of the art at least, and not permit them to sit in high places before 
they have become thoroughly conversant with its signs, tokens, and 
passwords, or its rhyme and rhythm as well as its reason. 

Because of the looseness of criticism generally in relation to poetry, 
and because of our permitting blank verse to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with the genuine article, or rhymed stanza, not one of the arts has so 
badly defined or so unsatisfactory a status as poetry. We know where 
to find painting and sculpture and music—if we omit Wagner—but 
where are we to look for poetry in all its integrity—in all its strength 
and beauty? Certainly not among its present familiar lights just here, 
if we except the three or four already alluded to; for scarcely a sin- 
gle individual who constantly poses now in the American press as a 
poet has any true idea of the art. That we occasionally meet a flash 
of genius here and there is true, but when we come to analyze and 
submit the work as a whole to the only true standard, we are certain 
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Of course, there can be no objection to people writing blank verse 
or metrical prose, if they choose to do so; but let them not bestow 
the name poetry upon it after the manner of ages long past. It is for 
us to determine what English poetry shall be, and we have sufficient 
authority to say that it shall be rhymed and rhythmic verse. That 
this will not be popular with a large majority of so-called poets, there 
can be no doubt, simply because the grapes of rhyme are either be- 
yond their reach, or too laborious an undertaking. Make these 
grapes, however, indispensable to every production claiming the 
name of poetry, and we shall find whole tribes of shambling aspirants 
fall out of line, and seeking other pastures. If we can place any re- 
liance upon Dryden, who at times seems to blow hot and cold on the 
subject, blank verse is not so stately a vehicle for the genius of the 
epic as most hide-bound classics would have us believe; for, in a 
letter to Lord Howard, in relation to his “ Annus Mirabilis,” which 
is in quatrains with lines rhyming alternately, he says he adopted 
this style of verse as being more stately and better adapted for an 
epic than any other in our language. 

How many English songs or poems of note are there in blank 
verse? Rhyme is the silver rivet which fastens any number of poetic 
lines in your mind. A rhymed quatrain is more easily remembered 
and affords more pleasure than any four unrhymed lines can possibly 
impart. Besides, the natural tendency of the musical ear and edu- 
cated literary sense is toward rhyme ; even some of the Latin poets 
—Ovid, for instance—give indications of an.appreciation of rhyme. 
We are told that there is a rhymed Latin poem of the early part of 
the seventh century still extant, having for its subject the victory 
of Clothair II. over his Saxon foes. Rhyme is thought by some to be 
of Teutonic origin ; but this will admit of discussion, or it may have 
reference only to the mere root of the word; although, here again, 
we may have to look to the Aryan, where the Greeks found the basis 
of their “rhythmos.” This, however, I shall leave with the philolo- 
gist to decide, remarking only and finally, that poetry in all its forms 
has been one of the most potent factors in human civilization, and 
that rhyme is the exquisitely shaped and jewelled hand that gathers 
the language and ideas of the verse into one delightful bouquet and 
presents them to the reader. 


James 
NEw YorK. 
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Wuatet’er the facts or fancies of our creeds, 
They are divine if they but serve our needs ; 
And hence the brightness of that glorious Gem 
That still is called “The Star of Bethlehem ”— 


A Star, beyond all other stars, designed 
To shed a purer lustre on mankind, 

And through the various lenses of the soul 
To warm and cheer and elevate the whole. 


And what although its broad, supernal beams 4 
May be but concentrations of the gleams 

That lit up many an Eastern Buddha’s breast, 
To shed erewhile their radiance o’er the West ? 


Whate’er the grade or color of the flame, 

In essence, light and love are all the same ; 

Both myth and mystery must to all things cling, 
Else Progress has no source from whence to spring. 


Here none superior knowledge may assume, 
As mind and matter are conceived in gloom ; 
Nor has a Veda or Apocalypse 

Dispelled one cloud of the profound eclipse. 


But, see! amid our happy homes we stand 

With peace and joy wide-spread throughout the land, 
While merry little household Christs are born 

Of every song and smile this Christmas morn. 


Then let our inmost souls ascend in praise 

To that mysterious power who guides our ways ; 
And let us truly thank him, one and all, 

For all his Christs and Vedas, great and small. 


But oh, alas! that we should only see 
His love and care in full prosperity ! i 
Or that discomfort for a single hour i 
Should prompt us to deny his fostering power! 


Oh, when shall it be clearly understood 

That evil’s but the darkest shade of good ?— 

That in some great equation may be blent 

Darkness as though ’twere light’s true complement ? 


But now that we are all assembled here 

On this glad day, the white stone of the year— 
As on this elevated plane we stand, 

Let us give those below a helping hand. 
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Let each produce what treasures he has got 
From any lore he loves—no matter what: 
But all the Christian needs, on his account, 
Will simply be “the Sermon on the Mount.” 
New YorK. 


THE PRESS AND ART CRITICISM. 


In the department of literature—z.e., belles-lettres—the drama, and 
music, newspaper criticism among us has managed to keep tol- 
erably abreast of its subjects. In that of art—painting, sculpture, and 
kindred branches—it has been at best sporadic and inadequate, and 
is to-day quite incommensurate with the importance and enlarged 
scope of its field. While there are more causes than one that have 
conspired to this end, the fons et origo mali was, and is, to be found 
in the newspaper office itself. Most newspaper men, although this 
seems at times hardly credible, read books, and a majority of them 
go to the play ; very few, indeed, know a good picture from a bad 
one ; and fewer still have any idea of the wonderful growth of Ameri- 
can art during the past fifteen years. In that period there have been, 
at the outside, about six writers on the New York press, either em- 
ployed regularly or contributing fugitively, who were, or are, in any 
degree competent to write intelligently concerning painting, seulpt- 
ure, and cognate branches of art. In no other domain of knowledge 
or criticism can one (to use a blunt but expressive phrase) make an 
ass of himself more readily and irretrievably. Ifthe Scylla of crass 
ignorance as to first principles fails to get the tyro on one side, he will 
hardly escape the Charybdis of ludicrous technical assumption on the 
other. The writer has himself seen from time to time weird and un- 
familiar emissaries from various newspaper offices precipitate them- 
selves, note-book in hand, on the Academy exhibitions, and proceed 
to excogitate a “criticism” with a courage born of either effrontery 
or despair. They could not tell at sight the most characteristic can- 
vases of the most prominent artists ; they were prone to pounce upon 
some utterly trivial contribution of a superannuated past-master and 
blazen it forth next day as a discovery, to the mortification of the unfor- 
tunate victim and the contemptuous amusement of the initiated. On 
the whole they bore a distinctly figurative resemblance to Mr. Pick- 
wick on the slide at Dingley Dell. The fatuous complacency of these 
persons who have been thus pitchforked into the réle of critic is often 
very exasperating. A brilliant marine painter, who died before he 
reached his apogee, once remarked to the writer concerning one of 
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this kidney: ‘‘I would much rather have C—— C—— (a well-known 
and caustic writer on art) pitch into me, than have that fool praise me 
in half a column.” 

Artists, as a class, have as much claim as actors to proper consider- 
ation from the press. As individuals, probably they have a great 
deal more. The writer offers the following practical suggestions on 
the subject—suggestions are being asked for in certain newspaper 
quarters—not haphazard, but deliberate, founded on some knowledge 
of American art, its methods and its exponents, and prompted by 
an earnest desire for their still higher achievements and progress. 
Betrorp’s Maacazir has sought to elicit ideas as to what should con- 
stitute the model American newspaper, and it is here proposed to sup- 
plement some of these by indicating how one department, at least, 
should be conducted where the executive has hitherto been inefficient 
and remiss. 

In the first place, art criticism, art gossip, and the chronicle of art 
happenings should have an especial and stated portion of the paper 
assigned to them at regular intervals—say Sundays and Wednesdays— 
so that the reader would know at once where to turn for current in- 
formation. The amount of space thus devoted would necessarily vary 
with times and seasons, important exhibitions and notable sales 
calling for extended and possibly continued notices, while a paucity 
of art events and a slackness of sales would leave room, at other 
times, for more personal and studio notes. In this connection it may 
be emphasized that the function of criticism should not extend far 
beyond the regular exhibitions of the Academies, Associations, and 
Art Clubs, the members of which put forth at intervals fresh and 
recurrent evidence of their skill and industry. Sales and loan exhi- 
bitions, for charitable and other purposes, are subjects rather for 
discriminating description than for critical comparison. And this 
leads us, the point of a regular department having been assured, to 
speak of those who should be entrusted with the duties either of 
criticism or description. It is self-evident, aside from concessions 
to jocular and sarcastic comment, that a modicum of culture and 
knowledge is essential here. Breadth of view also, and elasticity of 
esthetic sympathy, are very desirable factors. For while art is one 
and indivisible, yet is her service diverse, and the criterion of criti- 
cism is to be regulated by the plane upon which the artist stands. 
Many creations and interpretations of artistic feeling are good so far 
as they go, without being in any sense the highest art; and it is 
never the province of criticism to find fault with Irish stew because 
it is not vol-au-vent, Again, the concise and coherent description of a 
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picture is by no means so easy as might appear. To apprehend the 
artist’s intent, to grasp the salient features of his composition, and to 
assign to each its relative importance, constitute an exercise involy- 
ing intellectual adroitness. It cannot be done by every base-ball 
reporter. 

The writer on art who visits the artist in his atelier must remember 
that he is there not to criticise, but to gather news. The artist will, if 
he feels disposed—and he generally does—show him the works he 
has recently finished, and that, perhaps, on which he is at the time 
engaged ; and may possibly inform him of projected and inchoate 
ventures. And the writer will scrupulously regard any inhibition 
which the artist may place upon the premature description or notice 
of certain pictures. The time for criticism comes later, when the 
work is put on exhibition and challenges comment. At present it 
is sufficient to announce that ‘ Mr. is engaged on a canvas 
representing,” etc., or words to a like effect. Such mere announcement, 
supplemented, if advisable, by a few direct and lucid lines of descrip- 
tion, will be of value to the artist in keeping his name before the 
public, and may possibly turn the attention of the buyer or dealer 
toward him. These studio notes, “gossip from the easel,” as the 
writer used to head his column of such items, can be rendered very 
readable and interesting when judiciously selected, and the increas- 
ing number of artists ever at work precludes dearth of variety. 

Finally, adequate space and certain latitude of treatment being 
granted him, the critic should keep his skirts clean alike from ve- 
nality and prejudice. Smeere as an individual is quite different from 
Smeere as an artist. In the latter capacity Imay admire him; in the 
former I may object to stretching my legs under his dining-table. 
There are, further, two venial sins which do most easily beset the 
writer on art, namely, the inclination to be prophetic at the expense 
of lucidity, and to be “‘ smart,” when occasion offers, at the expense 
of veracity. Retro me, Sathanas. 

It has been the writer's aim in the foreging to be briefly practical, 
and there are several points which he has either barely indicated or 
left quite untouched. But he has the courage of conviction and ex- 
perience, and he is anxious that art should have the amplest recogni- 
tion and scope as a social antiseptic. 


Joun Moran. 
NEw YORK. 
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Or late years there has been something of an effort to convince 
this weary world that it is once and for all done with story-telling ; 
that this remnant of youth’s treasure must be remanded to the limbo 
which has already engulphed so much that made life pleasant. 
Indeed, our novels have become so analytical, introspective, and in- 
structive that we turn to them as half-heartedly as children do to 
moralizing story-books. 
Volume after volume appeared, dissecting with scientific accuracy 
all the megrims and humors of the modern maiden, as well as the 
slightly more violent hysterics of the dissatisfied wife. Into this 
dreary waste of books, running over with words and devoid of inci- 
dents, Rudyard Kipling has sent out his little world of creations— 
stories which, in the true sense of the word, carry the reader along 
with them until by their writer’s magic the shores of the Jumna and 
the Ganges, the muddy roads around Simla, the bazaars crowded with 
natives, the compounds of the civilians, and the barracks of the 
soldiers, all become as real and familiar to us as the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty or Cinderella’s kitchen. Wide as is his range, 
Kipling seems never to be without the power of establishing a bond 
of sympathy between his characters and his readers. Possibly it 
may be that the author’s own individuality is so strong that, once in 
thorough accord with him, anyone whom he introduces is welcome 
for Kipling’s sake ; indeed, the personality of the story-teller is so 
ever-present that he seems to be spinning his own life in his web, and 
gives it color and vraisemblance, no matter how various the characters, 
whether humorous or sad. 
This sense of reality he has managed to communicate even to the 
minor actors in these short dramas, whether it be the poor, mixed- 
blooded Michéle d’Cruze, with the weaknesses of the two races 
struggling within him, “his heart big and white in his breast be- 
cause of his love for Miss Vezzis, the nurse-girl, and because he had 
tasted for the first time Responsibility and Success ;” or bright, 
honest Bobby Wicks, fighting the cholera in camp with splendid 
courage. They have more body and vitality than many of the heroes 
whose mental throes fill two volumes. If this be true in regard to 
those who play the smaller rdles, it is infinitely more so of the three 
soldiers who, like Dumas’ famous musketeers, go marching shoulder 
to shoulder through all kinds of adventures, in all sorts of places, 
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ever faithful to one another, whether it be in a dog-stealing enter- 
prise, in disgrace, or in battle. Few people could read untouched the 
account of Otheris’s homesickness, or Mulvaney’s efforts to help his 
companions through that weary night with the ‘“‘main-guard ;” and as 
one waits for the next mail to bring news of the absent, so Kipling’s 
readers await his pleasure to send tidings of the famous three. 

For him the natives have broken through the chrysalis of prejudice 
and misrepresentation, and emerge simply men, neither the fanatical 
ascetics nor the abandoned sensualists that popular report has de- 
picted them. His sympathy embraces every grade, and it he seems to 
put ‘the hybrid, university-trained mule ” beyond the pale, the revela- 
tions of the house on the city wall brought to light his interest in the 
young agnostic, Wali Dad, who “was suffering acutely from an ed- 
ucation of the English variety ””—he who, lounging on the window, 
“meditating on life and death and Lalun,” at last broke away from 
his artificial philosophy and political scheming to join the procession 
of Mohurrum, to shout and bruise his breast in the wild agony of 
religious fervor, and stagger back sobbing and exhausted to the 
house on the city wall too late to aid in Khem Singh’s escape. 
But his other natives are usually of a purer type, real Hindoos, 
with all the shyness and superstition of their race drawn with an 
understanding of semi-civilized natures that exhibits psychical study, 
and cannot fail to be deeply interesting. : 

It is, however, oftenest of the native women that he writes, and there 
is a kind of passionate pity in his tone when he depicts their poor, stul- 
tified lives and simple pleasures, which present so strange a contrast 
to his pretty young ladies, with a sort of water-color freshness about 
them, riding or dancing through Simla with the pleasant young fellows 
gone up to the hills for the hot weather. A less expert hand might 
have weakened the picture by over-accentuating the coloring, and 
painting the memsahib’s life as one of perfect enjoyment. But poor 
Mrs. Schreiderling “ trotting up and down on that shockingly bad 
horse,” waiting for the “ other man,” the presence of Mesdames Reiver 
and Hawskbee, and, above all, the pitiful golden-haired phantom in the 
rickshaw, give a glimpse of undercurrents which are strong enough 
to set to a life’s undoing. Society in India seems to be very like so- 
ciety elsewhere in this, that sorrow and joy are forever crossing each 
other on the highway. It is little children, however, that he loves 
best ; little ones tended and cared for, little ones neglected and forlorn, 
all knock at his heart’s door with peculiar force, and are never sent 
away without a loving response. Hear what he says about a child’s 
grief: ‘‘ When a matured man discovers that he has been deserted by 
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Providence, deprived of his God, and cast without help, comfort, or 
sympathy upon a world which is new and strange to him, evil-living, 
the writing of his experiences, or the more satisfactory diversion of 
suicide is generally supposed to be impressive. A child, under exactly. 
similar circumstances, as far as its knowledge goes, howls till its nose 
is red, its eyes are sore, and itshead aches.” If ‘a manis best known 
by his books,” the garrison little ones, as well as the tiny “gold- 
colored gods,” must have loved him very well, and he for his part 
have acquired the rare gift and great happiness of understanding them 
also. It is said that Kipling has imbibed much of the Indian philos- 
ophy with the Indian air. This may or may not be ; but certainly, in 
reading his accounts of the Anglo-Saxon under tropic skies, one can- 
not fail to be impressed by the tone of despair and of weary longing 
for the end of an existence which the climate renders intolerable. If 
robust young Englishmen are thus affected, one begins to wonder 

how far a man’s religion is the outgrowth of the climatic influences 
surrounding him. 

Might not Buddha have been the harbinger of a more healthy and 
comforting system of ethics had his lot fallen among the hills. In- 
deed, we know that the very structure of his philosophy lost much of 
its purity and mystical quality, and became changed almost beyond 
recognition, after its transportation into a more elevated and stimu- 

‘lating climate. 

The longing for Nirvana developed in the tropics became, in a cooler 
temperature, an aspiration for a heaven of carnal delights rivalling 
Mohammed’s paradise ; and the old formulas which glorified Buddha 
and his law, with the dreamy life of contemplation and inactivity, gave 
place to an arsenal of prayer-wheels and dorjees under a supremely 
powerful hierarchy. 

Perhaps to a man with a healthy liver extinction does not seem a 
prospect to be desired. Is there nothing indicative in the fact that 
the realms of Hella were icy cold, whereas Gehenna was a place of 
never-ending fires ? 

There have of late been many who ask what can Kipling do with 
the intricacies of English society? It is the strange fancy of hyper- 
critical readers to demand the utmost tittle of a man’s power, and seek 
to establish its limitations, before they accord him his meed of praise for 
that which he has already accomplished. We know that he is capable 
of writing charming Indian stories (torecognize how good they are 
compare them with “Eight Days,” that wearisome tale now dragging 
itself through Cornhill); and why should we desire him to forego his 
present unique excellence to try his art where there are already so 
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many masters before him? He might well answer with Jotham’s fig- 
tree: ‘Should I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, and go to 
be promoted over the trees?” 

There is, however, an apartment in his treasure-house, which, if we 
judge from the brilliant fragments of which he has given us a glimpse, 
is “all glorious within.” We thank him cordially for the modicum of 
pure gold he has shared with us, but regret that he so seldom writes 
in verse. Some of the poetical captions of his chapters, which he ac- 
credits to popular songs, are so apposite and graceful that one is 
tempted to believe that, like Sir Walter Scott when he hid behind his 
figment of “ old plays” or ‘old ballads,” the quotations are from the 
author’s own inimitable music. The few ballads Kipling has ac- 
knowledged are scarcely less resonant with rhythm and power than 
the masterpieces that are found in Percy’s “ Reliques.” 

Let us therefore hope that we have not heard the last of him as a 
poet, though we would not willingly relinquish him as the best short- 


story writer of his day. 
Vanna A, Davis. 
BEAUVOIR, Miss. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


ABNORMAL STORMS. 


Tue Baltic, usually a sea of calms as compared with other inland 
waters of the eastern continent, was recently visited by storms rival- 
ling the tornadoes of the Indian Ocean. On the Swedish island of 
Gothland five villages were completely swept away, with all their 
houses and trees; and the same storm-flood demolished the harbor- 
buildings of Reval and broke the massive anchor-chains of several 
Russian men-of-war near the fortress of Kronstadt. The entire 
number of stranded vessels is computed to exceed three hundred. 
In the neighborhood of Helsingfors eight hundred acres of stately 
beech-forests, that had escaped the storms of centuries, were levelled 
like grass cut down with a scythe. 


CHAMPION GLUTTONS. 


The ne-plus-ultra gormands of this planet seem to be the Amal- 
aque Caffirs ranging the head-water regions of the Orange River. 
They tend sheep and black cattle, but have to take monthly hunt- 
ing-trips to keep up with the demands of their appetite, and after a 
successful expedition think nothing of devouring twelve pounds of 
meat per male adult at a single meal, together with large panfuls 
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of broiled marrow, curds, and maize porridge. Captain Wissmann 
saw one of their braves eat up a hind quarter of a sable antelope 
in one night, and explains their exploits by the remark that in stress 
of circumstances they are able to fast for a week, but adds that they 
seem to consider it unmanly to leave a good haunch unfinished, very 
much as our medieval ancestors boasted their ability to drain a pot- 
bellied bumper to the dregs. 


Tue Force or Exprostves. 


French chemists are still experimenting with new varieties of gun- 
powder, and in the course of his investigations, a druggist of Nantes 
happened to discover a mixture too powerful for the resisting strength 
of any gun-barrel, but, as he thought, admirably adapted for blast- 
ing purposes. Ninety-five kilogrammes of the new compound were 
actually shipped to the harbor of La Pallice, near Rochelle, where a 
number of military engineers are engaged in the removal of an old 
breakwater dam. The masonry of the dam had already been drilled 
in several directions, but on the eve of the proposed experiment the 
new blasting mixture exploded in the hands of a crew of ’longshore- 
men, with results leaving no doubt of its tremendous efficacy. Seven 
men were literally torn to pieces, a dozen others were seriously 
wounded, and the force of the explosion cracked the walls of a brick 
building at a distance of two hundred feet. 


YoururuL Experts. 


The statistics of the Prussian Monarchy show that in the course of 
the last decade not less than two hundred and eighty-eight persons 
under eighteen years of age terminated their existence by suicide. 
Nearly half of them were mere children. A large number of these 
voluntary immigrants to Nirwana chose the short and expeditious 
gunpowder route; and of one hundred and twenty-eight who took 
the trouble to explain their motive, one-third had the frankness to 
confess ‘‘ Lebens Ueberdruss”—disgust with terrestrial concerns in 
general. Only five mentioned disappointed love, and about a dozen 
disappointed ambition, by failure to pass the examination of their 
graduating class. 

Fire-Rain, 

During the four days from August 19th to 23d modern Athens came 
repeatedly very near sharing the fate of ancient Troy. Somehow or 
other the pine-forests crowning the foot-hills of the Helicon Range 
caught fire, and in less than twenty-four hours the conflagration, 
favored by the effects of an eight weeks’ drought, had spread to the 
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woods of the summit regions, and sweeping eastward and southward 
soon turned the heights of Pentelicon and Hymettos into volcanoes 
of whirling flames. To make things worse, the strong west wind 
rose to a gale, and on the 22d the city of Athens was treated to the 
rare spectacle of a fire-rain—a continuous shower of sparks and burn- 
ing twigs descending from a sky which by that time had assumed the 
color of a dense smoke-cloud. The entire garrison was turned out to 
prevent the imminent consequences, and the city maintained a suc- 
cessful struggle for existence, till at last further danger was averted 
by a fortunate change in the direction of the fire-gale. 


Ancrent 


The California scenes of ’49 are being repeated in Calcutta, where 
all classes of society have been set agog by the news from the gold- 
| fields of Chota Nagpore. The existence of placer mines in that 

; neighborhood had been known from times of earliest antiquity, but 
the'richer deposits were supposed to have been exhausted centuries 
ago, till the diggers of an irrigation ditch stumbled upon a “ pocket 
of nuggets,” as they would call it in California. A British expert 
admitted the probability of a considerable bonanza, and researches on 
an ever-enlarging scale have thus far confirmed that verdict. Similar 
results might follow the re-opening of the ancient mines of Cartha- 
' gena, Spain, and Antichalcos, in southern Thessaly. 

Expepients. 

South Dakota celebrates as an event of public importance the dis- 
covery of water veins, at a depth of 650 feet, in the neighborhood of 
Huron. The fact that water can be reached at all is accepted as a 
favorable augury for the rest of the State, and visions of windmills 
and artesian wells seem to have revived the hopes of hundreds of 
drought-ruined farmers. Yankee ingenuity may yet succeed in real- 
izing those hopes, but the experience of Algeria and southern Spain 
: has thus far warranted the conclusion that artesian water resources 
may be considered a very effective supplement, but sadly insufficient 
as an exclusive dependence. 


Eprpemics. 


The discovery of a numerous sisterhood of poison-mongers in a 
Hungarian country town has created a more than local sensation, and 
has furnished the text of sundry sermons on the growth of modern 
depravity. Similar associations were, however, detected several cen- 
turies ago in France, Italy, and Great Britain, and in nearly every 
case could be traced to the lack of better remedies against the strin- 
gency of medizval divorce laws. 
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Tue Progress or TEMPERANCE. 

Statistics collected by a prominent temperance journal show that 
the number of our fellow-citizens subjected to a system of prohibitive 
liquor laws has, since 1865, increased at the average rate of 150,000 a 
year. Asa proof of the national progress of temperance, a still 
more suggestive sign of the times is, however, the fact that a large 
hall in the city of Indianapolis recently witnessed the organization of 
a society of total abstainers, consisting almost exclusively of German- 
Americans. 

A Gwyat-GEHENNA. 

The risk of geographical inference from analogy is shown in the 
mistake of many an emigrant hoping to find a climate of everlasting 
summer on the banks of the Brazos, because the State of Texas reaches 
down to the parallels of southern Egypt. A native of Switzerland 
might be equally surprised by the discovery that an inland water 
under the latitude of Lake Leman can claim to rival the insect-plagues 
of the tropics. The mosquito nuisance of the Hackensack meadows is 
a mere trifle compared with that of our southeastern coast ranges 
and the Arkansas river-bottoms, but even the Florida everglades are 
in that respect surpassed by the “‘ beaver meadows” of Lake Superior, 
especially in Chippewa County, but also on the Canadian side, where 
in midsummer the gnat-plague becomes all but intolerable, clouds 
of aggressive mosquitoes pervading the atmosphere night and day, 
like an obstinate mist, for nearly twelve weeks, with only an occasional 
respite during an energetic thunder-shower, till the first hard frost 
effects a permanent relief. 


RErTRoGRESSIVE STATES. 


The revision of the last census returns will not materially modify 
the fact that the population of Nevada has perceptibly decreased in 
the course of the last decade; but in few countries of eastern Europe 
would an experience of that sort be considered anything remarkable. 
The population of Armenia, Daghestan (Russian Caucasus), and the 
Island of Crete have decreased from twenty to thirty-five per cent in 
the last ten years. Corsica and Sicily have barely held their own, 
wud the extraordinary excess of births over deaths in central Italy 
has been almost offset by the increase of emigration. 


Disastrous Droveuts. 


The demolition of forests in the Mediterranean coast-lands is be- 
ginning to avenge itself by more and more ruinous droughts, Last 
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summer, while the northern Alps enjoyed an abundance of rain, crops 
in eastern Spain, in Greece, and Dalmatia were parched to the root. 
In eastern Turkey not a drop of rain fell after the end of May, and 
the beds of once navigable rivers became almost dry. A commission 
appointed by the Sultan, about the middle of August, reported that 
in the province of Saloniki one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
would soon become dependent on outside aid; but two weeks after 
the figures of that estimate were largely increased by the conflagration 
of the provincial capital. On the evening of September 3d, a house 
in the suburbs of Saloniki caught fire, and three hours afterward the 
city was an ocean of whirling flames. The consequent distress wiil 
almost equal that following the last Russian invasion. 


FEATHERED COLONISTS. 


The attempt to acclimatize nightingales in Australasia has proved 
successful in eastern Queensland and in several counties of New 
Zealand and Tasmania. Colonies of the little champion songsters in- 
troduced in 1885 have reared several broods that seem to have be- 
come independent of regular subsidies, but still continue to visit the 
verandas and windows of their protectors. In the course of the next 
fifty years their descendants will colonize all southeastern Australia, 
and there is no reason why a similar experiment should not prove 
successful in such States as California and Texas. 

Feux L. Oswatp, M.D. 


WATAUGA, TENN, 


A CONSOLATION. 


Divorcep in body yet we twain are one ; 
Or how with patience could you meet "the stress 
Of days companionless ?—I bear the press 
Of all the tasteless work that must be done ? ? 


Hearing our double cry that smote the sun, 
Each longing mouth by its mate mouth resigned, 
Touched to the heart, the great High Prelate signed 
The bond of unity that made our spirits one. 


I know it is your soul’s impassioned touch 
Upon my soul, responsive, that inspires 
My spirit-kiss that lights your spirit fires. 

What matter our poor bodies, knowing such ? 


RaGspDAte, 
NEw YORK. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[ Under the head of ‘‘ Independent Department” a limited portion of this maga- 
zine ts occasionally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature which may 
differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The object is to provide 
a medium for honest radical opinion on all subjects, for which the writer alone 
is to be held responsible. | 


PREACHING TO THE PREACHERS. 


Yexs, that is the purpose. It may seem impertinent. But itis best 
to be frank and put in big letters at the head what is meant, so 
that you, who are certain that your great and high-salaried preacher 
is too good to be preached at, can pass on by the other way. 

And let it be first written down that the preachers, especially the 
preachers of America, are good; the best at heart in the world. 
True, the Capuchin monks of Italy, always fanatic, and often ignor- 
ant, are more entirely unselfish than are any average priests or 
preachers ; but, taken altogether, they fall far behind the American 
preachér in the path of advancement. The fat and happy heads of 
the Church of England come not very near to the American preachers 
in unselfish work. Certain of very considerable pay, high social 
rank, with only long-established forms to follow, with subordinates 
to do much of the work, the English preacher certainly has an easy 
time of it. He is so comfortable, indeed, that he, before death finds 
him out, becomes very selfish, stiff-necked, and stupid. Of course, 
such men as Trench, Stanley, Farrar, and so on, are the shining ex- 
ceptions. It is only by the occasional appearance of such lights that 
the Church of England can see its way to go forward, even for a few 
years longer. For, as all the world knows, the English Church has 
lost more ground in the past ten years than it is willing to concede. 

But our business is with our own affairs, not England’s. What 
are we doing on this side the water, we the Protestants? Gaining 
eround? Nota bit! Why? 

The preachers are not within hearing of the people. Ah, for the 
old-fashioned, unsalaried, unpaid preachers, even the old Puritans ; 
grim old prophets in buckskin, blazing the way through the woods 
for civilization to follow! 

True, the maple trees are gone, the wilderness is gone ; conditions 
are changed, but human nature, man, God, the same as of old. And 
the preacher must get near to man, near toGod. The preacher must 
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go to the people. For the people will surely not come to the preacher, 
as things now stand. * 

The Catholics are going forward all around. The Jews are hold- 
ing their own. The Protestants are not even holding their own. 
And wherein do the three differ in their treatment of the people? 
Find this, and we may find the root of the matter. 

Well, then, in the first place, the Catholics are with the people, ‘of 
the people, and for the people.” The door of the church is never 
closed ; the ear of the priest leans low. Do you wish to enter the 
cathedral of Mexico City, Milan, any place of prayer under the cross 
on earth? You are welcome to pass in and pass out as you choose. 
Rare music, rich architecture, costly paintings; all free to all people. 
But ask to see the interior of any Protestant church. A clank of 
keys, groaning rusty doors, a dreary task, indeed! And no soul in- 
side of it. In any Catholic land you travel through you can see the 
carpenter set down his kit of tools on the floor, fall on lis knees be- 
side it, cross himself, say a prayer, and so shoulder his tools and pass 
on to his toil. A weary time would a man with a kit of tools on his 
back have if he tried to enter a Protestant church, where he might 
pray for the sick or sorrowing at home as he pursued his daily round 
of toil. 

The Catholic priest goes quietly, humbly, to the door of the poor ; 
he talks in a plain, practical way. He does not pretend to be so 
very good, especially among the low and miserable, whom he knows 
to be very bad; nor, indeed, is he so very good. I have found 
priests who are quite too fond of life and of good living. And, in 
fact, they have faults quite enough. But, as said before, let us look 
to our own affairs. 

Did it ever strike you that our Protestant preacher preaches as 
much, or even more, for himself than he does for the people? I mean 
of course those big preachers with big pay. Don’t you know that the 
high-salaried Protestant preacher aspires mainly to have his hearers 
say “ What a fine sermon!” ? 

He wants praise. He preaches for himself, not for the people. 
And they knowit; they praise him—praise him to his face; they 
like him, in fact ; they want to hear people around them say, ‘‘ What a 
smart man!” They pay heavily; they will goon making money, 
maintaining their great preacher ;. they will die, and he will bury 
them from the stately church. But there is no more soul or sym- 
pathy or real religion in it all than there is in a tombstone—not a 
bit more. The preacher has been preaching for himself, and so he 
has lost touch with the people. Yet nobody seems to know what is 
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the matter. As for the Jews, they hold their own partly because of 
their hallowed traditions, but mainly because they are more Chris- 
tian than the Protestants are toward the people. The Jews, asa rule, 
are not so very rich, not nearly so rich as they are reported to be ; 
yet whoever saw a Jew begging bread? The Jews care for their 
people, and in turn their people care for the Faith. 

Frankly, the great Protestant preachers preach too much; they 
practice too little. The Catholic priest has a lot of nonsense and 
tinsel, but, with it all, any time he stands before the people, he talks, 
for at least a few minutes, in a plain, commonsense, familiar way, on 
some question of the hour. He does not turn back two thousand 
years to pound the Jews. His talk is plain, quiet, and to the point. 
He is preaching not for himself, but for his people ; he does not 
work hard, it is true, but what little work he does is not for a 
salary, but for a soul. 

The great big world may not know, or care to know, that the great 
big preachers of my city of schools and churches, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, not long ago, had a tempest in a teapot. 

An inane novel floated this way from England one day, on the 
great sea of Doubt, and one of our great preachers of Oakland 
preached an earnest and—from his point of view—a very able sermon 
about this little book of big Doubts. And then came, howling after 
him, nearly all the other great preachers of our place. 

Now, let us look into this thing, as the man said when he fell into 
the well. 

Is this great fact, this great truth, the Christ whom you are paid 
so very much to preach, so weak? Is this Faith of nearly two thou- 
sand years so worthless that it is to be shaken down and swept away 
by an English novel ? 

Bismarck said, during the siege of Paris, when he was throwing. - 
shells among the dying French in the church of Notre Dame, which 
had been converted into a temporary hospital, “If you want to make 
an omelet you must first break an egg.” 

Now, my good preachers, you have broken several eggs, but where 
is your omelet? 

Many a good man’s Faith has been broken by your petty quarrels ; 
and what have you given him in the place of his shattered hopes? 


Lies the fault of it all with this glorious Faith in Christ, which has 


carried the world forward from darkness to the light of civilization ? 
’ Last week I was showing an English nobleman, who is travelling to 
see rather than be seen, one of our finest of fine streets in Oakland. 
It was the hour, or rather the moment, of sunset; and, oh, the world 
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was glorious to look upon! The sun was rolled down from the door 
of heaven till it fell into the sea right through the Golden Gate ; and 
all the city, and all the sea, and all the wondrous world before us, 
about us, and above us, was a world of gold and fire. 

As we stood in silent awe before this indescribable splendor, I 
heard a rattling and a hissing in a door-yard almost at our feet. It 
was like the rattling and the hissing of a huge snake. I glanced 
hastily about for the cause of this impious disturbance in God’s 
House, at God’s Altar, when the soul was taking sacrament. 

And there was a garden; and there lay coiled something in the 
grass like a huge snake ; and there at one end of the coiled block 
something stood, a human creature ina silken dressing-gown, in 
slippers of silk and gold. His face, in the presence of all this glory, 
in the holy presence of the most High God, was bent down to his 
braided slippers—to the beautiful, tight-fitting slippers of silk and 
gold, which some pious Oakland lady had fashioned for her god. 

And this beautiful creature, in silk and gold and kid gloves, was hold- 
ing daintily on to the nozzle of the hose. Who was he? What was it ? 
A great Oakland preacher, with his $5,000 salary. What to him was 
all this wondrous beauty of the world? the unveiled glory of heaven 
and earth, which the man at my side had travelled so far to see? 
What to him, indeed, was all of heaven and earth, revealed or unre- 
vealed, compared to himself, as he stood there, in slippers and gown, 
to attract doting widows and other silly women with his sickening 
egotism? High-salaried and splendid preacher, my fellow-mortal, 
let me say this to you, you are not only letting people go to hell, but 
you are going straight to hell yourself. 

I say to you, my friend in silk and gold, that just so sure as you 
are born, before you lie dead twenty-four hours—unless you put off 
these affectations, and go to work and earn your bread as com- 
manded—your soul will be frying in hell. 

Hell? Do I believe in hell? Well, now, I do believe emphati- 
cally in a first-class, well-regulated hell! When I find the Bible stuck 
as full of it as a pincushion, from lid to lid, I don’t see how I can 
honestly leave out hell, and take the rest. It is a mean man who eats 
out the pie and leaves the crust. Besides that, so long as we have 
such men among us, hell is a necessity. . 

My fat and over-paid preachers, who was this Christ? A carpen- 
ter in a wood-girt village, who “ went about doing good.” 

Fancy Christ with $5,000 a year, or a red-silk dressing-gown! Put 
off your silken gowns and golden slippers, and ‘go about doing 


good.” Do something that will bring you in comradeship with the 
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toiling men and women who are building up this world. Give us 
more of Christ and less of yourselves ! 

Pretty soon, and not far on now, it will be my time to die. My 
tired hands shall be folded, and in a few years at farthest they will 
be resolved back into the earth that I now dig with pick and spade ; 
and I shall lie dead here. My journeys are done. I am content; 
glad to wait here, grateful to be able to work and wait here by the 
splendors of the Golden Gate for the awful majesty of death and the 
worlds beyond. 

But when my time comes—and I know better than anyone that it 
is not far off now—let no one of you look in my dead face and pray 
your long prayers over me, or presume to speak a word over my 
ashes, unless you have in some sort companioned me in toil. “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou returnest to the 
ground,” 

My contentious, my contumacious good preachers, who was Peter, 
the Rock? I need not tell you. Too well you know that Peter was 
not a talker. Peter was a toiler ; a plain man, who loved the people. 
True, Peter drew his sword in that last extremity. To-die, that the 
Son of God might be saved from the touch of contentious man, was 
not unworthy the keeper of the keys of heaven. . 

But what did Christ at that moment? What said Christ when 
Peter drew his sword to die? What, my contentious preachers, were 
the last words of Christ there in the night, with sword and torch about 
him? What were the very last words, so far as we can find out, that 
Christ ever uttered on earth before being bound and led away? 

Put up thy sword!” 

Out and over the roofs of the world these words have flown, like 
the dove that found no rest for the sole of its foot, for more than 
eighteen hundred years. 

“Put up thy sword,” and go down among the people. Love the 
people more and yourselves less. Get down out of your great, high 
pulpits, so that you can get in hearing of the people. Now, do you 
know what I would do if I were a preacher, with a church, great or 
small? I would say, ‘‘Look here! let us open this church to the 
people !” 

I would not only try and equal the Catholics in this, I would sur- 
pass them. 

I can count from my hill-top forty-two church spires. These 
churches, as a rule, are empty six days in seven ; and on the seventh, 
even, are far from full. They are very clean, too ; about as empty as 
they are clean. Some one has said the devil can never enter Oak- 
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land; that he would be impaled on the spires. These forty-two 
churches, neat and trim, and nearly empty, stood here all last winter ; 
yet hundreds of men stood in line here, to eat the soup of charity, 
last winter, for weeks ; and slept? Heaven knows where. 

No, California is not so destitute, or desperate, asa rule. We had 
fearful storms last winter. This drove men down upon us from the 
mountains. Some good old woman opened a soup-house. This 
brought destitute men from all about. The police had to shut up 
the soup-house, in order to get the poor fellows to “ move on.” 

Meantime a good many died from exposure. One, a gentleman 
of culture and refinement, drowned himself, after having destroyed, 
as he thought, all means of identity. 

And all this time my forty-two preachers of the forty-two churches 
kept on contending, and preaching, and disputing ; preaching for 
and about themselves, mostly ; and wondering why the people didn’t 
come to hear them. Out upon all such nonsense ! 

But suppose one of these forty-two preachers had stepped bravely 
forth and said, ‘‘Here! let us turn this church into a soup-house ! 
More than that, let us make a hotel of it! Let us have these people 
eat here, sleep here on these soft cushions and under this sacred roof! 
Nay, more, let us make this a permanent hotel for God’s poor! Let 
them have bread in God’s name, and in God’s house, for all these 
days and nights that it stands empty !” 

Now suppose that forty-two preachers had stood up and said that, 
in forty-two churches in Oakland, Cal., last winter, when hundreds 
of hungry men stood gaunt and dripping in the drenched street 
waiting for a mouthful of soup! 

I say that Oakland would have been a city set upon a hill! A thrill 
would have gone through this land from Maine to the Gulf! aye, 
around the globe ; and all the Protestant churches would have been 
filled as they never have been filled yet. For then the people, high 
or low, rich or poor, would have felt that the preachers were in ear- 
nest, and that, after all, there is something in them and their work 
besides selfishness and vain egotism. ° 

In conclusion, I advocate the conversion of every rich church of 
this republic into a hotel for the people! That is all they are good 
for as they are now. And this is not entirely an unselfish proposi- 
tion. For I tell you that, just so certain as there is a God, unless 
this or something of this sort is done, the people, before another 
century passes, will rise up and take them by force ; and your riches 
with them, my rich people, and my silken-gowned and golden- 
slippered preachers. 
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Of course it is not pleasant fer me to say all this of my friends, 
and to my friends, the great and highly paid preachers; and it is 
not profitable for me to say it. But the people are with me. The 
people like the humble and the underpaid and overworked preachers ; 
but they abhor the high-salaried ones. 


Joaquin MILER. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


FRATERNITY NOT PATERNALISM. 


Tue favorite phrase of the advocates of monopolies, in oppos- 
ing Nationalism and other schemes of community co-operation, is that 
such projects belong to the school of political paternalism, of which, 
in their arguments, the Czar of Russia is the most illustrious example. 
Their phrase is as unhappy as their illustration. Js the government 
of Russia a fatherly government? Do fathers in any land deny, have 
fathers in any age denied, their children all rights? Do they merci- 
lessly punish them if they ask for favors they can grant with or with- 
out loss to themselves? Do fathers drag their sons from their homes 
and force them into foul prisons and fouler mines, condemning them 
to life-long tortures and starvation, and a premature death? Are 
fathers, as a rule, like crowned fiends in purple? Demoniacal, not 
paternal, government is the proper designation of the Russian system. 

But the reforms now reported coming to the front—State owner- 
ship of telegraphs and railroads and mines; State fire and life insur- 
ance; State absorption of the values created by the community ; 
municipal ownership of horse-cars, gas-factories, and elevated rail- 
roads—these are not paternal, but fraternal, schemes to secure a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. They involve not the destruction 
of the independent spirit of a democracy, but the mutual protection 
of the masses against the classes. 

What is called private enterprise is too often a synonym for public 
exploitation ; for the robbery of the workers, under legal protection ; 
fot the benefit of schemers who contribute nothing to the increase 
of the commonwealth, but only reap where they have not sown, who 
are the gilded barnacles of the ship of state, the silken leeches of the 
body politic. We Americans have won liberty and approximate 
equality ; our next stage of national evolution must he fraternity. 


Cyrvs Witson. 
BUFFALO, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE VERDICT AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


“Gumty!” say the American people in pronouncing judgment 
upon the administration of Benjamin Harrison, and upon the men 
who, in high positions, have aided and abetted it in the policy it has 
seen fit to pursue, The indictment embraced many counts. The 
President and his supporters were arraigned not only for obtaining 
power by illegitimate methods, but for grossly misusing it when ob- 
tained. They where charged with attempting to sell the birthright 
of the’ people in the equal enjoyment of all lawful means of happiness 
to a few monopolists, who gave in exchange the unwholesome pottage 
of campaign contributions. They were charged with degrading the 
National Congress by depriving lawful representatives of their seats. 
in that body, which were given to partisan retainers, and then mak- 
ing it subordinate to the will of a single man. They were charged 
with meditating a vicious attack upon popular rights by so manipu- 
lating the machinery of our elections, by means of iniquitous Force 
bills, as to destroy the privileges of honest majorities. They were 
charged with contriving a fraudulent census with a view to depriving 
certain districts of the country of their proportionate and rightful 
representation. They were charged with numerous broken ante- 
election pledges, and the grossest abuse of patronage when it passed 
into their hands. They were charged with recklessly distributing 
the people’s money, which had been gathered under the lash of ex- 
tortionate taxation, among the members of a semi-military and semi- 
political organization, whose demands in some respects recall those 
of the Roman Pretorian Guard, on the plea that it was in payment 
for patriotic services rendered years ago, when in fact it was intended 
to be largely remunerative of present and future partisan labors and 
ballots. They were charged with putting money before everything 
else in politics and in legislation, and not only bowing down to it 
themselves, but in trying to force the people to worship the golden 
calf of monopoly which they had set up. In fact, they were charged 
with almost as many “high crimes and misdemeanors” as King 
George III. and his advisers in that great indictnient which was pre- 
pared, in the name of the American people, by the hand of Jefferson 
and adopted by the Continental Congress, and with a result that is 
scarcely less disastrous and dishonorjng to the accused. 

But while many charges were made against the party and the 
people in power, and sustained by the popular verdict, nevertheless 
there was, as in all great revolutionary movements of a reformatory 
kind, a pivotal issue upon which the controversy turned. That issue, 


- except in a few localities, like Pennsylvania, where personal consider- 


ations largely entered, was the Tariff question. Without its influence 
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upon the result, the Democrats never could have achieved the mag- 
nificent victory which now stands to their credit. The people have 
of late been studying the tariff the whole country over. They have 
been compelled to do so by the action of Congress and the President 
in forcing the McKinley bill upon them. With that measure press- 
ing upon their pockets, they were no longer able to remain indiffer- 
ent. They were compelled to decide between a policy by which a 
few were to be made rich and the many poor, and the old-fashioned 
Democratic doctrine of equal opportunities for all. Thanks to the 
haste with which the monopolists rushed to the feast that had been 
spread for them by Congress, the people were enabled to see exactly 
what McKinleyism meant. That the Republicans in Congress should 
be so indiscreet as to put their legislation in operation so that the 
people could realize its practical workings before the approaching 
election, when they might easily have delayed the practical test, may 
seem surprising ; but the truth is that the McKinley bill, while ostensi- 
bly the work of Congress, was really the production of a lobby repre- 
senting the manufacturers who had paid the Republican expenses of 
the previous political campaign, and which, by means of the pecuniary 
obligations which the majority of its members were under to them, 
held Congress in its grasp. So eager were the manufacturers who 
were to enjoy the benefits of ‘‘ protection ” to reap the fruits of their 
triumph, that they were reckless of the immediate consequences to 
their political retainers, as well as the ultimate consequences to their 
own pecuniary interests. It is another illustration of the proneness 
of extortionate greed to overreach itself, and 


‘* Fill the grave it doth 
For its predestined victims plot and delve.” 


But while the McKinley bill, in its visible results, has undoubtedly 
been the most potent, although unintended, educator of the voters of 
this country, it is by no means entitled to the whole of the credit. 
A good many people have been doing splendid missionary work in 
this direction. At the head of the roll of honor, of course, stands ex- 
President Cleveland. His famous “‘Free-trade Message,” as the Re- 
publicans delighted to call it, upon which the campaign of 1888 was 
fought, if somewhat late in its results, has yielded a munificent har- 
vest. Everyone will now admit, even if there is to be no further con- 
sequence in his case, that the moral victory is with the author of 
that document. Such a triumph is worth all it cost in the disap- 
pointment of previous defeat. But there are plenty of others who, 
by speech or pen, or both, have done most efficient service as public 
educators upon the Tariff question. Nor will it be esteemed alto- 
gether unseemly, in this connection, to refer to Betrorp’s labors in 
the line of Tariff reform. There has, at no time, been any mistake 
about its position upon that great issue. Its utterances have left no 
room for uncertainty in any mind. With its first number it began 
the discussion of the Tariff as a vital national matter, and, from that 
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time, it has treated it as furnishing the leading problem before the 
people, Our discretion may, by reason of our radicalness, have 
been impugned, but never our sincerity ; and we could ask no more 
satisfactory vindication than the returns of the popular election just 
concluded. Indeed, to the outcome of that contest, which is certain 
to be historically memorable in its consequences, we feel that we 
have been no unimportant contributor. 

But while, as just stated, the consequences of the anti-Tariff vic- 
tory—for.that is precisely what it is—are certain to be both grave 
and lasting, some of the immediate effects are not lacking in humor- 
ous suggestions. It would be curious to know what Senator His- 
cock, about this time, thinks of the binding obligation of “a popu- 
lar verdict” upon the Tariff issue. It would be interesting to realize 
the reflections of Secretary of the Interior Nobfe on the answer which 
New York City has just returned to his insolent communications con- 
cerning her population, and the influence they have had on the count 
of her votes. There must be something novel in the feelings of 
Speaker Reed, after swinging round the circle and exhibiting him- 
self under the manifest impression that he was carrying the whole 
country with him, as he listens to the answer which the rest of the 
nation gives to the challenge from Maine. Even Mr. Blaine probably 
feels, about this time, that there is less ‘‘ reciprocity ” between him- 
self and his fellow-American citizens than he would desire. And as 
for Mr. Quay, he has had his vindication,:such as it is. He would 
not speak, but Pennsylvania has spoken, and in no uncertain tones. 
Even Mr. Platt may have thoughts of his own. 

But others than leading Republicans have reason to heed the les- 
sons conveyed in the recent great popular uprising. There are a 
good many Democrats who have been half-hearted on the subject of 
Tariff reform. They doubted the wisdom of its discussion. They 
could not bring themselves td believe that it was to be a winning 
issue. They criticised Mr. Cleveland; they criticised Brxrorn’s ; 
they criticised everybody who wanted to force the Tariff issue to the 
front. And it might be well if some who are high in the National 
Democratic organization would study the teachings of the recent bal- 
lotting. There can be no doubt that if the Chairman of the National 
Democratic Executive Committee—in whose State, by the way, the 
election the other day came nearer being a drawn battle than in any 
other part of the Union, if it was not a defeat—had, during the last - 
presidential campaign, managed his charge with the quiet sagacity 
displayed by Mr. Croker, of Tammany Hall, in the late contest, Gro- 
ver Cleveland would to-day be President of the United States in- 
stead of Benjamin Harrison. 


THE WAGE-EARNERS AND THE TARIFF. 


A great many delegations visited Washington to urge the passage of 
the McKinley bill, during the pendency of that measure before Con- 
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gress. But, as far as we can learn, not one of them appeared in work- 
men’s blouses; not one of them was made up of men whose grimy 
faces and hardened hands gave evidence of manual toil. Of the 
thousands and thousands of money that were expended in and 
about the National Capitol to promote the McKinley scheme, proba- 
bly not one dollar voluntarily came from the pocket of an earner of 
daily wages. We are not aware of a single petition originating with 
factory operatives or similar laborers, that went to Washington to 
ask an increase in the tariff. Practically, without an exception, the 
advocates of the McKinley bill who crowded the lobbies of Congress 
were employers of labor, and whose interests were, to a certain ex- 
tent, antagonistic to those of labor. And yet the chief argument 
with the champions of the bill on the floor of Congress, was that it 
was in the interest of, and demanded by, American labor. The 
Democrats, in their opposition to the measure, were mercilessly twit- 
ted with their alleged hostility to labor. 

Well, the McKinley bill has become a law, and it is time that Amer- 
ican labor, if it is to be advantaged, was reaping some of the benefits 
that were promised. Somebody is assisted. The bill was not put 
through Congress for nothing. The employers of labor have almost 
universally taken advantage of the change of law. Their prices, and 
with them their profits, have been increased. But, strange to say, 
while the mails have been flooded with the circulars of factory own- 
ers, announcing advances in the figures asked for their wares, we 
have yet to learn of any general increase in the wages of their opera- 
tives. Indeed, the only change we have noted in that regard has been 
downward. At a recent meeting of the Central Labor Federation, in 
New York City, there was a delegation from the silk-ribbon weavers 
of Paterson, N. J., that reported the fact that the passage of the 
McKinley bill had been immediately followed by a reduction in their 
wages of twenty-five per cent. Nor las this been the only case of 
the kind. 

Now, in this matter a question of right is involved. According 
to the promises that were made, both by our legislators in Con- 
gress and those who were urging them to action, and which became 
important elements in the situation, our working-people are equit- 
ably entitled to a proportionate share of whatever profits are derived 
under the new tariff. There is a moral compact to that effect. It is 
as much binding in equity as if it were written out and signed by 
every employer of labor in the land. Nor is it difficult to tell just 
what the percentage is. The McKinley bill has added about one-fifth 
to protective-tariff duties, and consequently increased the average 


profits of manufacturers fully to that extent. Why should not their: 


employees have a proportionate increase of wages? Even then they 
would be no better off than heretofore, for the simple reason that, 
under the new system, with its enhanced prices, their expenses of 
living are increased by fully one-fifth, To get their share of the 
profits—and that, as we have seen, is what they are entitled to—they 
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should not only have added to their former receipts enough to make 
good the increased cost of living, but considerably more. The addi- 
tion of another fifth would seem to be about right. The employer, it 
is true, has to live, and his expenses are multiplied ; but if he has five 
lundred men in his employ, it is plain to be seen that the increased 
cost of maintaining one family will fall far short of the increased cost 
of five hundred families. By every rule of right and reason, there- 
fore, the laborer who serves a beneficiary under the new tariff should 
not only have such compensation as will make up his losses, but put 
him in much better condition. Will he get it? Alas, we greatly 
fear the prospect is anything but encouraging. Manufacturers have 
been very prompt to push up the prices on their wares, but when it 
has come to the question of advancing their working-men’s pay, they 
may be said to have been backward in coming forward. That has 
been another matter altogether. Their promises before the law was 
passed have widely varied from their performances after it. In this, 
however, there is nothing very strange. As a rule, those promises 
were made to be broken. The McKinley bill was not passed in the 
interest of the laboring classes. It was passed for the benefit of their 
employers, who alone asked and paid for it. And one reason why 
they wanted it was that their hands might be strengthened in the 
contests which they were waging with their employees, or expect to 
wage with them. They never had the slightest intention of permit- 
ting them to share in any profits that were to be derived. The con- 
struction of the law itself shows this clearly enough. It imposes 
no legal obligation on employers. It gives no protection to labor. 
The only protection it affords is to the employer against the employee. 
Labor is on the free list. Mr. McKinley and his fellow-legislators 
took good care that it should remain there. Every “ protected” 
manufacturer is left with perfect liberty to buy his labor in the 
cheapest market, while selling his goods in the dearest. He is a 
rank free-trader so far as his workmen’s interests are concerned. He 
is a protectionist only when it comes to his own pocket. The Mc- 
Kinley statute, so far as professions of advantage to the working-men 
of the country were made in its support, is not merely a failure ; it is 
a demonstrated fraud. 

For the hardships that will be imposed upon them by the McKin- 
ley bill, the workingmen of tle country have themselves largely to 
blame. While, as heretofore stated, they did not ask for the meas- 
ure, many of them gave their votes to the men by whom that meas- 
ure was enacted. This they were led to do by assurancés of benefits 
to be derived from a protective revenue system, which experience 
proves to be utterly false. The men thus deceived have been doubly 
wronged. Fortunately, however, in this country there is a remedy 
for every such injustice. The remedy is in the sufferers’ own hands ; 
and if, after the bitter lessons they have been taught, our wage-earn- 
ers and other manual laborers fail to stand up for their own rights at 
the ballot-box, they will hereafter be entitled to very little sympathy. 
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SENATORIAL SHACKLES. 


Tue New York Epoch, previous to the recent congressional elections, 
published an interview with Murat Halstead, the distinguished Re- 
publican editor, in which he is credited with the following declara- 
tion : 

“The Senate will be Republican to the end of this century. The 
legislation that is accomplished by the present Republican Congress 
cannot be disturbed during the next ten years, except by convincing 
the Republican Senate that some law requires amendment. In other 
words, up to the end of this century the Democratic party will not 
be in a position to come into full control of the government. I do 
not think it very important for the Republicans that they should 
carry the next House of Representatives.” 

In other words, no difference what the public interest demands, or 
what the majority of the people may want, the present partisan rulers 
of the country have so arranged matters that they will control things 
according to their own will and pleasure for ten long years to come. 
It is a startling proposition, To those of us who have innocently sup- 
posed that we enjoyed the benefits of republican institutions, and that 
we as a people are, at all times, free to regulate our own affairs, 
such an announcement is positively staggering. And when, in addi- 
tion, we are told that the instrumentality by which our liberties are 
to be restrained is the Senate, and we remember that the partisan 
majority in that body which is relied upon to do the impious work 
was created by the admission of “rotten borough” States, by reck- 
less robbery, as in the case of Montana, and by other exceedingly 
questionable proceedings, a situation is revealed that is indeed seri- 
ous. That such a design on the part of the present rulers of the 
country was suspected we are aware, but we charitably supposed 
that no one who was friendly to them, and was empowered to speak in 
their behalf, would be shameless enough to acknowledge and boast 
of the fact. It would seem that we were mistaken. 

If the statement is true in the sense and to the extent that were 
contemplated by the speaker, then it is a fact that, for the time being, 
we have ceased to be citizens of a free republic, and for the next ten 
years we might just as well, so far as civil liberty is concerned, be 
under the authority of the Russian Czar. It will be all in vain that 
we elect presidents and congressmen and other officials to execute our 
will. If our wishes do not happen to accord with the views of our 
high and mighty Senate, we might as well keep our ballots to our- 
selves, for all the good they will do us. 

We do not in the least doubt that there are persons in this country 
who are capable of anticipating with pleasure such a condition of 
things as we have described, and doubtless a good many of them have 
been working with all their might to bring it about; but we have 
confidence enough in human nature and free American institutions to 
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believe that their calculations cannot be realized. They will find 
that, in relying upon the Senate, they are trusting to a decidedly un- 
certain support. The Senate is made up of men, some of them 
men who are singularly human. Recent events have shown that 
among them are persons who can change positions on public ques- 
tions about as quickly as anybody else. Even party does not always 
restrain them. When it comes to forfeiting public confidence and 
giving up all hope of future popular favors, they may conclude to 
bow to the will of the majority. 

And if not, and the Senate, in its partisan blindness and obstinacy, 
should decide to plant itself in the way of the great public like a bull 
before the advancing locomotive, the public might find a way of 
getting rid of the Senate. There are people, and a good many of 
them, who believe that the country has no need of that body, anyhow. 
We happen to be of the number, and in several articles already have 
we maintained that proposition. Not long ago, Betrorn’s published a 

aper in which the whole subject of the Senate was discussed, showing 
its anti-republican origin, itsquselessness as an institution, and its 
dangerous tendencies. Singularly enough, although that paper was 
prepared previous to the last presidential election, and before the 
situation discussed by Mr. Halstead was thought of, the writer points 
out just such a possibility as among the reasons why the Senate should 
be abolished. No, no, Mr. Halstead, eighty million Americans— 
and there will be that many of us before the census of 1900—will 
never allow themselves to be throttled, and their will and purposes 
defeated, by a Senate constituted with the help of Montana’s ballot- 
snatchers, as the present body of that name is. Just how: the thing 
will be done we do not pretend to say; but if, in behalf of a de- 
bauched and effete political organization like that for which Mr. 
Halstead speaks, and its pampered monopolies, the Senate should 
undertake to withstand the Democratic majority, we do know that, 
as in the case of the bovine just referred to that got in the loco- 
motive’s way, it will be bad for the bull—for the Senate, we mean. 


PASSING NOTES AND BRIC-4-BRAC. 


Tue tariff has ceased to be a theory. Itis now a fact. We are now 
confronted with results. In all future discussions we shall have the 
evidenees of experience to point to. The proofs will come with aston- 
ishing rapidity. The influence of the new tariff bill on the prices of 
articles in daily use has been so prompt and decided as to leave no 
room for doubt as to the workings of the measure. McKinleyism 
stands revealed in “ McKinley prices.” The advance follows the 
whole line of the market. All consumers—and that means everybody 
—will hereafter be compelled to pay higher figures for nearly every- 
thing that is necessary to life. But while the load will be general, it 
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will not be uniform. Here, as in the case of. every tariff, the heaviest 
proportionate burden falls upon the poor. The rich man gets off with 
a trifling advance in his luxuries, while the daily laborer. for wages 
finds his bills for necessaries almost doubled. And this is “ protec- 
tion ”—‘“protection to American industry.” 


Some curious, but at the same time very instructive, calculations 
have béen gone into to show what the practical operation of the Mc- 
Kinley law will be in the case of the ordinary working-man. Take 
clothing, for instance ; and even in the highest-tariff paradise we can’t 
very well get along with garments of fig-leaves. On men’s hats which 
sold in 1889 for $2 the authorized advance under the McKinley bill is 60 
cents on the $1, making the new price $3.20. A suit of flannel mixed 
_ underwear that cost $3 in 1889, will, by the grace of McKinley, cost 
hereafter about $4.80. On woollen ready-made clothing the author- 
ized advance is 30 cents on the $1, so that a suit costing $20 in 1889 
will bé $26 in 1891. On suspenders.the advance is twenty-five per 
cent, and on socks, mittens, and other minor articles about the same. 
The result will be that the increase in the price of what is called a re- 
spectable cheap suit in 1891 over the same thing in 1889 will be fully 
$10. That is without an overcoat, on which, if made of wool, the 
authorized advance is 30 cents on the $1. But there is not much use 
of talking about overcoats. The most of poor people will hereafter 
have to wear their old ones or do without. The ‘ protection” which 
the McKinley bill gives us, it is plain to be seen, is not against the 
winter's cold. 


But all our working people who have to wear cheap clothing are not 
of the male persuasion. Surely, however, McKinley and his fellow Re- 
publican Congressmen were gallant enough not to attack the ladies’ 
dresses. Nota bit of it. The advance-authorized on ladies’ hats is 
30 cents on the $1, or $1.50 on a $5 hat. On dress goods of wool, 
alpaca, worsted, and similar stuffs, whether cotton-mixed or not, it 
is 20 cents on the $1 of the cheapest qualities. On a lady’s cloak of 
wool, worsted, or such material, it is 12 cents on the $1. On buttons, 
linings, trimmings, ete., the advance isin like proportion. The effect 
is that on a woman’s ordinary plain outfit there will in 1891 be an 
increase over 1889 of about $10, which has been the price heretofore— 
now increased—of a common serviceable shawl. The result will be 
that, while many a working-man goes around without his winter over- 
coat, his wife will either have to go about shawlless or stay in-doors. 


But the rich, who clothe themselves in furs and silks and broad- 
cloths, will also find their expenses increased under McKinleyism. 
Yes, but only in moderate degree. There is an unmistakable dis- 
crimination in their favor. For instance, the duty on imitation seal- 
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plush sacques which poor women wear is increased sixty per cent, 
while there is no increase on the genuine sealskin sacque. The in- 
crease on cheap silks and cotton velvets is more than doubled, while 
on the fine goods it is only nominal. We have a curious illustration 
in the case of the umbrella. On the plain article which the poor man 
or woman carries, the advanced duty is from thirty to fifty per cent, 
and the increased price will correspond, while the gold-headed, lace- 
befringed silken article, which is intended for the gloved hand of the 
gentleman or lady, will remain at about its present figure in the 
market. Perhaps, however, it would be unfair to charge the discrim- 
inations just alluded to wholly to a partiality, on the part of our 
legislators, for the rich who pay toward election expenses, and an 
indifference toward the poorer classes. The motive may be one of 
po benevolence, the object being to compel our workingmen 

ereafter to wear nothing but broadcloths and velvets, and their 
wives and daughters to clothe themselves in furs and silks and satins. 


It is difficult to tell in what direction the kindness of rich monopo- 
lists may manifest itself toward the poorer classes, and especially 
those whom they regard as dependent upon themselves. Thus, one 
of them, who is reputed to have an income of about $20,000 per day, 
is credited with the observation, in reference to the McKinley bill, 
that he could not understand the talk about its hardship to the so- 
called poor man, as its only effect in his case would be that hereafter 
he would have to do with one coat when heretofore he has had two. 
Monopolists are accustomed to regard themselves as the greatest 
sufferers in the community. They make the most complaint. They 
are everlastingly calling for more “ protection.” The poorer men, in 
their eyes, are never so well off as when entirely at their mercy, and 
compelled to accept the*doles their hands are willing to extend. 


Speaking of motives which may have influenced the construction of 
the present tariff, which, it must be understood, is entirely the work 
of rich men, we may, possibly, find something very significant in the 
provision already referred to, which taxes fine furs and silk velvets 
very lightly, while a heavy duty is imposed on the cheap goods that 
are worked into imitation garments. If there is anything that the fine 
lady dislikes, it is to have her maid or her cook assume. a costume 
that will in any degree rival her own, and the same is true of the fine 
gentleman toward his valet. Kings like to wear robes, but they want 
their subjects to dress themselves in uniforms that show their infe- 
riority. Among us, on the part of the very rich, there has undoubtedly 
come to be a strong and growing feeling of dissatisfaction that the 
comparatively poor could, by means of cheap imitations, clothe them- 
selves so as to look almost as fine as “their betters,” and it is very 
likely that the savage drive, found in the McKinley statute, at all 
materials suitable for making imitation dress goods had its origin 
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largely in that antipathy. Hereafter we may expect class distinctions 
founded upon degrees of wealth to appear more distinctly in outer 
costumes ; for which, of course, we must thank our Republican—with 
the big R—Congress. 


And now, with prices advanced upon us all along the line, we are 
complacently told that there is nothing for us to do except to “grin 
and bear it.” If anyone seeks to change the system that has brought 
these hardships upon us, he will be accused of trying to disturb the 
business of the country. The idea was graphically expressed by 
Senator Quay, the great Republican boss, in a recent conversation, as 
reported by a correspondent of the New York Times. Some one had 
spoken in his presence of the continued agitation of the tariff issue : 
“Oh, to —— with the tariff issue,” was the rejoinder. ‘That is 
settled for another ten years. Unless hard times come between now 
and 1892, the tariff will not be an issue in the next presidential 
campaign, and the Democrats will not dare to antagonize the business 
interests of the whole country by disturbing it in the next Congress.” 
Having had the chains riveted upon our hands, we must not, ac- 
cording to Mr. Quay and his party associates, try to throw them off 
for fear that we shall hurt somebody’s —" somebody’s pocket, 
which is practically the same thing. 


The calculation of the tariff cormorants, when they were working 
and plotting and bribing to get the McKinley bill through Congress, 
was that, if they succeeded in fastening their grab-and-plunder system 
upon the American people, they could rely upon an assured Republi- 
can majority in the United States Senate to protect their monopoly 
for at least ten years. But the defection of three leading Republican 
United States Senators from the Northwest has undoubtedly dis- 
turbed this expectation to a great extent. Rather singular, isn’t it, 
that the three Senators who had the courage to stand up for the 
people against their party, were all P’s—Paddock, Pettigrew, and 
Plumb? This tariff business seems to run to alliteration. Its chief 
beneficiaries are three M’s—manufacturers, millionaires, and monop- 
olists. 


No, the American people will never consent to remain quiet con- 


_ cerning the iniquities of a high tariff simply because some of those 


who profit by its exactions might be disturbed by its discussion and 
reform. That argument might be urged in favor of every holder of 
stolen goods. It would be the favorite plea of every wrong-doer in 
the land, as well as of the distinguished chairman of the national 
Republican Committee, whose record is by no means one to stand 
a close inspection. By remaining quiet under injustice, from inter- 
ested or any other unworthy motives, we condone the wrong, and 
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make its overthrow more difficult in the end. The American people 
are now in the midst of a great battle—a battle for their liberties— 
with the masses on one side and a few would-be masters on the 
other, and we should by no means think of grounding our arms 
because the latter have won a temporary triumph. Their victory 
should be our incentive, as in the end it will be our opportunity. 


The census scandal grows. The charge is now openly and boldly 
made by a journal published in Washington, mght under the 
National Administration’s nose, and in plain sight of the building 
known as the Census Bureau, that the enumeration has been so 
worked, by means of facilities extended or withheld, as to make, 
according to present voting, a partisan difference of ten in the 
national House of Representatives and in the Electoral College. 
Such charges would not be so seriously considered if it were not for 
the manifest unfairness of the census officials in refusing a recount to 
New York on the strongest kind of a prima facie case. . They say the 
official count was correct; but, if so, what have they to fear from a 
recount? In that case, one would think, when their action has been 
brought under strong suspicion, that they would be glad to avail 
themselves of an opportunity for vindication. 


Nothing could be more jaunty than the bearing of Messrs. Childs, 
Porter, and Noble—one after the other—toward the great city of 
New York, in rejecting its appeal for a recount of its population. 
The possible disfranchisement of two hundred thousand free Ameri- 
can citizens in a Northern Democratic city would appear, in their 
eyes, to be a very small matter indeed. They don’t propose to 
allow it to trouble them at all. But then, as an offset to this in- 
difference to the rights of Northern white men, their souls are 
mightily stirred with solicitude in behalf of black men living south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


While those of us who delight in the savory omelet—most enjoy- 
able ata nine o'clock breakfast—or entertain a sneaking relish for 
that soothing beverage known as egg-nog—especially appreciable 
before retiring to bed at a late hour—may complain that the cost of 
these delicacies is likely to be increased by the McKinley bill, it 
will be admitted that the measure will create quite a boom in one of 
our leading domestic industries. It brings the American hen to the 
front, and gives her a conspicuous place among our institutions. 
She is henceforward to be “protected.” By means of a five-cent 
duty on every dozen of imported chicken fruit, she is hereafter to be 
saved from the competition of pauper labor in foreign coops, and 
especially among the heathen Chinese. That her industry is of the 
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domestic sort will not be controverted, since the American hen has 
long been noted for her devotion to her own dunghill. | 

But what effect will this innovation have upon our oratory, our 
poetry, and all that sort of thing? What is to become of our bird- 
o’-freedom so long celebrated and eulogized in speech and song? It 
looks now as if the eagle would have to take a back seat—or rather, 
a back perch ; that the rooster would henceforward, in fact as well 
asin name, be ‘cock of the walk ;” that the barnyard pullet will be 
in especial “high feather;” and that cock-a-doodle, instead of 
Yankee-doodle, is to be ‘‘the song Americans delight in.” Just 
think of the Fourth of July orator, and particularly the ambitious 
youth whose pin-feather eloquence is just sprouting, reaching that 
point in his remarks where he has to compare Freedom to something 
that flies. What a crisis that will be! Instead of soaring with the 
eagle through the clouds, he will have to bring his Pegasus down to 
the level of the common workaday fowl as she flits across the back- 
yard fence. And instead of screaming at the sun—a very unneces- 
sary, if not foolish, proceeding—our deified national spirit will be 
compelled to cackle like the mother bird that has done her duty in 
contributing another egg to the nest, and feels proud of the fact. 
And then the poet who is to sing the glories of our national existence! 
However, his task will not be so difficult, since it is well understood 
that there is a great deal of Jay in the hen. Altogether, the situation 
will be quite unique, the greatest danger threatened being that the 
protected fowl may plume herself so much on her new importance as 
to refuse to lay eggs at prices which will enable common folks to eat 
them. However, as the hen has always been a democratic, as well 
as a domestic, creature, it is presumable that she will continue to do 
aay in the old-fashioned way, in spite of McKinley and his 
tariff. 

There is one thing further, in this connection, that should be 
noted. When the McKinley tribe—or family, shall it be ?—shall 
have attained to such political importance in this country as to entitle 
it toa coat of arms, the appropriate device will be a hen—a hen 
couchant, and spreading herself over a great many eggs, while the 
legend inscribed underneath will be “ Protection.” 


REVIEWS. 


Pre-Historic America: By the Marquis de Nadaillac, translated by 
N. D’Anvers (G. P. Putnam's Sons).—This valuable work has been 
edited by W. H. Dall, who has also modified and revised many por- 
tions to harmonize with the more recent investigations in this a ific 
field. Much fresh material has been added, so that the book, as it 
now appears, may be said to have been fully brought down to date. 
There is ample internal evidence that the editor Shas been scrupu- 
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lously cautious in the acceptance of hypotheses with which, in the 
present state of obscurity, the subject bristles. Theorizing and as- 
sertion only serve to complicate the problems at issue still further, 
and no small part of the editor’s work has been to get rid of worth- 
less rubbish, and place the subject in its present state of actual prog- 
ress clearly before the reader. 

While the study of American antiquity is really yet in its infancy 
a creditable amount of work has already beendone. It was not many 
years ago that our whole stock of information on the subject was 
such as had been collected by men unfitted by education and oppor- 
tunity for scientific research, and was so mingled and confused with 
myth, tradition, and romance that the critical mind rejected the 
whole. 

“ The state of archzology is such,” says De Nadaillac, ‘that, how- 
ever great the importance of the facts revealed by it, we cannot re- 
gard our present conclusions from them as final. Nothing has been 
more injurious to science than the ephemeral popularity of hypothe- 
ses which the revelations of a day have sometimes overturned. 


~ Volumes have been filled with the most enthusiastic rubbish by men 


upon whose ability and sanity in other matters nothing has ever 
thrown a doubt. . . . The ‘ten lost tribes’ still linger with us, 
and will contintie to do so for some time, probably becoming in their 
turn the subject of investigation by psychologists interested in aber- 
rant mental phenomena.” 

That America has been inhabited from the remotest times is cer- 


tain. ‘Some human jaws with the teeth still in them, and part of the | 


bones of a human foot, were found in a conglomerate imbedded in 
the perpendicular rocks overhanging Lake Monroe, Florida. . . 
Considering that the land here gains on the sea at the rate of about a 
foot in a century, Agassiz allowed for the bank an age of 13,300 years, 
and for the bones imbedded in it 10,000 years.” While later inves- 
tigations throw doubt upon this, the discovery of human remains in 
the alluvial deposits of the Mississippi under ten generations of cy- 
press trees buried several centuries, proves conclusively a very high 
antiquity. Dr. Dowler’s lowest estimate for these remains is 14,400 
ears. 

. In Gasconade County, Mo., ‘Dr. Koch discovered the remains of a 
mastodon. This animal, one of the largest known, had sunk in the 
mud of the marsh and had been unable to regain its footing. Some 
men had seen it in this position and had first attacked it at a distance, 
throwing at it arrows, stones, and pieces of rock, of which a great 
number are mixed with its bones. Then, to get the better of it the 
more easily, they had succeeded in lighting res round it, to which 
the heaps of cinders, some of them six feet high, still bear witness.” 
Here we have absolute proof of the coexistence of man with the 
mastodon, and man, too, sufficiently civilized to make and use ar- 
rows and other weapons, ‘provided with fire and doubtless sufficient 
dwelling-places, and some sort of tribal government, The geological 
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record leaves no question that the mastodon became extinct many 
thousand years ago. 

Who shall say if these ancient men were the ancestors of that 
strange race the early Spanish invaders saw and destroyed? “In re- 
porting to the Emperor Charles V., on a reconnoissance made in the 
province of Quacalco, Cortes stated that the river was dotted on 


either side with numerous large towns.” He also speaks of the prov- — 


ince being “ well fortified,” and the callous soldier certainly knew 
good fortifications if any one ever did. The ponderous walls, tem- 
ples, and palaces still existing are tangible evidence of this wonder- 
ful dead civilization. ‘To erect the monuments of Mexico and Peru, 
and the yet more ancient ones of Central America—the singular re- 
semblance of which, in some particulars, to the temples and palaces 
of Egypt strikes the archeologist—must have required skilled labor, 
& numerous population, and an established priesthood, such as could 
have developed only during the lapse of centuries. . . . Tosum 
up, multitudes of races and nations have arisen upon the American 
continent and have disappeared, leaving no traces but ruins. : 
One fact is now incontestably secured to science. Man existed in 
the Quaternary period.” And it is a remarkable testimony to the 
superiority of the human animal over the lower orders, that, pro- 
vided with no defensive armor, possessing only crude stone weapons, 
and comparatively weak of frame, he should still have been able to 
cope with and conquer, to his own uses as well as personal safety, 
monsters which the modern man with fire-arms might well hesitate 
to attack. 

“The Peruvians distinguished the intelligent and immaterial soul 
(runa) from the body, the name of which (allpaca masca) ‘animated 
earth,’ is characteristic. They believed in a future life; and the man 
who had well employed the time of his mortality went, after death, 
to the Hananpacha, the world above, where he awaited his reward. 
If, on the contrary, he had led a bad life, he was flung into the Uru- 
pacha, or world below.” Another curious coincidence, if it be such, 
is the universal tradition which appears among the various tribes and 
nations of prehistoric America, of a great deluge. These traditions 
are strikingly similar to the Mosaic account. We have here the 
anger of the deity against the sins of mankind ; the selection of one 
or more families for preservation and the repeopling of the earth ; 
the long rain, widespread convulsion and death ; the floating ark or 
canoe, and even the dove. In some instances the dog or other ani- 
mal serves as the harbinger of peace and safety, and a tree or even a 
sailing mountain takes the place of the ark of refuge. But in all 
cases the central idea is the same. 

The United States are quite as rich in remains of the unknown 
vanished races as any other part of the Continent. While the splen- 
did ruins of Central America and Mexico are perhaps more impos- 
ing, from their comparatively perfect state of preservation, the great 
mounds of Ohio, West Virginia, and Missouri are of the first impor- 
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tance to the archeologist from their peculiar character and the evi- 
dence they furnish of the high antiquity of human existence in the 
western hemisphere. Who were these mysterious builders? for 
what purpose were these vast works erected? Were these banks, 
ramparts, and pyramids originally dwellings, temples, fortifications, 
or something else for which our modern civilization has no par- 
allel? 
“Of all the mounds erected on American soil, the most curious 
; are, without doubt, those representing animals. . . . They are 
: met with, generally speaking, in all the Western States, but their 
chief centre seems to have been in Wisconsin, where they are very 
numerous. They represent men, with the trunk, head, arms, and legs 
_ still recognizable ; mammals sixty-five yards long ; birds, with out- 
stretched wings measuring thirty-two yards from tip to tip ; reptiles, 
turtles, lizards, and, in Minnesota, a huge spider covering an acre of 
ground.” One turtle measures no less than four hundred and fifty 
feet. ‘‘ We must not omit the. great snake set upon a hill overlook- 
ing Brush Creek, Adams County, Ohio. His coils are about seven 
: hundred feet long, and he appears to be swallowing anegg. . . . 
the large axis of which measures one hundred and sixty feet. Our 
astonishment is redoubled when we find these men digging canals 
to establish water communication, a striking proof of a numerous 
population. . . . On a line seventy miles long a series of 
canals can be recognized connecting the Mississippi with Big Lake, 
Cushion and Collins Lakes.” The author takes a different view of 
these remains from that held by such competent authorities as Mr. 
Squier, and suggests that they probably are the work of the immedi- 
ate ancestors of the aboriginal tribes found here by the early explor- 
ers. If, as is universally admitted, the Indians met with by De Soto 
and other adventurers of his time were incapable of any extensive 
and united effort, if their, most permanent dwellings were slight fab- 
rics of wood rudely put together, and defended by feeble stockades, 
i if, in a word, their civilization was in many respects lower than that 
i of the present Zulu tribal organization, is it logical to suppose that 
their immediate ancestors were the creators of works revealing no 
ordinary engineering skill and knowledge, and requiring the intelli- 
gently directed labor of many hundreds or thousands during a. long 
period of time. Furthermore, if the remains of several generations 
of slow-growing forest trees above some of these mounds prove con- 
clusively the great age of these particular mounds, why should others 
of the same family be of comparatively recent date ? 

In the main “ Pre-Historic America” is a just and accurate survey 
of the ground explored up to the present time. In the hands of its 
well-informed editor, Mr. Dall, many of the shortcomings of the 
original work have been corrected, and despite the defects which 
still remain, it is a monument of patient investigation conducted 
under difficulties which no one not aware of the exact state of the 
subject can fully appreciate. Here and there the translation might 
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have been improved; and some pruning of useless material might 
safely have been undertaken with advantage to the book. But, as it 
stands, it is altogether the best general treatise in popular form which 
we have. 


Idyls of the Field: By Francis A. Knight (Roberts Brothers).— 
A genuine essay is as rare as a genuine poem, and the essayist is as 
truly born to the manner as the poet. Indeed the great English- 
speaking essayists are far outnumbered by the acknowledged masters 
of verse. A full and sufficient definition of an essay would be an es- 
say in itself. De Quincey was a perfect essayist ; Lamb was nearly 
so. The author of the present volume most resembles Thoreau ; his 
style is more gracious, but his mental equipment is of a lower order. 
Here and there we catch a suggestion of Emerson, though Emerson 
was a philosopher and not a true essayist. 

While the charm of these “Idyls”—an excellent designation, by 
the way—is perfectly apparent, it is difficult to point out exactly in 
what it consists, Nature has often been described, and its many 
moods have been caught and fixed in imperishable words. Thése 


pictures are not particularly accurate ; they are indeed indefinite in. 


outline. Perhaps it is in the mistiness which surrounds them, the 
hint of hidden warmth, the vague touch here and there which leaves 
so much to be guessed at, that the value of these essays really con- 
sists. 

Every refined mind has felt the half-sad, half-sweet impression of 
the autumzr woods and fields, an impression which, if confronted and 
analyzed, disappears. Poets have again and again translated the 
voluptuous charm of spring. To convey these impressions in prose 
is a rare gift, and this gift Mr. Knight possesses and exhibits in these 
essays. What lovely touches are there in “ When the World is 
Young’: 

“It is a quiet spot. There is indeed a pathway here, but so 
seldom is it used that a thrush has built undisturbed so near the 
way that you might touch her with your hand. . . . Resistless, 
indeed, is the charm of its cool arcades and stately cypresses, the 
ceaseless splash of its waters, the breath of its blossoming trees. 
. The wood is all astir with life and music. Chaffinch and 
oxeye, wren and robin, missel-thrush and blackbird, are singing all 
day long on every side, and not a note too much, nor ever out of 
tune.” 

Observe the delicate grace of the descriptions in ‘A Wintry Dawn:” 
“It is the hour ofdawn. A soft amber glow is spreading in the east- 
ern sky, above a long, dark bank of purple cloud. The waning moon, 
hung like a broken ring of silver high in the heaven, is bright against 
the pallid blue. Across the dark levels of the sea the ‘wild white 
horses’ are plunging in toward the sandy shore that sweeps in wind- 
ing miles far down the coast.” And what a poetic suggestion of the 
return of spring this is: “ But still with calm, unfaltering finger, Nat- 
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ure writes on bank and hedgerow, day by day, in plainer letters, 
the promise of the wakening of the world.” 

On every page of this volume may be found hints and intimations 
worthy of the golden measures of rhyme, expressed in terse, vigor- 
ous phrases too graceful to be called epigrams. If such a thing asa 

rose poem is possible, many of those “Idyls” are genuine poems. 
The whole volume is a happy evidence that essay-writing, one of the 
most characteristic and valuable departments of English literature, is 


by no means extinct. 


A Thoughiless Yes: By Helen H. Gardener (Belford Company).— 
While, in the main, the nine short tales which compose this volume 
are gracefully written and charming in tone, it is evident that fiction, 
pure and simple, is not Miss Gardener’s forte. She is more truly 
an essayist, and her talent lies rather in the direction of moral analy- 
sis than in the development of romantic incident and picturesque 
detail. Her aim, perhaps unconsciously to herself, is not merely to 
amuse ; the graver problems of life are never wholly absent from her 
thoughts ; and in the weaving of a pleasant tale she cannot keep out 
of its warp and woof some dark and sombre-hued threads. For ex- 
ample, a slight touch in “A Splendid Judge of a Woman” is an evi- 
dence of this peculiar mental trait: ‘“It is natural for Margaret to be 
just what she is. That is just the point people always overlook, it 
seems to me. Nature is wrong about half the time, even inanimate nat- 
ure. Just look over there! See those splendid mountains and the 
lovely little valley all touched with moonlight ; but, oh, how the eye 
longs for water!” That is the keynote; in our lives something is 
always missing, something always jars; and to a mind sensitive as a 
musician’s ear, these discords are constantly audible; they disturb 
the artist's serenity. They are interrogatories which must be heeded, 
even if they cannot be answered. It is this characteristic which is ap- 
parent, though generally partly submerged, at least, beneath a clever 
narrative style, in all these stories. 

Perhaps the best, as well as the most original, story in the volume 
is “The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors.” In the most accurate sense 
it is hardly fiction at all. It is not a character study, for the person- 
ages are merely vehicles for the expression of the author's views. 
“* The right’—why, it is like a woman to say that. Asif there were 
but one ‘right,’ and it were dressed in purple and fine linen, and 
seated upon a throne in sight of the assembled multitude. . . . I 
have evaded facts—not only to others but to myself—until—until I'd 
have to swear out a search-warrant and have it served on my mental 
belongings to find out myself what Ido think or feel. . . . Thereis 
a theory that we inherit traits and conditions from our remote ancestors 
as well as from our immediate ones.” Hereupon follows a witty dis- 
cussion of hereditary attributes, and the so-called ‘“‘seven-year” mental 
and physical evolution, adroitly woven into the body of the story, con- 
cluded by a passionate protest against the inevitable, inscrutable laws 
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of existence : “Oh my God! Florence, oh my God! is there no way to 
stop the wheels? Must they go blindly on? Can we never know who 
or what we shall be to-morrow? It is awful, Florence, awful! and—it 
—is true! Oh God! it is true!” The sorrowful conclusion is pre- 
sented in the sequel sketch, ‘‘ Florence Campbell’s Fate,” a much 
longer and more highly finished tale, which is rather dramatic than 
analytical. 

Dominated as she is by the serious problems of human life when 
she seeks to be merely joyous and witty, she fails, as in the labored 
punning between Cuthbert and Bailey—‘‘The old, old game, on 
which there is brought to bear a battery of eyes,” ete. 

Compare this frothy verbiage with the strong feeling of the par- 
agraph in “The Lady of the Club:” “It is love that gives the awful 
sting towant. . . . Love and Poverty! Jt is the combination that 
devils invented to make a hell on earth.” 

This comparison alone is sufficient to give Miss Gardener her true 
position in literature. She lacks the profound calm of the artist. 
With her all things are personal; full of significance; ethical, not 
sesthetical. 


A Coquette’s Love: Translated from the French of Guy de Maupas- 
sant (Belford Company).—This remarkable book is, in reality, the 
history of a soul struggling against its environment. Mariolle is an 
expression of the ideal, as compared with Madame de Burne, who is 
the actual; and the intent of the work is to show the futility of the 
attempt of the one to coalesce with the other. Some one has called 
the age of Louis XV. “France without a heart ;” but in that day 
there was at least a pretence of heart, and the poets and novelists of 
the period had the trick of theatrically pressing the hand to the left 
side’of the breast in evidence of the existence of a pulsating muscle, 
which was supposed to be the seat of emotion. Under the present 
republic there is not only no affectation of sentiment, but a distinct 
denial of it. De Maupassant floats upon the top of the highest wave 
of contemporary estimation, and his work, which is not so much fic- 
tion as photography, must be accepted as a truthful statement of the 
social conditions of the France of the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. If proof of this were wanting, it is at hand in the novels 
of such writers as Daudet. Daudet is a shade less truthful than De 
Maupassant, in that he puts his figures in a picturesque pose, and, to 
use a phrase of the studio, seumbles over the uglier details. 

One asks what is the meaning of this brilliant, witty, soulless 
society of false, beautiful, worthless, and yet fascinating women, and 
flippant, cynical, vain, and objectless men? De Maupassant replies 
that it has no meaning. It is a phenomenon of existence, brought 
about by natural causes, without especial importance, which will pass 
in the fulness of time and be forgotten. Meanwhile he studies it, 
dissects it, and describes it with the unemotional precision of a phy- 
siologist who traces up this muscle and that nerve, laying bare the 
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seat of disease, without the disturbing recollection that his subject 
was once a living human creature. 

There is probably no example of analysis more perfect, more ex- 
haustive, more scientifically exact, than the study of Madame de 
Burne in this book. The work is all the more wonderful from the 
fact that she is one of the most indefinite, misty, unsatisfactory char- 
acters ever attempted in a novel. She is without truth, honor, good- 
ness, or feeling, yet she is not vicious, cruel, coarse, or wicked. She 
is without a trace of moral principle, yet she is not devoid of a kind 
of cold steadfastness. Her emotions are inert and unexacting, yet 
she strains every nerve to win the admiration of men. She has even 
a strain of kindliness in her disposition whose warmth is like that of a 


‘November sun. She loves Mariolle as ardently as it is in her nature 


to love anyone ; but his kisses annoy her, and she prefers some morsel 
of scandai to his protestations of passion. She likes to be loved as 
Mariolle loves her, because it flatters her egotism. She even under- 
stands his love in a vague way ; but she is incapable of feeling a simi- 
lar love, and she recognizes the fact fully. She cannot pity his suf- 
ferings, not because she is callous, but because there is no chord in 
her own nature which responds to such sensations. A fine piece of 
delineation! But are we to believe that this is a type of the modern 
French woman of the salons? De Maupassant tells us so, and he is an 
authority. If this is true, then France is certainly a good plece not 
to be born in. 

The whole story depends for its value upon the analysis of Madame 
de Burne’s character ; and that the reader’s interest is retained to the 
close is a crowning proof of the masterly skill of the author. Ma- 
riolle is an accessory, and with him also De Maupassant’s treatment 
is that of the analyst. He is simpler and more sympathetic. He 
possesses heart and passion—always using the modern French inter- 
pretation of the terms—and he loves Madame de Burne with a de- 
votedness which is out of date, and not comprehended by the men 
and women among whom he lives. His doubts, his mental struggles, 
his hopeless effort to bring the woman’s affection for him upon the 
same plane with his own by a mere dead lift, his determination to 
free himself from her by flight, and his final return to her side, are 
excellently wrought out. 

The book has, properly speaking, neither beginning nor end. It 
is a piece clipped out of the shifting panorama of Parisian life, and 
fixed ina frame. De Maupassant is too rigid a realist to begin his 
work with an overture and close it with a finale. The events of life 
do not so open and close, and he works from life. He has no artistic 
preconceptions, no ideal model to realize. He is at once the product 
of his age and race, and their historiographer. He is neither a world- 
betterer nor a poet. His highest ambition is to report with his pen 
what his eyes have seen and ‘his ears have heard. The translator has 
done his work well, and with rare truthfulness. 

Lorin 
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From Yellowstone Park to Alaska: By Francis C. Sessions, Prési- 
dent of the Ohio Historical and Archeological Society. Illustrated 
-by E. W. Deming (Welch, Fracker Co.).—When we come to consider 
the usual application of the word “ park,” we are inclined to wonder 
how a word.of such cramped significance ever found its way into the 
Yellowstone region as sufficient to indicate that vast territory. But 
we suppose it was re in the light of bearing about the same : 
relation to the United States as an ordinary English park or lawn 
would to one of the largest estates in Europe. But even here we 
scarcely think the comparison would hold good, when we come to look 
at the map of thiscontinent. Be this as it may, the Yellowstone Park 
it is ; and we now have yet another description of it, and of a journey 
from it to Alaska, which is most entertaining and quite educational 
in its way. Mr. Sessions had for some time previously been on the ‘ 
wing through Europe, of which we have just had a very agreeable 
reminder in his volume, “ From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the 
Volga ;” and now, philanthropic as he may be, he turns with a broader 
love and a deeper interest to traverse and describe a region of his na- 
tive land, with one of its acquired possessions, which has long stood 
out in bold relief before the world. 

So much has been written already on the Yellowstone that Mr. 
Sessions does not consider it necessary to do more than dwell lightly 
upon some of its features, although he gives us a graphic and inter- 
esting view of the whole region, with its mighty waters, cajions, 
mountains, and geysers. When, however, he leaves the Park, and 
takes up his route direct for Alaska, he becomes more diffuse and 
interesting, and leads us through many devious and difficult ways, 
both by land and sea, till we step ashore with him on a most impor- 
tant addition to our territory. 

He is loud in his praise of the importance and the magnitude of 
Alaska. He informs us that the name comes from Al-ay-ek-sa, or 
“Great Country.” In referring to the boundary line between the 
American and British portions of this region, he is emphatic in his 
denunciation of President Polk’s administration, that permitted the 
English to obtain advantages here to the prejudice of the United 
States, whose claims to the territory now belonging to John Bull 
were quite as well founded as those of that old gentleman himself. 
And very likely they were, but who ever knew him to stop at trifles 
whenever he had any pet scheme to accomplish? To be sure, it is a 
great disadvantage, as observed by Mr. Sessions, ‘‘that we have to 
run through their country six or seven hundred miles to get to 
Alaska.” But then, as our author naively attributes this success on 
the part of the British to trained statesmanship which had “largely 
foreseen ” the advantage, ete., the milk must be regarded as “spilt,” 
and there is no use in crying over it. 

Alaska containg five hundred and eighty thousand square miles, 
and is eleven hundred miles from north to south in extreme length, 
and eight hundred in extreme breadth, making its figure somewhat 
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irregular. Its furs and sealing advantages are most valuable, of 
course. The face of the country is very rough, and its cold and ice 
are a terrible drawback. But its advantages and prospects are well set 
forth by Mr. Sessions, and its history is fairly and intelligently treated. 
To those who would know more of this interesting region, and the 
approaches to it, and who would obtain a glimpse of its mountains, 
its seaports, its struggling settlements, its Indians, etc., we recom- 
mend Mr. Sessions’s book as a most pleasant and valuable aid in this 
relation. 


. From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga: By Francis C. 
Sessions, President of the Ohio Historical and Archeological Society. 
Illustrated by E. W. Deming (Welch, Fracker Co.).—If Mr. Sessions 
“left Copenhagen with regret "—as he informs us in the first sentence 
of this mainly well-written volume—we part from him on the banks 
of the Volga, or rather at Moscow, with a kindred sentiment, after 
having travelled with him by land and sea, in all sorts of weather, 
from the famous capital of Denmark to the ancient metropolis of 
Russia. Seldom, through a similar number of pages, have we made 
amore pleasant and instructive journey, or one presenting a more 
intimate and fascinating view of the countries and peoples between 
“the Land of the Midnight Sun” and the waters of the Moskva, in 
southeastern Russia. 

Although we soon perceived that Mr. Sessions is somewhat on the 
qui vive to give England a punch in the ribs whenever opportunity 
serves, and is inclined to pit the Yosemite against every other valley 
in the world, we feel that he is strongly desirous of being truthful ; 
and that, if he fails at all, it is simply owing toa pardonable little 
weakness on the part of his nationality. Of course he believes that 
Norway and Sweden are republican at heart, as are all the peoples of 
the North ; but, strangely enough, he informs us that some of their 
kings seem at a premium, and that ! 

“Gold and silver dining-sets, the most expensive paintings and 
statuary, Sevres ware, gobelin tapestry, and furniture of the most 
expensive nature, are not too good for each of the six palaces of the 
King of Sweden and Norway.” 

Now, while it might be hypercritical to say here that it were better 
had the word description been used in this paragraph, instead of the 
word “nature,” as it would perhaps have been more advisable to have 
spelled, in another place, Nilsson with one 1, only, and the Swedish 
Nightingale, Jenny Lind, instead of Jennie Lind—for, in truth, the 
latter great singer was not a Scotchwoman—it will not, however, be 
irrelevant to inquire who it is that does not consider all this splendor 
and luxury “too good” for the King of Sweden? Certainly his 
subjects, or their representatives ; and this we say without any refer- 
ence whatever to the political bearing of the case. Kings, like 
monopolies, are “good, bad, and indifferent.” And, if we are to put 
any confidence in the teachings and the experience of ages, they are 
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likely to be a distinguishing feature of some portion of the earth’s 
economy as long as our race is constituted as it is. It must not be for- 
_ gotten that, notwithstanding the undoubted advantages and the just 
and humane characteristics of republicanism, a pure and enlightened 
despotism is regarded by some as the ‘best form of government 
possible to any people on this mundane sphere. 

But, perhaps, it is not so much government, as climate, that af- 
fects the social status or well-being of the masses in high latitudes. 
Extreme cold and an exclusively fish diet are not conducive to 
either mental or bodily perfection, for the bread of the North is a 
wretched pretence. Bergen, with perhaps forty thousand inhabitants, 
has- but one meat market, while, according to Mr. Sessions, it is the 
greatest fish market in the world. Besides, fish are so easily ob- 
tained on the coast of Norway or Sweden that it paralyzes the in- 
centive to grow meat beyond that afforded by the reindeer. This 
may readily be gathered from the fact, as alleged by Mr. Sessions, if 
we quote correctly, that two hundred million herrings have been 
caught off shore here in a single day. 

Throughout the whole of his tour Mr. Sessions seems to have ob- 
served closely, and to have noted what he saw with keen appreciation. 
In fact his book, in this relation, can scarcely be excelled. You see 
Norway and Sweden as they are, and shake hands with their people, 
so to speak ; you become acquainted with their institutions, their | 
ancient churches and buildings, their hopes and aspirations; you 
dine with them, drive and sail with them, and gaze with them on 
their midnight sun, and observe among some of their quaint and 
curious customs one which, if you are an American, will revive some 
very tender recollections—that of decorating with flowers the graves 
of the dead. Possibly this touching usage, which now obtains 
among us, in a certain relation, annually, was transmitted to us 
originally from this far-off Northern world, although it is not ob- 
served in this favored land of ours in precisely the same manner or 
in the same spirit in which it is observed in Bergen, for example. 
We seem to regard it in a national sense, while the Swede looks upon 
it as a family or household duty, to be performed once a week, in- 
stead of once a year. To this end, every Saturday the gravestones 
in the churchyards are washed white in summer, and hung with 
flowers, while in winter they are decorated with evergreens. The 
description of the Laps, and of their huts and mode of living, is very 
entertaining, and in a manner freshly put. The illustrations, too, 
which embrace a portrait of the anthor, are a most instructive adjunct, 
and very well executed. But it were injustice to Mr. Sessions to 
follow him farther in this desultory and inadequate manner. We 
shall therefore take our leave of him for the present, but not without 
recommending his admirable narrative to our readers and the gen- 
eral public, 


James 
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DR. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.8., F.1.C., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. 


“I have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely 
Realizes my ideal of perfection ; 


it’s purity is such that it may be used with perfect 
upon the and most The GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


skin—EVEN THAT OF A NEW BORN BABE.” BEECHAWDS PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 
4 O A o SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, | 


and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers from these and kindred diseases. 

Lame pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving 


has maintained its reputation as the | Mtegiving propertics, BEEOHAM'S PILLS have 


best of all Toilet Soaps for more | World. PRICE, 25 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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It represents a CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE of the | Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 
most successful achievements in the Art keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 
and Craft of Fine Soap making. i receipt of price—but inquire jirst. Please mention 


this publication in o 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


_ The only safe way for purchasers, is to insist on having the genuine 
article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by having plasters said to be 
PF bos as good,” or “containing superior ingredients,” imposed upon them. 
These are only tricks to sell inferior pam that no more compare with 
Atoock’s Porous Piasrers than copper does with gold. 

One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS will convince 
the most skeptical of their merits. 
The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late Government Chemist, says : 


“My investigation of Auicock’s Porous Prasrer shows it to contain valuable and 
essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more 
efficient than any other plaster.” 


_ Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute, : 
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CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


The soft velvety effect they give 
lasts indefinitely. 


The only exterior coloring that 
does not turn black. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
79 Kilby St., 
Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
I WILL NE’ER CONSENT. By 
DOLORES MARBURG. 


A strongly written story of a woman’s temp- 
tation for the sake of wifely duty, in which 
destiny aids her to save herself from the shame 
to which she is willing to sacrifice herself for 
her sake. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
R. PARKER’S 


Modal and asia 


.153 N. Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Treat and Cure all Chronic Diseases, Deformitics and 
Surgical Cases. Diseases of Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, the results of imperfect development, Evil Habits 
or Excesses. Opium and the Whiskey Habit, etc. 
Sanitarium in connection. Write for Book of Life. 


“DIANA,” secre: TOLSTOM'S 


Sonata. Tolstoi made To 
read this boo; to enter on a new life, t for 25 cts. 

BURNZ & Clinton Place, New York. SHQRT- 

HAND works for SELF-INSTRUCTION. Send for circulars. 


a CLUB of @ postpaid or bill. 3 
arks Linen, Cards, rything, 
NewAgents make BIG Terms Free, 


THALMAN MFG. CO. , 169 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
PATENTS D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained, Write for Inventor's Guide. 


THE SECRET STORY OF THE 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. By W. H. HERNDON, 
Abraham Lincoln’s law partner 
for a quarter of a century. 

A TRUTHFUL AND FAITHFUL BIOGRAPHY. 


I am reliably informed all copies sent to 
Europe have been purchased by Hon. Robert 
Lincoln, Minister to England, with the view of 
surpressing it on the Continent and England. 
I will send the three handsome volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated, to any address, free of post- 
age, for $4.50. 


Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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the same quality of work; takes a fools cap Geet Seaplete 
with joe holder, automatle feed, metal type wheel & inking 


roll. It manifolds & — “es. ink; in fact does all of the 
work of a $100 machine. 0 25 words a minute 
Size, 3x4x9 inches; weight, on. MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Circulars free. AGENTS WANTED, 
express for $1.00; mail, 15¢ extra for 
NG GLRSOLL & BRO., dt St., N City. 


FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WOLFRED M.D. 


A work of the first importance to Ameri- 
cans ; criticising the great canal fiasco and 
M. de Lessep's methods, describing the country, 
its wonderful resources, misgovernment, dis- 

ease-producing centres, etc. , 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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Wise Mothers and Nurses use BRIDCMAN’S 
INF'AN TA,” 


A Vegetable Sod permanent for and Children’s Complaint 


safe. 1 Infants’ and Children’s ailments, xn nd ie  absolu tely free 
It regulates the bow ws asain ts teething, allays fever, pur rifles the blood, dissolves worms, assimilates the food, prevents sour vomit, and 
induces_restful a) leasant to the taste. 
Price 25c., or Potties tor 1.00, throughout the world. Ask for “ Laxatif Infanta.” Take no other. 
BRIDGMAN’ FEMALI all irregularities, $i. 00 per Bottle. 
Brineman’s CELEBRATED En@uisu ‘Pn remove all obstructions, 25c. All druggists, 


Prepared by THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Breadway, New York. 


On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 


DI AMON anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. Wewill send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 


ENGAGEMENT 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 


rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 

Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t, | RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y, 


HALL’S SAFE &« LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 
SA HHS. 


324 Broadway, New Yorix. 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville 
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This is the Place to get Most Reliable Apparatuses 
for Taking Multiple Copies from any Writing. 


No. 11.—A PERFECT DUPLICATOR: 


Pp ds troublesome wash- 
pewriter Ribbons, Manifold Copying Carbons. 


;Mention BgELForp’s MaGaZInE. 


ing), 


HEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADE 
MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parlor, 
Chamber, Dining Room, Folding Beds, 
etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 
BEDS, etc., at MODERATE prices, which 
ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
to PAY in the INFLATED “ Dry Goods” 
district or “GOTHAM.” Economical 
BUYERS should get OUR: estimate. 
Send for NEW ‘Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE” now ready and mailed free on 
application. 


MYRTLE AYE. AND BRIDGE ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


Mention BEeLForp’s MAGAZINE. 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
2 . _ How to Build 


‘the 
> or, Every 
liser & Co., 


. S OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Rev. T. DeWITT TALMAGE’S 
BATHERED FEMS 


to live agents. Send 50 
lars, and go to work. 


J. & OGILVIE, Publisher, 67 Rose St., New York. 
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rooms, we do the rest.” 
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OPERA PIANO 


is now universally recognized as 
The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 


Containg all the latest improvements, including the 
ZZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
Unequaled in tone, touch, and general workmanshi 
moderate in price, ertistically finished in 
Plain and Fancy Woods. Send for Cutalogue, Prices, 


Terms, etc, 
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HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT: 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE C. S. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS 


Tobacco and Co. 


ee Under the Laws of New York.) 


Plantations, 14,900 Acres, Lake Hancock, Polk County, Florida. 
CAPITAL STOCK - - $1,500,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 150,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH, ISSUED FULL PAID 
AND UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES S. PHILIPS, President. E. M. CRAWFORD, Ist Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN COLELL, Treasurer. 
E. M. CRAWFORD, CHAS. S. PHILIPS, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, many years President of the | Patentee of the Only Successful Tobacco Curing Pro 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade. cess in the World. Established 20 years. 
WALTER E. BARNETT, HERMAN COLELL, 
Manufacturer of Clear Havana Cigars, N. Y. Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. 
M. LINDHEIM, F. W. BADDELEY, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. _ Shipper, Brixham, England. 
GUSTAVE NATHAN, CHAS. H. RUTHERFORD, 
Cigar Manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wholesale Drugs, N. Y. 


MAURICE ELLER, Jr., 
Tobacco Broker, N. Y. 


70,000 Shares of 20 Per Cent Preferred Stock of $10 Each. 
$0,000 Shares of Common Stock of $10 Each, which are all sold. 


80,000 Shares of the Capital Stock has been used by the Company for the purchase of 
Thirteen Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty-eight and seventy-one one-hundredths (13,558 and 
71-100) acres of choice land selected especially for the growing of fine high grade Cigar 
Tobaccos only, by one of the best experts in the trade, also for about Twenty Patents which 
cover the only successful Curing Processes in existence, and which will give to this Company 
full control of all the fine Cigar Tobaccos grown in this country and in the world, as the 
Foreign Patents will also belong to this Company. 
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GREAT LAND PURCHASE. 


Editor, Tobacco Age: 

Deak S1r :—This is to certify that the C. 8. Pamres Patent Process Topacco GRowING 
AND Curine Company, of New York City, of which Mr. Charles S. Philips is President, has 
parchased from the South Florida R.R. Co. and the Plant Investment Co., through me and 


my Office as Eastern Agent for the said Companies, 13,558.71 acres of land, which is located. 


in Polk County, Fla., being near Fitzhugh and Lake Hancock, and are the lands on -which 
said Company is now planting tobacco. . 


Respectfully, 
J. D, HASHAGEN, 
Eastern Agent, 
Nov. 27, ’89. 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Fourteen Thousand acres of land which this company owns were not selected until 
several crops of tobacco had been grown in Florida, on the different soils, so we might be 
sure to get the lands most suitable for cigar tobacco, and we have not been on these individual 
lands long enough to clear them up and grow and harvest a crop, therefore our reports are 
based on what has been done on the same kind of land in the same section of the country, 
and our thirty years’ experience in the business. Soon as we harvest a crop from these lands 
it is confidently expected that the stock of the company will go up in price from five to ten 
times its par value. 


These lands are located in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, about 75 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and 45 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, on an elevation of 175 to 208 feet 
above the ocean, are covered with virgin pine timber, with the exception of about 1000 acres 
of very heavy cypress timber, which is very valuable. Soil is sandy loam, just right for a 
sweet, aromatic, high-flavored cigar tobacco. The South Florida R.R. forms a triangle around 
the lands, and at one point runs through the centre of the land, giving it several miles of 
railroad frontage. Lake Hancock has an area of several square miles. here are also two 
large never-failing streams of water running through the property, feeding Lake Hancock, 
from Lakes Parker and Ariana. There are some twelve growing villages within six and eight 
miles of the centre of our lands. A grand place to build up a good-sized city and make a 
great profit in that way. The following are the names of the villages: Bartow Junction, 
Sanitaria, Auburndale, Fitzhugh, Acton, Lakeland, es Bartow, Fort Carroll, Gordons. 
ville, Eagle Lake, and Winter Haven. 


GREAT ORANGE 


These same soils produce the finest oranges the world has ever known, and this partly 
accounts for the high class of tobacco they produce. : 


DIVIDENDS. 


To show our good faith in the large profits this Florida Havana 
Tobacco Growing and Curing Company expects to pay its stockholders, 
.the 80,000 shares used for the purchase of the lands and patents shall 
receive no dividends until 20 per cent per annum has been paid to 
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the holders of the 70,000 shares of the working capital stock, but when 
the profits are large enough to pay 20 per cent on the entire capital stock, then all will there- 


after share alike. 
PROFITABLE PATENTS. 


| Considering the large income the patents will bring to the company, and that there 
are no competing patents, they have been purchased at far less than their real value. 


RICH PHOSPHATE DISCOVERY. 


‘Since the purchase of these lands, which lie in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, 
in the high lands from which is the source of the Peace River, and only a few miles from the 
operations of the noted Peace River Phosphate Company, Phosphate beds have been discovered 
in Florida, and 


OUR LANDS EXTEND OVER TEN MILES ACROSS THE PHOSPHATE BELT, 
and we now value these lands at from two to five millions of dollars, as the following letter 


will fully explain. 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The following letter from one of the best known and most prominent business men of 
New York City proves that all our assertions about Florida Havana Tobacco growing have 
been based on the actual conditions and operations of the company. Mr. Hashagen’s investi- 
gation and report will be interesting reading to stockholders who cannot spare the time to 
visit the great plantation as well as to prospective stockholders. The opportunity to make the 
best paying investment of your life will soon be past, then who will be to blame if you have 
not improved your golden opportunity ? Remember that the Dutch Companies, under less 
favorable conditions, have actually declared dividends of about 150 per cent per year for 
several years past. These are facts, not idle dreams. The demand for this home tropical 
product for good and fine cigars is practically unlimited—at least for twenty or more years to 
come.—Ed. Tobacco Age. 

OFFICES oF SAVANNAH, FLORIDA & WESTERN Co. ; CHARLESTON & 
SAVANNAH Co. ; Sourm Fiorma R.R. Co. ; anp 
Line oF STEAMERS. 

J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern AGENT. 


261 Broapway, New York, April 2, 1890. 
Editor Tobacco Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—Having read various articles in your valuable paper relative to Florida 
tobacco growing, and especially with reference to the C. 8. Philips Patent Process Tobacco 
Growing and Curing Co. of Polk County, Florida, I took oceasion, during a three weeks’ visit 
to Florida, to take a trip to the plantations of the above company and thoroughly investigate the 
matter on the ground of their operations. I found everything as represented by you.’ Clear- 
ings have been made and are being extended; seed beds have been prepared and plants 
are now ready to set. The company’s property contains a great deal of valuable timber, pine 
and cypress, and there are also valuable deposits of phosphate worth many hundreds of 
dollars per acre, and only awaiting development to prove a source of great profit to the 
company. ery respectfully, 

J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent. 

_ §oon as this crop of tobacco is out of the way, which will probably be in March or April 
next, it is our intention to have the land thoroughly prospected for Phosphate, by having 
experts make borings, sufficient in number to locate every deposit, and we shall then com- 
mence to mine the Phosphate from the richest deposits for market, as we do not need it for 
the growing of fine cigar tobaccos, 

70,000 shares of the stock will be sold only at its par value for the sole purpose of giving 


the company a 

WORKING CAPITAL 
of Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars ($700,000), whick will allow us to grow Seven Thousand 
(7000) acres of tubacco each year, from which it {s estimated the net profits will not be less 
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| 
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than ($600) Six Hundred Dollars per acre, or Four Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($4,200,000) per year income, which would be 280 per cent on the entire capitalization, 
This grand result can be reached by the fourth year -by planting 1000 acres the first 
year, 3000 the second, 5000 the third year, and 7000 the fourth year. It would take 
about One Hundred Thousand acres per year to 


SUPPLY THE AMERICAN MARKET 


at the present time, so there is not much danger of over-production, even if several companies 
like ours were in successful operation. The yield per acre is estimated at 800 pounds, 200 
of which should be fine long Wrappers, which should readily sell at $2 per pound or $400. 
(The same grade of imported Havana is worth about $4 per pound.) 200 pounds should be 
tine Wrappers, but shorter, which ought to bring at least $1 per pound, or $200. (The same 
grade of imported Havana tobacco is worth about $2.50 per pound.) 

400 pounds of the crop will be still shorter Wrappers and Fillers, which will sell faster 
than they can be produced at 50 cents per pound, or $200 (the same grade of imported © 
Havana tobacco runs in price from 75 cents to $1.10 per pound), making a .otal of $800 as 
the gross proceeds from each acre grown, and an average price of One Dollar per pound. 
The cost of producing is Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per acre for the first year, and only 
One Hundred ($100) per acre the second and succeeding years, as there is an extra expense 
the first year of about One Hundred Dollars ($100) per acre for Curing Houses, Mules, 
Horses and Agricultural Implements which do not have to be renewed for several years. 


The above figures are based on an acreage of Twenty (20) Acres 
and upwards. 


From the reports of the four largest Dutch or Sumatra tobacco growing companies we 
take in the following figures as to the dividends which they declared. Nearly all of the fine 
wrapper leaf grown by these companies was consumed in this country. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY THE DUTCH COMPANIES. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 1881. 1885. 
Deli Maatschappij . 101 77 107 108 108* 
Arendsburg Maatschappij . 60 100 | 100 
Amsterdam 80 80 70 50 80 
Batavia 26 84 35 135 


Besides about $250,000 written off for purchase on new estate. 


*No reports for 1888 and 1889 are at hand, but the crops were good and dividends must have been larger 
than ever. The average price paid for the 1887 Sumatra was 44 cents American money. 


OPERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS. 


Clearing the lands for the first 1000 acres was commenced a few months ago so as to be 
ready for the winter crop of 1890, which is to be planted in September and October, and 
harvested in December, January and February, and we hope to have the crop cured and sold 
and ready to divide the profits in April or May at the farthest, as we grow the crop, cure it by 
our patent process, and market it inside of a year from the sowing of the seed. The Planta- 
tion is in working order and we are now growing tobacco from the proceeds of subscriptions 
to about $100,000 worth of the working capital stock, on the installment plan; we have 
secured the services of some of the best expert tobacco raisers to oversee the laboring people, 
and we are in a position to use every dollar we get from the sale of our stock toward putting 
in a crop and extending the acreage of the plantation, limiting the acreage only to the 
amount of money we get and not to 1000 acres. Seed Beds have been sown ; more seed will 
be sown this month ; plants will be ready to set in the field fast as the money comes in, and 
there will be no waiting on that ac2ount. 


VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PATENT RIGHTS. 


The following certificate from the expert patent attorneys proves our claim to a right to 
the entire curing business under our patents, as we have no competitor in the Patent Office 
nor in the world —a very unique and enviable position for us and our stockholders. - 


A. Bannina. Law OrFices or Bannine & MonrRorE, 
Rost. GRIER Monror. Parents, INCORPORATIONS, TRADE-MARKS AND COPYRIGHTS, 
Mosse Building, 140 Nassau Street, 
: New York, Jan. 9, 1890. 
Charles 8. Philips, Hsq., New York City: 

Dear Sir :—After a thorough consideration of the state of the art, with which we have 
become familiar by long study and professional services in connection with patents relating to 
the treatment, etc., of tobacco, and in view of the fact that the United States Patent Office 
have given no reference anticipating your discovery as to the proper relations which should 
exist between the degrees of heat and the percentages of moisture, we do not believe that any 
one ever preceded you in making the discovery. We are confirmed in this view by the absence 
of any theory or discussion of the process as described by you, either in any printed publica- 
tions, or patents, or technical works pertaining to the treatment of tobacco. We know of no 
one who can possibly be your competitor in this matter, and have every confidence in your 
process, both as to its novelty and utility, and your nght to the exclusive use of it. 


Yours respectfully, 
BANNING & MONROE. 


To place a valuation of two million dollars on the patents would not be out of the way, 
as they are beyond the experimental stage, and are earning about thirty thousand 
dollars per year, and it is expected that within the next three to five years the net 
income from the patents alone will amount to at least five hundred 
thousand dollars ($500,000) per year, and ought to go to more than a million 
dollars ($1,000,000), as this patent-curing process saves three to four years’ 
time and interest on the money on the cost of the crop for that length 
of time in the curing of “Fillers” (which is about one-half of the crop), and one to two 
years’ time in the curing of the ‘‘ Wrappers ” (which is the other half of the crop. 


PROSPECTIVE YIELD AND PROFITS. 


Five Hundred acres should pay 20 per cent on the entire capital 


stock. 
500 acres cost first year $200 per acre, or . ‘ ° . $100,000 


Yield 800 pounds per acre, or 400,000 siniiiaaihie which should sell 
at the following prices, after it is cured and packed in Havana style: 


100,000 pounds First Wrappers, at $2 per pound, or . : - $200,000 
100,000 pounds Second Wrappers, at $1 per pound, or . , - 100,000 
200,000 pounds Third Wrappersand Fillers, at 50 cents per pound, or 100,000 
Leaves a Net Profit of .. $300,000 
WHICH WOULD PAY 20 PER CENT ON THE ENTIRE 
CAPITALIZATION, 


The second year the cost of 500 acres should be only $50,000, and the net profits $350,000, 
or 23 1-3 per cent. 

1000 acres should pay 40 per cent on the entire capitalization the first year and 46 2-3 per 
cent the second year. 

5000 acres should pay 120 per cent the first year and 140 per cent the second year. 

5000 acres should pay 200 per cent the first year and 283 1-3 per cent the second year. 

7000 acres should pay 280 per cent the first year and 825 per cent the second year on the 
entire capitalization. 
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OUR CURING PROCESS BOTH POPULAR AND PROFITABLE. 


The present established price for curing tobacco for cigar purposes in the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States is one cent per pound, which is not objected to, and the quantity to be 
reached runs into the hundreds of millions of pounds, and the cost of the curing is about 
one-fourth of a cent a pound only, as the tobacco does not have to be handled or broken out 
of its package in order to cure it by our process, which is a great saving in labor. This process 
is also in use by some of the Southern leaf tobacco dealers in Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, 
which gives us another very large field from which to derive royalties from other millions 
of pounds of Plug, Pipe-Smoking, Chewing and Cigarette Tobacco. Our plan of operations 
will be to get the tobacco growers in all sections of the country to club together and put in 
the curing plant at their own expense and cure their tobacco under our instruction, and 
pay us a royalty of at least one cent a pound on all they cure. This curing process enhances 
the value of Florida Havana Tobacco “ Fillers” from 20 to 40 cents per pound, and if we 
license any one in Florida to use the process, we shall ask a larger royalty than we do on the 
cheap Northern and Southern tobaccos. There is much more money for our company in i 
Florida by not granting any licenses there, but keep the business to ourselves. 

i 


The books will show the names of about 1000 Cigar Manufacturers 
and Leaf Tobacco Merchants who for several years past have sent 
their to our curing houses to have it put through this process, and also 
500 names of other Cigar Manufacturers and Leaf Tobacco Dealers 
who have taken a license under these patents to use the processes 
on their own premises, on their own tobacco only. There are about 
30,000 Cigar Manufacturers who should be licensed under these ‘ 
patents, and best of all, the most valuable of the patents are the latest 
ones, which are the combined experience of mere than twenty years’ 
practical work and have the full term of seventeen years yet to 
run before they expire. 


OPINIONS OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


The following letter explains the short time this process requires to fit it for the marke 
and the cigar manufacturer, and hundreds more such can be seen at our office : 


Putney, WINDHAM Co., Vt., June 10, 1890. 


Mr. OC. 8. Philips, 188 Pearl Street, New York: 

Dear Sire :—We have used your process in the curing of a packing of the 1889 crop of 

tobacco. The tobacco was put into the sweating room March 25, and the fire started. It was 
kept in the process until April 22, making fifty-nine days. It was stripped and sampled 
June 4. : 
We are well pleased with the result. The curing is the most perfect of any lot we ever 
sampled, the cases being more uniform in their curing and color, and the.outside as well cured 
as the middle From the tip of the leaf back to the band the color was even, showing none 
of the green spots we see in so much of our sweat tobacco. 

We are so well pleased with the result we should never wait for a packing to cure by 
summer heat, etc. 


Respectfully yours, 
E. O. & H. D. GASSETT. 
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The tobacco crop was never a failure; quality and quantity varies 
a little, but prices do also, which leaves the profits about the same in 
every season for the producer or grower. It cannot be disputed that 
cigar tobacco growing is the best paying business in the world. 


The following letter shows what skill in culture will do in the North with tobacco which 
will not bring near the price the Florida Havana will : 
: SUNDERLAND, Mass., May 29, 1889. 
C. 8. Philips, Hsq., 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir :—Please send me your pamphlet about your tobacco business in Florida, etc., 
I have a fine orange grove in Middle Florida. I have spent one winter there. I can obtain 
from $500 to $650 per acre for tobacco here on one of the best farms in the Connecticut 


Valley. 
I am most respectfully yours, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


What the Tobacco Age (the largest circulated tobacco trade paper in the world) says of 
Mr. Charles S. Philips, the President and General Manager of this company : 

‘*Men become expert in any line by work, practice, patience, experiments, study, and 
perseverance. Our personal acquaintance with Mr. Charies 8. Philips covers a period of 
more than ten years. Without fear of contradiction we say he is the best cigar tobacco expert 
known. For the past twenty years the trade have so recognized him. He will make big 
dividends for any tobacco-growing company he manages, no matter where he grows the 
leaf ; but in Florida more money can be made than on any other part of the globe, on account 
of its fine quality, the high price at which the tobacco can be sold, and the low cost of pro- 
duction. The Dutch tobacco-growing companies, who furnish us with their Sumatra leaf, 
grow 600 pounds to the acre and sell it at an average price of 44 cents per pound, declare 
yearly dividends of 150 per cent, and have done so for the past ten years. 

‘* Florida Havana yields an average of 800 pounds to the acre and will bring an average 
price of 100 cents a pound, and will not cost over 15 cents a pound to produce it, and Mr. 
Philips has an easy job on his hands to pay his stockholders larger dividends than the Dutch 
companies. His curing process patents will give his company a great advantage over those 
who grow and do not use his patents for curing. The one great feature of the patent-curing 
process is the immense saving in time and money and interest.on the money invested. 

‘The duty of 35 cents a pound on ‘ Fillers,’ or the short leaf of the crop, and 75 cents a 
pound on the ‘ Wrappers,’ or the longer leaves of the crop, on all foreign tobacco imported into 
this country, gives the Philips Company just that much more profit per pound than the Dutch 
make, and this is why this company can make more money for the stockholders than the 
Dutch companies do. The McKinley bill will put a duty of $2.00 a pound on all Wrapper 
grades which are imported into this country, and that will greatly increase the profits of this 
American company. The names of the gentlemen who are connected with Mr. Philips in the 
management of the company is a guarantee that the business will be carried on honestly and 
faithfully, as they are long and honorably known to the business community. The company 
is bound to win great success and the people who are fortunate enough to be stockholders 
large profits on their investment.” . 


The U. 8. Tobacco Journal says of Florida Havana Tobacco, Mr. Philips, and the 
Company : 

‘In appearance it is impossible to discern it from the genuine article (meaning imported 
Havana), and where it has been well cured it has also attained the quality of the Havana leaf. 
* * * * Mr. Charles 8. Philips may be called the LL.D. of the art of handling tobacco 
* #* * * His process of curing is to be utilized through an incorporated company, which 
will grow and cure Florida Havana Tobacco on a large scale, similar in scope and purpose to 
the Sumatra Maatschappij (Dutch Tobacco Growing Co). Mr. Philips heads the company, 
with the President of the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, Mr. E. M. Crawford, Vice-President, 
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2.e 8 & Te cai like this were launched in the British capital it would not take twenty- 


four hours before the shares would be gobbled up * * * * Florida has the soil and the 


climate to produce a leaf equal to the Cuban, and it can be produced at such a low cost that, 
with the present price of Havana, the enterprise MUST YIELD VERY LARGE RETURNS.” 


From the Tobacco Leaf, of New York, just before this company was organized : 


FLORIDA TOBACCO. 

** Florida is destined to take an important part in the culture of tobacco in the future. Its 
soil and climate adapt it to the growing the finest leaf known, and being so near Cuba the 
quality should be as good if the right kind of seed be used. The profits of growing tobacco i: 
Florida should be as much greater than in Sumatra from the fact that all of the leaf which 
is grown from the Cuba seed (Vuelta Abajo), which will not make fine wrappers, will, when 
cured, produce a high-class filler which will sell at a large profit per acre, even if no wrappers 
are produced ; but it has becn shown beyond a doubt that the yield of wrappers will be fully 
as large as in any country, running from 80 to 70 per cent, according to the care given the 
leaf during and after its growth. 

**TIt is a well-known fact that only the finest wrappers from a crop of Sumatra are useful 
or valuable in our market, as the peculiar quality of the leaf will not allow of its use for filler 
purposes, and the growing of Sumatra cannot be so profitable as the Cuba leaf. The success 
of Florida tobacco depends entirely on its care after itis grown. If it is handled and cured 
right there is not land enough in the whole State to cause over-production. The natives have 
no knowledge of the proper curing process necessary to fit the tobacco for this market. It 
seems to us that the time is now ripe for our people here in the trade to show a little enterprise 
and secure fortunes that await the asking. 

“There certainly must be brains and money enough right among us to properly develop 
this matter, and from our standpoint all that is needed is a leader who possesses the proper 
knowledge and executive ability. We could name one person who would fill the bill com- 
pletely, who has given years of time to the scientific study of both the growing and curing of 
the leaf, one whose name is so familiar to the tobacco trade of the world that it is hardly 
necessary to mention it—Mr. Charles 8. Philips, of 188 Pearl Street, New York. If he could 
be induced to take the management of a Florida enterprise there could be no question about 
the success of it, and the dividends should be rolled up higher than the best-paying Dutch or 
Sumatra company. He is a self-made, successful business man, many years familiar with the 
handling of labor, with proved executive abilities, inventor of the most valuable patents known 
. for curing tokacco, and parties investing their money in any company under his management 

could feel certain of big profits. 

‘« Every one at all familiar with the subject knows that tobacco is the best-paying crop of 
the world. Florida tobacco will sell for at least three times the price of Connecticut or 
any other Northern or Western tobacco ; and yet it is not an unusual thing for our Eastern 
farmers to make more than 100 per cent on their tobaccocrop. If they did not they weuld 
not continue to make it a special crop year after year as they have. 

‘* With such good prospects for making money, it ought not to be a difficult matter to raise 
all the capital needed for growing the leaf on a large scale and supplying our market with fine 
goods superior to Sumatra, and enriching the trade and the country to the extent of many 
millions of dollars yearly, instead of enriching foreign merchants. 

“One good company in Florida will do the trade more good than a thousand small farmers 

* who do not know how to cure the leaf and would continue to flood the market with trash ; for 
no matter how well it is grown, it must be handled and cured right afterwards to be of value 
for cigar wrappers or fillers. A vast field is open to our trade. Our yearly increase of popu- 
lation gives us a steadily increasing demand for the leaf. Florida has only a limited quantity 
of land suited for tobacco, and the first parties to locate there will get the cream of the land. 
She will never be a competitor of Northern seed leaf or Havana seed, but will compete with 
Sumatra and Cuba. 

‘‘The acreage and development of tobacco culture in Florida will necessarily be slow 
compared to the wants and needs of the market, and it is a question if she ever produces 
enough to seriously affect the market prices of either Sumatra or Cuba leaf; and if such 
should prove to be a fact, then Florida would rule high in price, making it still more remuner- 
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ative to the growers of it. There is no good reason ‘why Florida should not furnish us with 
all the wrappers for all the ‘‘clear Havana” cigars made in this country, and by proper de- 
velopment of the finer qualities, we could become exporters of fine cigars.” —W. Y¥. Tobacee 


Leaf, March 27, 1889. 
SOLID FACTS! 


“ The real business question of the matter of growing Havana Tobacco in Florida is not, 
Is Florida Havana Tobacco as good as the imported article, but is there a good profit in growing 
it? And that question is answered by saying that Florida Havana Tobacco can be grown and 
laid down in New York or any other market in this country at a cost not to exceed fifteen (15) 
cents per pound, and it can be sold for from forty (40) cents to one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per pound, according to quality, 40 cents a pound being the lowest price for the poorest of the 
crop, and in unlimited quantities, which shows that there is an enormous profit in the busi- 
ness.” —Tobacco Age. 

Send us your address for a copy of the Tobacco Age, and read the official reports of the 
Hon. L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of Florida ; Dr. and Hon, 
C. L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, Florida: Dr. L. C. Washburn, 
Superintendent of the Experimental Agricultural Station, Department of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, at Fort Myers, Florida; Hon. W. Hanson, Manager, South Florida Tropical Fruit 
Company, Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida; Judge D. J. Pulling, of Wisconsin, now of 
Madison, Florida ; Hon. D. H. Elliott, General Land Agent, Sanford, Florida ; J. D. Hashagen, 
General Eastern Agent Land Department of Florida, 261 Broadway, New York, on this 
Florida Havana Tobacco Growing question ; also the opinions of a large number of Cigar 
Manufacturers and Cigar Leaf Dealers, for which we have not the space here to give, and be 
fully convinced that we have not exaggerated any statement or misrepresented anything. 

This is an opportunity that comes but once in a lifetime, and now is the time for you to 
invest fora quick return of your money at a big protit, in a safe, non-speculative, 
purely legitimate industrial enterprise of proved merit and certain of 
success, with the additional great probability that inside of two or three years you will 


_ draw in dividends an amount greater than the principal or total amount of your investment. 


Subscriptions are on the installment plan, so as to not inconvenience those who wish to 
subscribe. We need money only once a month, as our labor bills come 
due, and we keep contracting for extending the plantation as the subscriptions come in. 

Please fill out accompanying subscription form (page x) for the number of shares you car 
afford to pay for in five equal payments and mail it to our office, and do not wait until the 
shares are all gone and too late for you to get into this company. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and allotted in full in the o:der in which they are received at our office until the whole 
number has been subscribed for. You will thus see the necessity of being prompt in getting 
in your subscription. 

This will pay much greater than savings banks and your money just 
as secure, lands and the buildings on them (real estate), and if you cannot afford to take 
but one or a very few shares, do not be backward about sending in your subscription for just 
the number of shares you can afford to pay for, for the more subscribers the better, as during 
the next five to ten years we shall want ten to twenty millions of dollars in order to grow and P 
cure enough of this kind of cigar and tobacco to supply the American market alone, for the 
reason that during the next ten years the increase in the consumption of cigars each year will 
average three hundred millions (300,000,000) of cigars, which will necessitate that we yearly 
increase the acreage of our plantations more than six thousand (6,000) acres per year, just to 
supply that deficiency, which now exists in our market for cigar tobacco and is the reason why 
we are importing so much tobacco which can be grown to & great profit in our tropical South 
Florida. We make no statement that can be disputed. Call at our office and see Florida 


. Havana Tobacco and smoke a cigar made from it which is the equal of any cigar imported 


from Havana or any other place. Dutch Tobacco Stocks are selling at about ten times their 
par value, and soon as we harvest this crop we expect to be able to make such a favorable 


report that our stock will go far above par. 
CHAS. S&S. PHILIPS, President, 
No. 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


MR. CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 
188 Pearl Street, New York: 

! Hereby Subscribe to ; Shares 
of the C. S.-PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS TOBACCO GROWING AND CURING CO., at $70.00 
per share, non-assessable, and agree to pay 20 per cent on subscribing, and 
20 per cent per month until all installments are paid. | 

Enclosed find $ Dollars. 
Date, 1890. 
Name, 
Post-Office address in full, 
Agent, 
Address, 


Please date and fill out this blank for the number of shares you wish to subscribe for. Sign yourname and address on the blank lines under the date and 
enclose Check or Draft for one-fifth of the amount you subscribe for and mail the same to the above address ; upon receipt of which you will receive a proper 
receipt and a regular Engraved Certificate of Stock for the number of shares you subscribe for when the last ins' ent is paid. 


AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIFY TERRITORY WANTED. 
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SCHOOLS 


OPP Lh 


ACADEMY THE SACRED 


NEW YORK. 


a‘ 


~, 


This Academy is located near the Central Park, in the vicinities of Harlem 
and Manhattanville. The site is elevated, healthy, and beautiful. The grounds 
for recreation and promenade are neat and spacious, surrounded by shrubbery, 
and pleasantly shaded by grove and forest trees. 

The plan of instruction adopted in this Institution unites every advantage 
which can contribute to an education at once solid and refined. Particular 
attention is paid to propriety of deportment and personal neatness, while the 
health of the pupils is an object of constant solicitude. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young ladies, 
provided they be willing to conform to the general regulations of the school. 


THERM Ss: 
Board and Tuition, per scholastic year (10 months), $300 00 


Washing, - - - - 30 00 
Use of Books and Stationery, 16 00 
Use of Library, - 3 00 
Physician’s Fees, - - - - ° 5 00 
Use of Apparatus, according to Class, #3 00 to 5 00 


Chae: and $140 per annum; Drawing, $80; Painting, $100; 
Latin and Modern Languages, each, $50. 


The scholastic year is divided into two terms of five months each. 
All the above amounts are due in advance, at the beginning of each term. 


The French Language, being generally spoken in the Institution, forms no 
extra charge. 


ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, 
Entrance, 128th St. and St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattanville, New York City. 
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PROFESSORS’ | and $100; Harp, $150; Guitar, $80; Singing, $160 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 


When buying gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing asa price that is Too 
cHEaP. It is bet- ter to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves like 


HUTCHIN- § @SON’S. They 
are made from selected skins, 
in the best man- ner, and are 
WARRANTED to - be the most ser- 
viceable glove made. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send 


stamp to the manufacturer for the book 
“About Gloves.” It will interest you. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Established 1862. Johnstown, N. Y. 
Mention BELForpD’s MAGAZINE. 


OO: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
Lotin HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death, ” ete. 


A volume of the most intense feabevend. 


Every page is original and striking. 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


JUVEEN.”’ 


MR. INCOUL’S MISADVEN- 
TURE. By EpcGar SALTUs. 
Written in the bold and vigorous style which 


characterizes all of the fiction of this brilliant 
writer. 


cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


The FAST EXPRESS for CALIFORNIA now leaves Dearborn 
Station, Chicago, at Twenty Minutes of Five every day, 
and carries Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars through 
without change. It runs via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Fé R. R. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


4.40 p.M | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur. Sat. 
Ar. Kansas 7.30 A.m. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed; | Thur.| Fri. Sun. 
vac 10.15. a.m. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. 
12.50 p.m. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. 
Ar. San Bernardino.......... 12.30 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
a eee 2.30 p.m. | Thur.| Fri | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
Ar. Los Angeles........ ..... 8.00 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed 
Ar. San Diego............00% 8.35 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat, | Sun. | Mon, | Tues. | Wed 
Ar. San Francisco..... 8.45-p.m | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues | Wed 
Office, 212 Clark Street, cor. Adams. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, 


G. P. A., Topeka, Kan. 
Mention BeLrorp’s MaGaZINE. 


JNO.. J. BYRNE, 
Asst. G. P. A., Chicago, Il. 
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HUMOROUS 


CCT CC CC CCC CCC CVV CCC CC CCC 


Whose baby was it—Mrs. Champion’s ? 
Tom.—No, ‘my darling, it belonged to Mrs. Hippopotamus. 


Lixe Squares Like. 

Patrent.—Call that a dose, doctor ? 

Dr. Smauiposz.—Yes, sir, the thirtieth dilution, correct homeopathic prescription. 

Patient.—All right. Here’s a quarter-inch corner of a ten-dollar bill. I guess that'll 
pay for the physic I’m getting. 
A Frrenp at Court. 

Justice O’WuizzuEr (Slums police court).—Haven’t you been before me before, prisoner? 

Prisoner.—Shure an’ yer anner’s mimory is iligant intoirely! Av coorse ye’ve seen 
me before yez, an’ I’}] tell yez whin it wuz, it wuz whin me an’ youse had that scrappin’ 
match fer wan hundred dollars in Tim Flaherty’s parlor, an’ I knocked yer annev’s lift oye 
out in the sivinth round, whin we wuz bhoys togither, Jedge. y 

Justice Next. 


AnoTHER Way or Looxine at I. 


Customer. —Say, Mr. Cohen, this coat [bought yesterday is moth-eaten under the armpits. 
Conen.—Ogsackly, mein frendt, und I sharge you no more for ze oxtry guaranty. 
_ Customrer.—Guaranty! Why, the thing’s done for! 
Conzen.—Hush! don’t you dalk sho loud. Eef my rivals wuz to heer zat I can shell 
cloes ze motts has no more use for, zey vould all shart in und glaim ze credit. Domor- 
row is Shabbus, go to synagogue und tank Gott I haf saved you-vrom ze plague of ze 


motts ! 
THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING PSALM. 


November elections are o'er, 
The voice of the people is heard, 
The Tammany tiger's roar 
Scared and toughened my Thanksgiving bird ; 
And it’s, Oh, dear, what’ll Saicaas o’ me? 
Oh, what'll I do? 
I go red, and then white, and some o’ my 
Cabinet bosses look blue—ue—ue ; 
Yes, we all feel confoundedly blue! 


When I came into office at first, 
I vowed I would have my own way, 

But by Blaine I’ve been baffled and curst, 
And badgered and muzzled by Quay ; 

And it’s, Ob, dear, what’ll become o’ me? 

Oh, what'll I do? 

They rattle, and make a bass drum o’ me, 
For the sport of that Democrat crew-ew-ew, 
Yes, they play me the devil’s tattoo! 


To repay the kind friends I love 
(For favors received, of course), 

I gave prices an upward shove, 
And secured them votes by force ; 

But it’s, Oh, dear, what’ll become o’ me? 

Oh, what'll I do? 

For the people, by process summary, 
Kick Lodge McKinley too—00—00, 
And my Tariff they swear they'll undo! 


I figured that Squeaker Tom Reed, 
With his brusquerie, bunkum, and brass, 
Would prove my good friend in need, _ . 
But e’en ‘is flesh is nothing but grass ; 
And it’s, Oh, dear, what'll become o’ me? 
Oh, what'll I do? 
Oblivion will sure be the doom o’ me, 
When I March Fourth in Ninety-two—o0-00 ; 
And the Republican party too! PELE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


6 33 This book is easily kept, and in a compact form 
MERCHANDISE MEMORANDUM. giving you the following at a glance: The date of 
every invoice or bill; The rate and date of discount expiring ; e€ day same are due ; The amount of invoice ; 
The total amount bought or sold; The day it is paid; The amount of discounts and deductions; The net cost 
of merchandise; Tae net amount received for merchandise. They are made of fine quality of paper and are 


well bound, containing 250 es. Will be sent t-paid on receipt of price, $2.50. 
4 MARK 808 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, III. 


Agents wanted in every County iu the U. S. Send $2.00 for Outfit. 


The Library of American Literature. 


Eleven volumes, 1,207 authors, 2,671 selections, 160 full-page portraits. No better Christmas present. Express paid. 
Payments easy. JUST THE BOOK FOR THE HOME. 
Five portraits free. Agents wanted. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St.. NEW YORK. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. By 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 


, 


JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 50 cents. 
‘A most fascinating and interesting book, full ee 
of stirring adventures, dramatic scenes, and Sent, post-paid, by 
original characters. Saiidi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


CATARRH 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by eee or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAzELTINE, Warren, Pa, 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CoO. 


New York, Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service. 


TRI-WEEKLY 
St. River DBPARTUR 
ervice BETWEEN 
BETWEEN —e 
JACKSONVILLE 
SANFORD, FLA., we aa the SOUTH and 
Intermediate Land- «JACKSONVILLE, 
ings on St. John’s Zy 
River. Florida Points. 


The fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: 
Seminole,’? Cherukee,’? ** VYemasnee,’’ and Delaware,’’ one of which is appointed to sail from 
Pier 29, E. R, (foot of, Roosevelt St.), New York, 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS at 3 P. M. 


This is the onlv line between NEw York and JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., without change, making close connection at 
JACKSONVILLE With F, C. & P. R. R., J. Ts & K. W. R’y, and J., Sr. A. & H.R. RK. B. : 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE 


COMPRISING THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 
“City of Jacksonville,” “ Fred’k DeBary,” “ Everglade,” and Welaka,” leaving JACKSONVILLE 
daily at 3.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings, making connection with all 
rail lines at Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs, and Sanford for all points in Florida. 


Passenger accommodations u steamers being supplied with all modern improvements, steam steering 
on the DETDE LINE" is b ther line, the table being supplied with 

e cuisine on the steamers of the “ D ” is unexce y any other line, the supp! : 
the best that'the Northern and Southern markets afford. ‘For further information apply to 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., GeEn’L ActTs., 
5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 12 SO. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
3 THEO. G. EGER, T. M., 5 Bowiinc Green, New Yorxk. 
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RHEUMATISM MORE. 


ITS PROOFS ARE ITS MERITS. 


The wonderful and marvelous cures that are 
performed daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


LINIMENT 


Positively no connection with 


“Water” sellers. 


| Is composed of the purest 
herbs. 


are perfectly astounding to the general public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with her dis- 


covery. All use it with perfect satisfaction. Fifty cents and $1 
per bottle. Sent to any address, C. O. D. 


MRS. DR. WM. BAKER, 


Office and Salesrooms, 23 East 14th St., Up-stairs, Rooms 6 to 12. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Wholesale Druggists, - 


632 and 992 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. 


—— 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-Seekers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. 


Nowhere in the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. 


No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or 
Instruction. 

The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


«There are the Bridal Veil falls, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 
are Yosemite falls, dropping 2,654 feet, sixteen times greater descent than that of Niagara. These waters are 
flashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist seek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops into a very hell of waters, the smoke of their torment ascending 
forever and ever.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 
8a Vice-President, Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen. Pass, @ Tkt. Agt. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
W. CG. NEIMYER, Gen. Wess, Agt. E. HAWLEY, Gen. Tragic Manager. 
204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO.. $4 os NEW YORK. 
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VALUABLE AND DOUFLY USEFUL LITTLE INSTRUMENT FOR LADIES. 
“DUPLEX” ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLER AND CRIMPER. 


a This is the most fect, convenient, i, and 

Price, 50c. OR, BRINGMAN'S OF ALL DEALERS. effective little toilet Fan. ms ever invented. ¢.It combines 

WES Comb-Curler of superior with an improfed 

st quickly produces and fasbion- 


able results, With ita aid the hair can be fized in an: 


PATENTED, desired style, and when so fixed with this little instrument it retains the effect muc 
longer, and is not even affected by damp air. Once tried, always used. It does net break off or ruin the hair \ike most Curlers and Crimpers, 
never fails in tion and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. Mioney refunded if not as represented. For sale by the 
leading drug, dy and faney goods trade generally, or will be mailed p-st-paid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 
Mention BreLrorp’s Macazinx. THE A. BRIDGMAN C@., 213 Broadway, New York. 


Vor A VALUABLE BOOK, For Every stenograpner. 


THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER. 


A practical and exhaustive treatise on the art of practical Syeqerting. showing HOW TO DO GOOD 
re ae HOW TO TO AVOID BAD. With many examples of good and had work from actua: practice. 
Pressly designed 


FOR BEGINNERS, as an Instructor, 
FOR GRADUATES, as a Storehouse of Information, 
FOR TEACHERS, as a Book of Reference. 


Contains a marvelous fund of information for every writer operator. Written by experis on all the 
bound in Cloth, Two Dollars. Postage prepaid. 
orders 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 
Tem ple New York. 
In answering this MaGaZIng. 


Writer 


= many Points of su Perfect 


Tig Areh St Philadeipe 
illustrated 


ai E POSITIVE CURE. 
BLY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren &t., New York. Price 60c 
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BERMUDA 


—-AND-— 


WEST INDIES. 


The Quebec Steamship Company’s Lines of Steamers to the Bermuda Islands and the’ West 
Indies offer to tourists and invalids a choice of marvellously attractive places. 

. - The Elegant Steamships ‘‘ Orinoco” and ‘‘ Trinidad,’’ ply weekly to and from the Islands 
during January, February, March, April, May, and June. 

The vessels fitted out with special reference to the Bermuda trade have electric lights, 
marble baths, and all the modern improvements and facilities for a safe, speedy, and enjoyable 
voyage. 

The journey from New York to Hamilton Harbor is made in the remarkably short time of 
sixty hours. 

The West India Islands touched at by the Quebec S. S. Co.’s Steamers, namely St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, and Trinidad, offer a greater variety of 
scenery, races, manners and customs of people than can be found elsewhere in the same distance. 

For descriptive pamphlets and all other information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Or to THOS. COOK & SONS. In answering this advertisement mention BFL¥ForD’s MaGazInE. 


SECOND—LAKEWOOD. 


ISSUED BY THE 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS GO. (Limited.) 


THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. (Limited), will wvon presenta- 
; tion at their office issue you a 


+a WARRANTY DEED 


/ at an expense of $5.00 each, of one or more Business or Cottage 
Lots, containing not less than 3,125 square feet, in Algeria 3 
Heights, Ocean County, New Jersey. : 
: There are no obligations either expressed or implied that you % 
: occupy, improve, or build wpon the property except at your con- 


ventence- GERIA HEIGHTS OO., LIMITED, 


Room 15. 198 New York. 
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In answering this advertisement mention BgaLForp’s MaGaZINE, 


ULCERATION, 
ETC., 


Cured without using 
the knife, chloroform, 
or cautery. 

Patients attend to 
business while under 

ver 300, opera- 
tions, no deaths. 

Illustrated papers, 
containing testimoni- 

sent free, 


DR. A. B. JAMISON, 
41 West 26th St., New York. 
Mention BELForRD’s MAGAZINE, 


WHAT PIERRE DID WITH 
HIS SOUL. (L’ Ame de Pierre.) 
A Novel from the French of 
Georges Ohnet. 

L’ Ame de Pierre (what Pierre did with his 
Soul), will not be found inferior to ‘‘ La Maitre 
de Forges” and ‘‘Comtesse Sarah,’’ in sus- 
tained interest and variety of incident. 


Handsome French colored paper covers, 
75 cents ; cloth, $1 25; half morocco, 
$2.50, illustrated. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


Saidi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., 


Any book published in 
this country or Europe, 
sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 
18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


Ts Motor is asurprise to the electric world. 

It is run by a blue-stone battery, the 
same that all telegraph lines and instruments 
are operated by; has thrible the power of any 
other motor of its size ; the only practical one 
yet invented ; and costs less than ten cents per 
week to maintain the battery. 


We have the most attractive revoly- 
ing sign, revolving photographers’ 
show cases, turn-tables with designs 
for all kinds of business, revolving 


barbers’ signs and posts, lithographers’ 


cases, for advertising theatres. 

We have a device salable for all kinds of 
business, and we want a good responsible and 
reliable agent in each state and larze city. 


BUSH REVOLVING STORE FIXTURE (0., 


24 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Mention Betronp’s MaGaZIne. 


THE PACE THAT KILIS. By 


EpGar SALTUs. 

Mr. Saltus’s latest and strongest novel. Not 
exactly a pleasant story, but as a lesson to will- 
ful girls, who think they know much about 
masculine human nature, it is not without its 
moral valne: 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, illustrated 
photogravure paper cover, 
50 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, by 


Saaddi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


View oF A $600 Cortace. 2s 


“$600 COTTACES.” 


25 DESIGNS. 
the marvelous things of this progressive is the 


GREE 


former 


cheapness of building materials and the little labor reautied 
to build small cottages that are skillfully planned with the 
view of utilizing regular sizes of lumber and -made 
stocks of moldings. sashes, doors, blinds, etc. I have just 
published a book of 84 large yey 25 such de- 
signs, 14 of them entirelv new. designs are fully illus- 
trated and described, and range in cost from $350 to $700; 
called ‘‘ $600 Cottages,” because that indicates the cost of most 
of them. The book contains, also, 15 designs (all new) of 
various higher costs. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of $1 0c. 


R. W. SHOPPELL, Arcuitecrt, 


63 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 

N. B,—I have similar books containing designs of higher cost. 

price $1.00 each, 3 for $2.90. A largely increased business has 
enabled me to reduce Ahove yew are only one- 

tion BELYoRD’s MAGAZIN«. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Will Play 
100 TUNES 


int duce 
every 
Gounty oF or town fur- 
n 
sons ‘either rex) who who 
wil 


“NI HLON3T 


The number of readers of 
BELFORD’S MACAZINE for the 
year 1890 will exceed 
TWO MILLION ANDA HALF. 


A TRANSIENT GUEST. By 
EpGAR SALTws. 


A volume of shorter pieces in Saltus’s best 
style. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


00: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
Lotry HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” etc. 


A volume of the most intense interest. 
Every page is original and striking. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saidi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


FAMILY ICE MAGHINE “Price. 


$10 to $185. L. Dermigny, 126 Weer 36 » New York. 


FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WouFrreD NE:son, M.D. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
Sent, post-paid, by 


Saaddi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


TH E 


CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RON S 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in 15's Hours. 
DENVER in - - 33s “ 
PORTLAND in - 82 


DULUTH in - 


SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 
ST. PAULin - - - 138% “ 
MINNEAPOLIS in 14 


16%; Hours. 


With fast trains and direct:connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 


Al Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


Ww. NEWMAN, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Managcr. 


W. A. oes 
Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
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LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Ten P.M.—Lohby Hyflyer Club. 


Mrs. RUSHFAST: “ Sunt dropped in te toll you te bo worsted me 
when you return. We are going to ‘ratify’ up at Sorosis, and [ may be detained. e twins are asleep on the 
lor floor, and nurse has y with her at a friend's on Ninth Avenue. Fido is asleep on our bed, ond every- 
ngisallsnug. Soong! 
( After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
open at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


THE FRIEND YOU WANT IS 


SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. With Pain in 
the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. ; 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


/WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? = SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Headqua:sters, STEARNS &.CO., 176 Broadway, New York, 


s@~ Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to getit for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tcli him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. : 
Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don't blame them. We might do the samein their place. But itis different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you have the money tospend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 
In answering this adveriisement mention BELForp’s MaGaZINE. 
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TAKING HIM TO RAISE. 


Mr. Youngboy, I am surprised and touched by this announcement of your affection. While I have not 
been unobservant of your attentions, yet I attributed thesame to a sort of ‘‘ family” feeling. As I have, durin 


a rather eventful career in society, already given the privilege 


to some twenty-seven young gentlemen to ca: 


me Sister, and as I —— to know that out of your family of fourteen twelve cail you Brother, I must take 


advantage of the only a 


ternative, and consent to be a Mother to you. You may kiss my hand. 


THE BEST ROUTE 


Between the SOUTH and the EAST 
is the 


Shenandoah Yalley 


AND THE 


Rast Tenn., & Ga. 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
between NEW YORK and MEMPHIS, 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


QUICK TIME. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 
FREEDOM FROM DUST. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address 


L. J. ELLIS, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 303 Broadway, N.Y. 


J. C. ANDREWS, Gen. So. Pass. Agt., 22 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans. 


CO. A. DESAUSSURE, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Memphis. 
B. W. WRENN, Gen. Pass. Agt., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


3 that IT IS USED. | 
see the REPRESENTA- 


THE BEST EVIDENCE 
of the value of a medium 
for advertising purposes is 
If you 


TIVE HOUSES of the 
country in a Magazine, you 
may be sure it PAYS 


THEM, or they would not 


go in. Glance through the 
pages of BELFORD’S and 
see the number of such 
that favor us with their 
patronage, You will there- 
by GET A POINTER FOR 
YOURSELF. 
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TAKE THE 


NON 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

LAFAYETTE, 

LOUISVILLE, 


AND THE 


Tourist Winter Resorts the 


PULLMAN PERFECTED. SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trains. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELrorp’s MaGaZzInx. 
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When Snifxin's was informed that IP we. Jones was about to elope with his eldest daughter, the old 
gentleman did not lay for the robber of household jewel with a shot gun; but, instead, hired a coupé, and, 
with the aid of another daughter, met the fleeing couple and drove them to the minister’s. ‘If the next one 
will give me a few days’ notice,” says Sniffy, ‘‘I will make it even pleasanter for him.” 


AN ECONOMY 


Ventilating Heater 


In Your Home, Church, or School, 


Will not only thoroughly and economically 
WARM IT, but also provide a means for 


PERFECT VENTILATION. 


We employ the use of STEAM or HOT 
WATER, combined with AIR HEAT, or 
WARM AIR alone. Prices varying from 
$75.00 to $2,500.00. 

Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet “Other 


‘People’s Opinions.” 


J. F. PEASE Co., 


=== Main Office and Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STEAM AND WARM AIR lots Boston, Chicago, Toronto, New York, Harrisburg, Cincinnati. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS 


An ocean delicacy with a sea-breeze freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 
DEVILED CRABS 


(In their natural shells). Served at least 
once a week, they make a grateful 
change in the family diet. 

A delicious entree. 

A royal supper dish. 
Can be served hotor cold. 
Ask your Grocer all about them. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


LOVELY “WOMAN, 
WHY 


M Skin 


Moth Wrinkles’ 


ing. if will caly 


Ammett’s 
A 
Complexion Wafers 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Tp, 12/900 IW USE. 


ON Elastic. Trusses. 


RIAL With ha HARTMAN’S 
Elastic Air Pads. 
cure cure Rapeare Sent by mail. Sold on trial. 


Improved Infants’ Trusses, 
_Abdominal Supporting Belts, 
Common Sense All Elastic Shoulder 
Braces, Etc., Etc. 


For circulars and advice, address 


NATIONAL ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


' 695-697 Broadway, New York. 


GOITRE, OR THICK NECK. 


I have a Positive, Speedy, Harm- | 
less and almost Inexpens ve Cure. 
Come or write to me, at 28 Living- 
ston Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Itisno lodineSmear. Cure made 


ent. 
Dr. J. Caskey. 


indispensable for every City and Country Household 


FARM DAIRY. 


The world-famous Frank’s American 
Wonder Machine, awarded Highest Med- 
Paris World Exposition, etc., always 


FIRST-CLASS GRANULAR BUTTER 
the ve t-edge), from sweet milk, 


fwo MINUTES. 


The game. whether in Winter or Summer. 
ping cows can buy one or 

more arts of milk or cream and make 
their own pure butter y, costing less than even such of 
inferior quality if bought. No needed, any 
9 n successfully manage i orks from one pint 
lakes more butter, Buttermilk remains perfec ectly 

Coffee, etc. Recommended hvsicians as 
best Baby Food. Machine also mankes ! finest /ce Cream in 


arts, $5.50 ; f morte, 10.00 ; 24 quarts, 


F. A. FRANK & CO., Pat. and Sole Mfrs. 


316 E. 82d Street, New York. 
Mention BeLrorp’s MaGaznre. 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW. By 
FRANK Howarp Hower. 


A genuine American story ; cleverly written, 
full of keen insight into human nature, real 


humor, and quaint originality. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB, TINS ONLY. 


SIS 
Ked Nose, or any 
other form of Skin 
Disease or Facial 
WH EN 
a Bex 
ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
is | 


@ from the garment; and the 
trouble and making repairs to garments wre 


ed by other. wrincers absolutely avoided in the 
of ihe EMPIRE, WRINGER. 


i 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 


One of the most striking productions of 
the day. 


12mo, aol $1.00 ; ) ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
Saddi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


| IDLE 


Wn. PARMENTER, 


one half the profits. 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 


50 State Street, Boston, MON EY 
AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fiveminutes, without pain, 
discoloration with “ Pilla Sealed 
particulars, Ge. Wilcox Specific Co,, Phila., Pa, 


DIES= — Mail stamp for 


Invested to yield a 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 


how to basi-developer ust five 


AT FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene P lose lelbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and mever 
= Sold by ists everywhere or sent bv mail. Partic- 

ulars (sealed) 4c, ILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa. 


PILLOW SHAM JOLDER. nicely nickel plated full set 
with screws complete to any address 
for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


PARABOLON 


ACGIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


KEROSENE Ort oR Lime LicuHT. 
For Entertainment or Instruction at home 
or in large halls. 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 


Wecan make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 
Special facilities on the premises for the production 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLocurs Free, SoLiciTzD. 
3. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PATENT 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
No attorney's fee until Patent is obtained. 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


ALL GENUINE! 
100 Rare Vari- 
a, Honduras, Old 


Peru. 


STAMPS— 


etc., with elegant ee 
n, rke -Rica, etc., 
per 10c. Large ow 20° Price-L 
R77 ete., FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 3 33 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO 
proved to 924-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


No MusicBoxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


RHEUMATISM NO MORE. 


The Wonderful and Marvelous Cures that are Per- 
formed Daily by. 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC LINIMENT 


are perfectly astounding to the general 
public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with 
+} her discovery. All use it with perfect sa ye oxen 
cents and from Hast Sent to 

14th Street, Ne ork Ofty. 
Ask 


Agency, 632 paul. Ave., New York. 
(Cor, THIRTY-SEVENTH 8r.) 


ID 
MISCELLANEOUS 
} cle 
is ate’ om other ‘ f 
out perfectly on the other side. Buttons hanging by | never rusts, and wrings th 
a thread run through this wringer without being tore i wringer manufactured, Bay Agents 
wanted everywhere. ers, 
Zz — Be HEADQUARTERS 'N AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 
SUPERIOR 
MUSIC@BOXES 
: 
= 
GAS ADE ot | 
| 
| | 
| 
|= 
| 62 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide 
ae. Deafness eradicated and entirely cu 

of from 2v to 30 years’ standing, after all other treat- 
ments ae failed. How the difficulty is reached 
and the cause removed, fullv explained in circulars, 
with affidavits and testimo nials of cures from promi- 
nent people, mailed free. 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 


The circulation of BELFORD’s 
MAGAZINE for 1890 has been 
over 
HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


Mme. MONTENECRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The most wonderful discovery of the age. Warranted 
to stop in three days, the hair from falling out, even 
after malignant fevers, or to make it grow where there 
is baldness—unless of a long standing. 

Applications made at 


21 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the abovo address, 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL FORM, 
the effect of which is permanent. Where 
a fine bust exists it preserves it firm and 
perfectin shape. A fairtrial will convince 
ou of its efficacy and elicit 
hanks und enthusiastic = se, 
tracts from letters expr 
la m delighted at the result. ie 
“It has done wonders for me.”. 
“It has worked like a charm.” 
a = rfectly delighted with it.” 
secure from observation on re- 


cept 1. I also have ele Face 
Creams, Freckle om Au- 
purnine, Depilato »Female Pills,etc. FATTENING F BMULA 


makes pale and thin ladies rosy and plump, Sealed 
MADAME FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N. Y. 


GARD REE 
THE EVIL THAT MEN 
By EpGarR FAWCETT. 


DO. 


Mr. Fawcett's latest and best novel. An 
entire departure from his previous lines. A 
study of the lives and condition of the poor of 
the metropolis ; close and exhaustive. A story 
whose dark, powerful, and dramatic feeling 
stands alone in recent American fiction. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


ent, post-paid, by 
Saadi M. Johnstone, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


MADE FROM 


in the Land of Flowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 
DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT 


SEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 


THE FLOWER. 

If your druggist does not keep them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc 
tions how to test. Mention this Magazine. 


We live up to our trade-mark : 
‘‘Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.”* 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS ts CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 
@Y THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


SOUND DISC 


hich is guaranteed to help a larger 
all similar de- 


D E SUPPOSITORY | 
Piles RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


vereign remedy fr Piles (Bleeding, 
Itching, Dg, etc ), whether of recent or lon 
a It gives instant relief, and effects a radica 


and ahent cure, No surgical ulred. 


and relieve your sufferings. 4 for circular 
free sam “mail, Only’ 5 Sent by 
mail on reeeipt of price, 


MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FEL’ only 82. 
per 190 square feet. Makes a good roof for yea’ 
anvone can put it on. Send stamp for sample God ful ond 


GUM ELASTIC ROOFING co., 
38 and 41 West Broapway, - New Y 


Local Agents Wanted. 


PRINTING OUTFIT. 


> 
2 
4 
| 
cA 
THE 
DEAK, 
areto eyes. wely in- 
, EAR visible. Worn months without removal 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Cons 
68 
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Christmas Present 


The number of bright women who no longer 
doubt that PEARLINE saves time, labor, wear 
and tear in all washing and cleaning, and is 
withal perfectly harmless, reaches millions—and 
increases daily—a fact proven by the consump. 
tion of the article, which is equal to two packages 
a year for every family in the land. 

Every pound package of Pearline which you 
give away will enable a poor woman to do in half 
a day, washing or cleaning that would consume a 
whole day if done in the ordinary way, with soap; 
besides, the work will be well and easily done, 
and the things washed (as well as the woman 
herself) will not be rubbed to pieces. 

We think most women would appreciate such 
a present. To prove all this, geta eromege of 
PEARLINE from your grocer, and wash or 
Mm clean something by the labor-saving directions 
Niy%-. which are on every package. 

Beware of imitations. 194 JAMES PYLE, New York 


In answering this advertisement mention Brenrorp’s MAGAZINE. 


“PERFECT” 


HOT-WATER HEATERS, 
WARM AIR FURNACES, 
STEAM HEATERS, 


Suitable for all kinds of Public 
or Private Buildings. 


We manufacture the largest line of Heating 
Apparatus in the world, and guarantee all our 
goods to be first class in every respect. 

Business established 1°37. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 232 & 234 WATER ST., NEw YORK. 


| 
| 
| 


a is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, 
which has no equal for all scouring purposes except 
4% Ww the laundry. To use it is to value it. What will 
PREF] Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 

cloths bright, and give the floors, tables andshelves 
a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks 
with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. ‘The wash- 
basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as 
clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove 
all we say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO.,N. 


Take no 


There is but one 
SAPOLIO. 


SS 


AMLIN 
t 


Illustrates the same high standard of excellence which has always characterized 
the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, andwonforthemthe Highest Awards 
at ALL GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS since and including that of Paris, 1867. 1 
Organ and Piano Catalogucs sent free to any address. 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS, AND RENTED. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASON & HAMLIN HALL, 154 & 155 Tremont Street. 
NEW YORK, I58 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, I49 Wabash Avenue, 


a 
NO SUBSTITUTESINS 
| 
THE MASON 
| 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM 


: 827 and 829 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Loe our Trade Mark Closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
‘e ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
FALL AND WINTER 


WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


und 
and their thorized 
ad for explanatory rau 


and price- 
Garments to by a 
bee orders promptly attended to. 


Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 0o., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
am 119 Nassau Street, Temple-Court, New York ; 


HANDKERCHIEF Per- 
fumes, Toilet- Waters, 
and Sachet Powders 
put up in tastefully decor- 
ated baskets and doe-skin 
*boxes for 


~HOLI DAY 


presents, 


ey 


_ No gift can be ‘more ac- 
ceptable to a lady, gentle- 

man, or childthan Colgate’s 

delicate and fragrant 


33 Union-Sq., 


1104 Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


. from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


prepar- 


strength of Gocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
ot or _ and is therefore far 


‘eup. It is delicious, nourishing, “strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


} Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
'W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Is Absolutely Pure | 
and itis Soluble. 


more costing less than one centa 


TEA 


THe F, INEST 


Blended from the Choicest ~~} 


Grades of Leaf, Coy 


QUALITY NEVER 


Unequalled inTONE,TOU 4 
BILITY. J 
Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ MOFe Street, 


Scuamrres, Bevern, 
_ President; FAR Vice-President, 
NONE THIS | 
| MARL 4 
SN | | 
| 
| 
| | 
a 
\ No Chemicals. 
ation. It has more 
| | 
a! 


